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Hn  ©ID  jengltab  ScbooL 

T  VERY  much  suspect  that  the  boys  at  St.  Peter's  School 
at  Westminster  would  think  it  not  a  little  odd  if  they 
heard  us  speak  of  "  Old  Andover."  Old  we  certainly  are 
as  schools  go  in  this  country,  but  St.  Peter's  is  so  very 
much  older  that  some  of  its  students  may  very  well  have 
attended  a  veritable  first  night  of  Hamlet,  fought  against 
the  Invincible  Armada,  or  talked  with  men  who  could  re- 
member the  discovery  of  America. 

Indeed,  no  one  really  knows  how  old  this  school  is.  Most 
mediaeval  religious  communities  maintained  schools  of  one 
sort  or  another,  and  the  great  foundation  at  Westminster 
seems  to  have  been  no  exception.  As  for  the  famous 
Abbey,  there  was  a  church  near  the  site  of  the  present 
building  in  the  days  of  Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  in 
the  seventh  century  ;  and  there  are  still  in  use  parts  of  the 
structure  which  Edward  the  Confessor  built  just  before  the 
Norman  Conquest.  The  present  recitation  rooms  of  the 
school  were  once  the  dormitories  of  the  Benedictine  monks 
to  whom  Westminster  Abbey  belonged  before  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  the  old  Abbot's  hall,  where  the  boys  now  come 
together  for  morning  prayers,  has  walls  ten  feet  thick  and 
round-topped  Norman  windows,  which  show  that  it  is  at 
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least  older  than  the  thirteenth  century  when  the  Gothic 
style  came  into  fashion.  So  the  school  may  fairly  lay  claim 
to  a  very  respectable,  if  uncertain,  antiquity. 

When  Henry  VIII.  suppressed  the  monasteries,  all  the 
schools  which  depended  upon  them  were  broken  up,  and 
many  of  them  were  never  revived.  Fate  was,  however, 
kinder  to  St.  Peter's.  In  1560  Queen  Elizabeth  refounded 
the  institution  and  established  it  so  securely  that  its  history 
has  been  continuous  ever  since. 

Elizabeth's  foundation  was  for  only  forty  scholars  ;  but,  in 
course  of  time,  the  school  has  grown  until  its  numbers  are 
not  very  different  from  our  own.  Like  Andover,  too,  it  has 
become  a  fitting  school  for  the  universities,  and,  although  it 
is  less  well  known  than  Eton  and  Rugby,  it  has  long  been 
one  of  the  leading  English  schools. 

One  cannot  help  wondering  how  far  the  school-boys 
themselves  are  affected  by  these  surroundings.  It  seems 
hardly  possible  that  any  boy  could  grow  up  in  the  yard  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  among  the  tombs  of  kings  and  the 
relics  of  an  immemorial  past,  and  remain  untouched  by  the 
influences  of  the  place,  especially  when  he  knows  how  many 
of  the  greatest  soldiers,  scholars,  and  statesman  of  England 
were  educated  at  his  own  school.  But,  however  this  may 
be,  the  boys  at  Westminster  look  very  much  like  other 
school-boys,  and  might,  for  all  that  one  can  see,  be  students 
in  one  of  our  American  institutions.  They  strike  one  as 
being  thoroughly  nice  boys  ;  if  anything,  perhaps,  a  little 
more  shy  than  our  boys  and  rather  more  frankly  young,  as  if 
they  were  less  in  a  hurry  to  live  through  their  boyhood  and 
get  it  over  with. 

Boys  are  said  to  be  pretty  much  alike  the  world  over,  but 
I  think  that  these  boys  must  add  the  conservation  of  their 
race  to  that  of  their  years,  with  the  result  that  for  them  a 
school  tradition  is  like  a  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
Pretty  queer,  too,  some  of  their  customs  are  ;  this  one  for 
example.  Each  year  on  Shrove  Tuesday  they  put  a  cord 
across  the  middle  of  the  large  assembly  room  from  side  to 
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side.  All  the  foundation  scholars  stand  on  one  side  of  the 
cord  and  on  the  other  the  school  cook  with  a  pan  containing 
a  newly  made  pancake.  The  cook,  standing  with  his  back 
to  the  boys,  throws  the  cake  out  of  the  pan  over  the  cord, 
and  the  boy  who  gets  it  gets  also  a  guinea  out  of  some  old 
fund.  The  situation  is  a  rather  trying  one  for  the  cook,  for 
if  he  fails  to  get  the  cake  over  the  line  or  makes  a  bad  cast, 
the  boys  promptly  mob  him.  One  wonders  if  all  the  cook's 
pancakes  are  built  to  stand  the  usage  which  this  one  gets. 

There  is,  too,  a  peculiar  cult  associated  with  flogging. 
For,  strange  as  it  seems,  English  boys  are  still  flogged  for 
offences  against  school  discipline.  Correction  is,  however, 
no  longer  administered  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  school, 
"  to  encourage  the  others,"  as  has  been  the  practice,  and 
only  the  head  master  can  inflict  the  penalty.  The  boys  do 
not  apparently  regard  their  chastisement  as  anything  of  an 
indignity.  I  dare  say,  indeed,  that  they  consider  the  insti- 
tution to  be  one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  Englishmen, 
guaranteed  by  the  Magna  Charta  and  more  or  less  at  the  basis 
of  national  order  and  prosperity.  At  any  rate,  they  have 
developed  a  curious  ceremonial  in  connection  with  it.  When 
a  youth  is  about  to  square  his  account  with  the  school  office, 
he  is,  for  the  convenience  of  the  operator,  placed  face  down- 
ward on  a  stout  table  and  in  that  position  skillfully  spanked 
until  he  has  expiated  his  sins.  The  instrument  of  correction 
is  a  light  rod  of  which  an  ample  supply  is  kept  in  a  drawer 
in  the  table.  It  is  the  duty  of  another  boy  to  arrange  every- 
thing beforehand,  but  it  is  taboo  for  him  to  touch  anything 
with  his  hands.  He  must  open  the  drawer,  take  out  the 
rods  and  close  the  drawer  again  as  best  he  can,  but  he  must 
let  nothing  about  them  come  into  contact  with  his  bare  skin. 
The  altar  of  sacrifice  has  a  place  of  honor  in  the  room 
which  corresponds  to  our  chapel,  just  in  front  of  the  master's 
chair ;  and  every  boy  who  has  ever  been  offered  up  on  it, 
whenever  he  goes  by,  must  give  it  surreptitiously  a  curious 
dusting  stroke  with  the  skirt  of  his  gown.  I  cannot  make 
out  what  is  supposed  to  happen  to  any  rash  boy  who  should 
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fail  to  perform  any  part  of  this  ritual  ;  probably  no  one  has 
ever  ventured  the  experiment.  It  all  reminds  one  of  the 
ways  of  various  primitive  races  with  their  totems,  their 
"  unclean  "  acts  and  objects,  and  their  taboo. 

Still  another  interesting  custom  they  have  at  Westminster, 
though  in  this  one  the  school  authorities  also  have  a  part 
with  the  students.  Deep-seated  in  the  soul  of  every  normal 
boy  is  the  impulse  to  cut  his  name  on  every  available  space. 
But  these  old  Norman  rooms  were  finished  everywhere, — 
walls,  floors,  window  casings,  and  all, —  with  stone  ;  and  so 
the  boys  have  been  forced  to  acquire  the  art  of  stone-cutting 
in  order  to  disfigure  the  building  to  their  satisfaction.  Thus 
it  has  come  about  that  the  stone  work  of  St.  Peter's  bears 
the  names  of  uncounted  generations  of  school-boys,  many  of 
them  as  skillfully  carved  as  the  letters  on  a  tomb-stone.  A 
few  of  these  names  are  unfinished,  as  if  some  circumstance, 
the  nature  of  which  we  cannot  know  but  can  perhaps  guess, 
had  interrupted  the  aspirant  for  immortality.  There  are 
many  famous  names  on  these  walls,  but  famous  or  long  for- 
gotten, they  are  all  preserved  with  pious  care,  and  whenever 
repairs  or  changes  in  the  buildings  make  it  necessary  the 
names  are  copied  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel.  Families  are 
in  general  kept  together  with  the  names  in  chronological 
order,  and  the  lists  show  how  the  sons  of  the  great  English 
houses  have  come  here,  father,  son  and  grandson  for  eight 
and  ten  generations. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  an  institution  so  old  and 
apparently  so  wealthy  as  St.  Peter's  should  house  its  boys  as 
it  does  ;  but  all  attempts  at  improvement  are  opposed  by 
the  conservatism  of  the  graduates.  For,  as  is  apt  to  be  the 
case,  the  alumni  are  convinced  that  whatever  was  good 
enough  for  them  is  the  very  best  possible  thing  for  all  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  boys.  Really,  the  worst  room  in  our 
Commons  is  better  than  the  school  dormitory  at  Westmin- 
ster. The  boys  sleep  in  one  long  room,  a  rather  fine  room 
to  be  sure,  but  each  boy  lives  in  a  little  cell  just  large  enough 
for  a  bed,  table,  and  a  chair  or  two.    The  cells  are  built 
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along  the  side  walls  and  the  partitions  are  of  wood  only 
seven  or  eight  feet  high,  so  that  the  space  overhead  is  con- 
tinuous over  the  entire  room.  There  is  an  aisle  down  the 
centre  and  the  whole  arrangement  looks  like  two  rows  of 
bath  houses.  I  very  much  suspect  that  the  noisiest  house 
in  Andover  is  a  tomb  compared  with  this  dormitory.  There 
are,  too,  various  signs  about  the  wall  and  woodwork  from 
which  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes  would  infer  that 
the  boys  do  not  spend  their  entire  time  in  meditation.  There 
is,  also,  at  one  side  of  the  room  a  door  which  communicates 
with  the  house  of  the  headmaster,  from  which,  no  doubt, 
often  issues  at  midnight  a  terrifying  apparition  in  a  bath- 
robe to  rebuke  unseemly  revels. 

The  rest  of  the  equipment  is  much  as  one  would  expect  it 
to  be.  The  school  has  fine  old  buildings,  but  its  arrange- 
ments are  neither  modern  nor  convenient.  The  laboratories 
are  better  than  those  of  many  schools,  but  not  nearly  so 
good  as  ours  at  Phillips, —  though  they  have  some  good 
apparatus, —  and  not  to  be  compared  at  all  with  those  of 
some  of  our  newer  public  high  schools. 

On  the  material  side  we  certainly  have  the  advantage  of 
our  English  cousins  —  for  the  rest  I  am  not  so  sure. 

Edwin  T.  Brewster. 


©n  foot  in  anb  Hrounfc  Sn&over. 

EW  ENGLAND  is  almost  as  famous  for  the  beauty  of 
its  scenery  as  for  its  hysterical  weather;  and  Andover, 
by  reason  of  its  elevation,  is  even  more  picturesque  than  are 
most  of  the  towns  in  the  vicinity.  I  know  of  few  places 
which  afford  better  opportunities  for  attractive  walks  and 
charming  views  than  do  the  immediate  surroundings  of  this 
quiet  little  town.  Indeed,  it  is  only  a  desire  for  variety 
which  should  lead  one  to  go  farther  than  our  own  campus, 
which  commands  a  magnificent  picture  of  wooded  hills  and 
valleys  in  the  foreground  and  distant  mountains  on  the 
horizon.  The  craving  for  novelty,  however,  is  natural  to  us 
all,  and  to  satisfy  it  we  have  but  to  start  from  the  hill  and 
walk  a  few  miles  in  any  direction. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  spots  to  the  north  —  barring 
Lawrence— is  Den  Rock.  The  best  way  to  reach  it  is  to 
walk  down  High  Street  from  the  Square  for  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  when  the  rock  can  be  seen  at  the  left  of  the  road 
about  three  hundred  yards  distant.  Strike  'cross  country 
and  you  will  find  yourself  before  a  very  steep  and  rugged 
little  cliff,  some  fifty  feet  in  height  and  serried  with  num- 
erous caves  and  crevasses.  This  rock  is  sometimes  known 
as  "Devil's  Den  ;"  but  if  His  Majesty  makes  his  home  in 
any  such  picturesque  spot  he  is  certainly  a  lucky  devil. 

From  Den  Rock  one  may  strike  up  to  Elm  street,  the 
lower  North  Andover  road,  walk  to  North  Andover  church 
and  home  by  the  back  North  Andover  road,  taking  in  Mill's 
Hill  on  the  way.  A  fine  view  may  be  had  from  the  summit 
of  this  hill  in  every  direction,  and  it  is  by  far  the  best  van- 
tage point  from  which  to  get  a  general  idea  of  Andover  Hill 
from  a  distance. 

From  the  white  church  in  North  Andover,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  a  road  runs  around  Lake  Cochichewick.  The 
easiest  way  to  pronounce  this  word  is  to  put  a  pebble  in 
your  mouth  and  sneeze.  But  in  spite  of  its  name  Lake 
Cochichewick  —  or,  vulgarly,  North  Andover  Pond  —  is  an 
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extremely  pretty  little  lake,  lying  between  wooded  hills  and 
well  kept  farm  lands.  The  entire  walk  around  the  pond 
from  Andover  Hill  is  about  ten  miles. 

In  a  directly  opposite  direction,  to  the  south-west,  are 
Sunset  Rock  and  Foster's  Pond.  The  road  to  Sunset  Rock 
is  past  Professor  Forbes'  house  on  South  Main  street ;  then 
out  to  "Allen  Hinton's  Ice-Cream  Farm,"  turning  there  to 
the  right.  Following  this  road,  turn  into  the  fields  opposite 
the  first  house,  and  you  will  discover  the  rock  about  three 
minutes'  walk  from  the  road.  Strangely  enough,  the  rock 
actually  is  a  good  place  to  view  the  sunset  —  unlike  Rabbit's 
Pond  where  there  are  no  rabbits,  and  Boston  Hill  which  is 
not  in  Boston  but  in  North  Andover. 

Foster's  Pond  is  some  two  miles  further  on  the  Sunset 
Rock  road,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  northern 
boundary  of  Wilmington.  The  pond  is  marshy  and  rather 
unattractive  except  in  winter,  when  the  ice  is  often  excellent 
for  skating.  The  fishing,  however,  is  said  to  be  good,  and  a 
kind  of  boats  which  are  a  cross  between  a  dory  and  a  pack- 
ing-box may  be  hired  at  a  place  on  the  shore.  Their  prices 
remind  me  of  Mark  Twain's  words  when  he  said  it  was  no 
wonder  Christ  walked  on  the  water  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  if 
he  knew  how  they  charged  for  the  boats. 

If  one  has  courage  and  old  clothes  he  can  walk  around 
the  pond,  striking  into  the  woods  on  the  further  side ;  and, 
if  lucky,  he  may  happen  upon  a  certain  very  delightful  wood 
road  which  leads  to  Main  street  at  a  point  about  three  miles 
south  of  town. 

To  the  east  the  chief  attraction  is  Prospect  Hill.  To 
reach  this,  follow  Salem  street  to  the  second  parting  of  the 
ways,  take  the  left  hand  road  and  walk  for  about  a  mile. 
The  hill  has  two  parts,  and  the  road  leads  up  the  side  of  the 
smaller  one.  The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  higher  part 
is  the  most  extended  and,  to  my  mind,  the  finest  for  miles 
around.  Prospect  Hill  is  the  highest  land  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  and  commands  a  view  westward  to 
the  one  and  eastward  to  the  other.    The  sea  is  visible  only 
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on  the  clearest  days,  but  the  mountains  can  almost  always 
be  seen.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  which  I  have 
ever  been  privileged  to  see  was  from  the  top  of  the  hill  on 
a  clear  evening  in  early  autumn.  The  sun  had  just  set,  and 
the  mountains  stood  out  in  silhouette  from  a  sky  of  the  most 
delicate  pink,  seeming  not  ten  miles  away.  A  faint  white 
mist  hung  over  the  valleys  in  the  foreground,  increasing 
their  beauty,  while  coyly  affecting  to  hide  it  —  as  veils  often 
do.  It  was  Sunday,  and  somewhere  in  Andover  a  church 
bell  pealed  solemnly,  sight  and  sound  harmonizing  perfectly. 
I  will  refrain  from  trying  to  describe  it  further,  lest  I 
become  maudlin  and  incoherent ;  I  will  simply  say,  in  Yan- 
kee fashion,  it  was  worth  while. 

A  delightful  walk,  though  a  much  longer  one,  will  be 
found  by  following  the  Prospect  Hill  road  on  beyond  the 
hill.  For  a  mile  or  two  it  winds  through  the  woods,  leading 
at  last  into  Middleton  and  North  Andover  turnpike.  Turn- 
ing to  the  left  and  following  this  road  one  comes  after  a 
walk  of  four  miles  into  the  familiar  "  back  North  Andover 
road." 

For  a  rather  long  walk  that  from  Andover  to  Salem  is  a 
very  pleasant  one.  The  directions  are  simple  ;  take  Salem 
street  and  "follow  your  nose."  And  here  I  will  take 
occasion  to  warn  the  uninitiated  against  placing  any  faith  in 
guide-posts ;  they  are  utterly  and  disgracefully  without  con- 
science. The  Irishman  who  was  discovered  sitting  upon 
one,  and  when  asked  what  he  was  waiting  for  replied,  "Sure 
it  says  '  This  way  to  Boston,'  and  Oi've  been  sittin'  here  two 
hours  and  the  ould  thing  ain't  moved  an  inch,"  is  not  the 
only  person  whom  they  have  deceived.  By  comparing  the 
statements  on  the  boards  between  Andover  and  Salem,  it  is 
possible  to  compute  the  distance,  which  is  actually  about 
seventeen,  at  anything  from  fourteen  to  twenty  miles.  It  is 
most  discouraging,  after  walking  for  an  hour  toward  Salem 
from  a  sign-post  which  gives  the  distance  from  Andover  as 
ten  miles,  to  come  upon  another  which  shamelessly  declares 
that  it  is  nine.    The  walk  should  take  about  five  hours,  and 
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there  are  numerous  ways  of  returning,  by  train  or  electric 
car. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  historic  sights  and  sites  will 
doubtless  be  able  to  find  very  interesting  ones  in  Salem. 
For  my  part,  I  confess  that  I  feel  no  more  interest  in  witch- 
pins  than  in  clothes-pins ;  and  I  can  easily  believe  that 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  born  without  seeing  the  house 
where  the  momentous  event  occurred. 

Four  miles  west  of  Andover  hill  is  Haggett's  Pond. 
Follow  Central  street  across  the  Shawsheen  River  and  over 
Indian  Ridge  to  the  little  stone  church  in  West  Parish. 
From  here  take  the  Tewksbury  and  Lowell  road,  which  is 
distinguished  by  a  line  of  telegraph  poles.  Walk  along  this 
about  two  miles  until  you  come  to  a  branch  road  to  the 
right.  Down  this  road  a  little  way  is  the  entrance  to  a 
grove  behind  the  pond.  Haggett's,  which  is  the  town  water 
supply,  is  a  very  pretty  sheet  of  water,  with  hills  and  woods 
on  every  side.  At  the  grove  is  a  landing  where  very  good 
row-boats  can  be  had. 

A  little  further  down  the  Haggett's  Pond  road  branches 
again.  The  left  hand  branch  goes  to  North  Tewksbury  and 
to  another  Prospect  Hill,  a  large  wooded  hill  which  can  be 
seen  very  plainly  from  the  Academy  campus.  North 
Tewksbury  is  hardly  a  metropolis.  The  other  branch  leads 
to  Hood's  Farm,  the  fancy  stock  farm  owned  by  C.  I.  Hood 
of  Lowell.  It  is  really  a  very  interesting  place  and  visitors 
are  welcome  on  all  days  except  Sunday. 

I  have  not,  of  course,  mentioned  nearly  all  of  the  pleasant 
walks  around  Andover.  There  are  many  others  which  will 
present  themselves  to  anyone  who  indulges  in  the  delightful 
pastime  of  walking.    In  the  words  of  Gellett  Burgess,  — 

"  My  feet  they  haul  me  'round  the  house, 

They  hoist  me  up  the  stairs ; 
I  only  have  to  steer  them,  and 

They  ride  me  everywheres." 

It  seems  to  me  we  do  not  get  as  much  pleasure  as  we 
should  from  these  first  and  best  of  automobiles. 

Willie  Walker. 


Song* 


My  mind  goes  out  to  sea  : 

The  storm-winds  seize  and  buffet  it,  it  leaps 

From  the  steep  wave  to  the  low-flying  cloud. 

When  fearful  sailors  flee, 

Ever  it  hastens  over  the  vast  deeps, 

Till  in  the  twilight  it  returns  to  me, 

And  thus  it  sings  aloud  : 
"  Beyond  the  line  of  sea  and  sky, 
Where  the  tall  ships  drop  out  of  sight, 
Where  the  returning  sun  each  day 
With  morning  shafts  divides  the  night, 

There  is  thy  rest. 
The  undiscoverable  land  whose  shore 
Retreats  and  disappears  forevermore, 

That,  that  is  best." 

Chas.  T.  Rydi 


flDarooneb- 


FEW  months  ago  the  "  Southern  Queen,"  a  fruit 


steamer  from  South  America,  came  into  New  York 
harbor  two  days  behind  her  schedule.  On  her  were  three 
thin  and  cadaverous  looking  men,  who  had  plainly  passed 
through  some  very  hard  experience.  These  men,  who  spoke 
English  with  considerable  difficulty,  were  taken  to  the 
Sailor's  Home,  and  one  of  them  told  the  story  of  their  hard- 
ships to  the  Spanish  interpreter. 

"  My  name,"  he  said,  "is  Desiderio  Ortiz.  My  two  com- 
rades, Gonzales  and  Camaguey,  and  I  were  employed  in  a 
cigar  factory  on  the  island  of  Hayti,  in  a  little  town  on  the 
coast.  Our  employer,  being  able,  as  he  was,  to  command 
labor  at  very  low  prices,  paid  us  a  mere  pittance,  but  as  we 
could,  by  close  living,  manage  to  support  ourselves,  we  made 
no  objection.  About  a  month  ago,  however,  he  reduced 
our  wages  and  increased  the  length  of  our  working  days." 

"  Enraged  by  the  injustice  of  this  act,  we  three  men  de- 
termined to  strike,  as  we  believed  that  we  could  gain  the 
support  of  our  fellow  workers.  We  set  about  our  work 
promptly,  and  on  Monday  afternoon  we  secretly  informed 
the  men  that  the  strike  would  begin  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. At  the  close  of  the  day  we  went  home  believing  that 
all  would  go  well. 

"  That  evening,  as  I  sat  in  front  of  my  little  cottage,  a 
closed  carriage  drove  up,  and  someone  from  within  called 
my  name.  I,  very  naturally,  supposed  it  to  be  some  one  of 
my  friends  who  had  come  to  me  for  information  as  to  the 
next  day's  plans.  With  no  suspicion  of  danger  I  went  out  to 
the  carriage.  The  door  was  open  and,  as  it  was  rather  dark, 
I  peered  into  the  carriage  to  see  who  was  within.  Suddenly 
I  felt  myself  seized  from  behind  and  forced  in,  while  at  the 
same  time  my  hands  were  grasped  and  manacled  by  someone 
inside,  and  a  cloth  was  bound  around  my  eyes.  The  door 
was  slammed  shut,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  helpless  to  escape. 
One  of  the  two  men  who  held  me  made  a  gag  of  his  soft  hat, 
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which  he  placed  between  my  teeth.  The  driver  whipped  his 
horses  into  a  furious  gallop,  and  as  we  drove  away  I  realized 
how  utterly  I  was  at  the  mercy  of  those  three  ruffians. 

"  After  about  fifteen  minutes  the  carriage  stopped,  and  I 
was  hastily  bundled  out  and  half  dragged,  half  carried  along 
a  wooden  bridge  or  platform,  as  I  was  able  to  discern  by  the 
sound.  Suddenly  I  heard  the  wash  of  water  below,  and 
knew  that  we  were  on  the  wharf.  For  a  moment  I  had  a 
horrible  fear  that  I  was  to  be  thrown  over  to  drown  ;  then  I 
heard  other  footsteps  coming  down  the  wharf,  and  I  caught 
the  sound  of  a  voice  which  I  recognized  as  that  of  my  em- 
ployer, Emilio  Lopez,  the  owner  of  the  cigar  factory.  <  Here 
is  the  boat,'  he  said.  '  Quick  now  !  Put  them  aboard.' 
It  was  all  clear  then.  My  two  friends  and  I  were  being  kid- 
napped to  prevent  the  strike.  I  made  no  doubt  that  the 
footsteps  which  I  had  heard  were  those  of  their  captors,  and 
that  they  were  in  a  plight  similar  to  mine. 

"  We  were  placed  in  the  stern  of  a  large  row-boat,  and  our 
kidnappers  took  their  places  at  the  oars,  while  Lopez  gave 
directions  from  the  wharf.  Apparently  he  did  not  care  to 
implicate  himself  further  by  accompanying  us. 

"  We  could  hear  the  remarks  of  the  cockswain  as  he 
directed  the  men.  '  Steady,'  he  said.  '  Now  come  up  along- 
side of  her.'  Plainly  we  were  to  be  taken  on  a  schooner,  the 
'Dulcinea,'  which  had  been  lying  in  the  harbor  for  some  days. 
The  boat  was  brought  alongside,  and  we  were  hoisted  aboard. 
Our  captors,  all  of  whom  were  evidently  sailors  on  the 
schooner,  boarded  her,  taking  care  to  guard  us  constantly. 
There  was  a  light  breeze,  and  weighing  anchor,  the  schooner 
got  under  way.  We  were  carried  roughly  down  into  the 
hold,  and  left  there  to  discuss  the  situation  with  one  another. 
Gonzales  was  of  the  opinion  that  we  were  to  be  taken  to 
Panama,  and  set  at  work  in  the  canal,  while  Camaguey  feared 
that  we  would  be  thrown  overboard  to  the  sharks  in  the 
morning.  For  myself,  I  did  not  believe  either  of  these 
theories,  but  had  no  other  to  advance. 
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"  Needless  to  say,  we  did  not  sleep  during  that  night. 
About  midnight  the  wind  apparently  freshened,  and  the 
schooner  rolled  uneasily,  adding  to  our  material  discomforts. 

"  Early  the  next  morning  three  of  the  crew  came  below, 
heavily  armed.  They  took  off  our  manacles,  but  cursed  us 
roundly  for  having  removed  the  blindfolds  and  gags  our- 
selves. Instead  of  the  handcuffs,  they  produced  a  heavy 
chain  with  three  ankle-clasps  fastened  upon  it,  and  with  this 
they  shackeled  us  together.  Camaguey,  certain  that  his 
fears  were  to  be  realized,  prayed  for  mercy,  but  was  only 
kicked  and  cuffed  in  return. 

"  But  we  were  not  thrown  overboard.  Instead,  we  were 
forced  to  serve  as  slaves  to  the  captain,  and,  in  fact,  to  the 
entire  crew.  We  were  obliged  to  scrub  the  deck,  to  wash 
the  dishes  for  the  crew,  and  to  perform  all  sorts  of  menial 
service.  At  no  time  were  we  left  unguarded  by  at  least  one 
armed  man. 

"This  continued  for  four  days,  while  the  vessel  sailed  due 
south.  All  day  we  were  kept  at  work,  sometimes  doing  the 
same  thing  over  as  many  as  three  or  four  times,  and  con- 
stantly receiving  most  brutal  treatment  from  everyone  on 
board.  Even  the  cabin  boy  ventured  to  avenge  his  own 
wrongs  upon  us.  On  the  fifth  day  we  came  in  sight  of  a 
small  sandy  island,  not  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  To  our 
dismay  the  schooner  steered  directly  toward  the  island.  We 
could  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  we  were  to  be  marooned 
upon  such  an  utterly  desert  spot.  But  such  was  the  case. 
The  ship  anchored  off  the  island  and  the  boat  was  lowered  ; 
entreaties  proved  useless,  and  we  were  forced  to  embark. 
We  were  rowed  to  the  shore,  and  there  left.  With  cruel 
irony  we  were  given  a  few  cans  of  meat  and  a  loaf  of  bread 
—  only  enough  to  increase  our  agony  and  delay  the  relief  of 
death.  I  hope  I  may  never  know  a  more  bitter  moment 
than  that  when  the  boat  pushed  off,  and  we  were  left  — 
marooned. 

"The  schooner  came  about  and  sailed  off  to  the  north  ; 
about  sunset  it  disappeared  on  the  horizon.    I  think  none 
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of  us  spoke  a  word  through  the  night  ;  we  sat  motionless  till 
morning,  when  Gonzales  muttered  (  My  God  ! '  and  we  all 
broke  down  and  wept. 

"  The  first  day  we  wandered  over  the  island,  but  our  ex- 
plorations only  decreased  our  hopes.  There  was  no  water 
and  hardly  a  blade  of  grass  on  the  whose  expanse  of  sand. 
We  returned  ravenously  hungry  and  devoured  nearly  all  our 
scanty  provisions,  then  lay  down  on  the  beach  and  slept. 
The  next  morning  we  ate  what  remained  of  our  food,  and 
began  searching  the  horizon  for  a  sail. 

"  For  five  days  we  waited  there,  without  food  or  water. 
Our  mouths  were  parched  and  cracked  with  thirst,  and  our 
eyes  almost  blinded  by  gazing  over  the  bright,  calm  sea  for 
a  sign  of  deliverance.  All  day  the  sun  shone  fiercely,  in- 
creasing our  agony.  Camaguey  was  seized  with  a  burning 
fever,  and,  becoming  delirious,  swore  he  would  drink  our 
blood.  It  required  all  our  diminished  strength  to  keep  him 
from  eating  the  sand. 

"  A  week  after  we  were  marooned  a  storm  rose,  accom- 
panied by  a  dash  of  rain,  which  revived  us  all  somewhat,  and 
it  is  to  the  storm  and  rain,  I  think,  that  we  owe  our  lives, 
for  it  threw  the  '  Southern  Queen  '  off  her  course,  and 
brought  her  in  sight  of  the  island.  When  we  saw  her  on 
the  sky  line  we  could  hardly  speak  for  thankfulness.  Ca- 
maguey, though  the  rain  had  cleared  his  head,  was  as  weak 
as  a  baby,  but  he  leaped  and  sang  with  us.  We  tore  off  our 
clothes  to  signal  her.  For  a  few  agonized  minutes  we 
thought  she  would  pass,  but  the  man  at  the  wheel  saw  us 
and  headed  toward  the  island. 

"But  even  then  salvation  was  not  certain.  The  high 
waves  made  it  impossible  for  the  crew  of  the  '  Queen  '  to 
launch  the  boats.  All  that  day  and  the  next  the  storm 
raged,  but  the  third  day  was  calm.  The  boats  were  manned 
and  rowed  to  the  shore,  and  we  were  saved.  In  two  weeks 
the  <  Queen  '  arrived  in  New  York. 

"  For  the  present  we  shall  remain  in  America." 

Harold  R.  Porter. 


flIMraoe- 


NO  USE! 

Nell  and  I  had  just  been  married, 

And  I  made  the  fellows  swear, 
That  the  trunks  they  were  to  forward, 

The  address  alone  should  bear. 

But  alas  for  new-wed  schemers  ! 

For  on  each  trunk  of  the  seven, 
Was  marked  in  glaring  letters; — 

This  Couple — Address,  Heaven. 

— /.  F  Stimson. 


A  Social  Imposter. 

"  Hang  it  all,  Jack,"  I  said,  looking  angrily  at  the  fire,  "  it's 
simply  preposterous,  that's  what  I  call  it.  Pass  myself  off  as  a 
man  half  my  size,  and  bluff  a  whole  family  into  the  bargain  !  Why, 
it's  preposterous,  I  say  !  " 

"  It's  just  what  you  need,  Larry,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  said  per- 
suasively, "two  weeks  on  a  Wyoming  ranch  —  I  suppose  it's  a 
ranch  —  any  amount  of  riding,  fun,  and  adventure.  And  as  for 
the  family,  why  I  haven't  seen  them  since  I  was  a  lad.  There's 
my  uncle  and  aunt,  and  a  girl  —  young  tomboy,  I  suppose,  —  and 
two  boys.    You'd  better  go,  Larry." 

"Well,"  I  said,  rising,  "I'll  think  it  over.  But  you  needn't 
think  it's  settled,"  I  added  warningly. 

"  I  don't,"  he  laughed,  "  I  haven't  known  you  all  through  college 
for  nothing.  So  long  till  dinner  then,"  he  called,  as  I  shut  the 
door. 

On  thinking  it  over,  there  certainly  were  some  points  in  its  favor 
and  a  spice  of  risk  in  it  to  give  it  zest.  I  began  counting  the 
pro's  and  con's  on  my  fingers.  A  western  uncle  and  aunt  sending 
a  two  weeks'  invitation  to  their  young  society  nephew  in  New 
York  whom  they  haven't  seen  since  he  was  a  boy.  A  busy  nephew. 
A  tired  friend  seeking  just  such  a  two  weeks'  relief  from  the  noisy 
humdrum  of  life  in  New  York.  The  more  I  thought  of  it,  the 
more  feasible  the  plan  appeared.  They  only  remembered  him  as  a 
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little  boy,  so  Jack  said,  and  had  no  idea  what  he  looked  like  as  a 
man.  But  even  that  favored  the  scheme.  And  a  girl  — .  I  made 
a  sudden  determination.    "  By  Jove,"  I  said,  "  I'll  do  it." 

A  week  later,  early  in  the  morning,  my  train  rolled  into  the 
little  station.  Springing  to  the  platform,  I  looked  about  for  one 
of  my  young  cousins.  Not  one  was  in  sight.  But  I  hardly  had 
time  to  realize  the  fact  when  I  was  touched  lightly  on  the  sleeve, 
and  a  soft  voice  said  : 

"  This  is  cousin  Jack,  I  suppose.  I'm  Doris."  I  turned  quickly 
round  and  nearly  fell  over  at  the  vision  which  met  my  astonished 
eyes.  A  young  lady,  superbly  gowned,  in  the  latest  fashion,  —  and 
pretty !    Why,  that's  no  word  for  it,  she  was  simply  stunning. 

"Ye-es,"  I  stammered,  "that's  me.  Well,  I'll  be  —  "  I 
stopped  myself  just  in  time. 

My  cousin  burst  into  a  merry  laugh.  "  Why,  who  did  you  think 
I  was  ?  "  she  said,  laughing. 

But  I  couldn't  trust  myself  to  reply. 

"  James  will  bring  your  things  up  to  the  house,"  she  went  on. 
"  I'm  sorry  all  of  us  weren't  here  to  welcome  you,  but  father's  in 
town,  mother  isn't  feeling  very  well,  and  the  boys  are  so  awfully 
lazy." 

"  Yes,"  I  assented  meekly.  But  all  the  time  my  thoughts  were 
whirling  around  in  my  head  in  the  most  bewildering  fashion. 

I  helped  Doris  into  the  runabout,  and  then  jumped  in  myself. 
Could  it  be,  I  thought,  that  I,  whose  heart  had  withstood  the 
wiles  of  the  fair  sex  for  so  many  years,  had  at  last  been  taken 
captive  ?  I  vanished  the  thought  with  contempt.  Nevertheless, 
I  couldn't  keep  my  eyes  off  Doris.  And  how  she  did  drive  !  It 
was  a  treat  to  watch  her. 

I  am  afraid  I  was  not  very,  entertaining  during  those  five  short 
miles.  My  mind  was  filled  with  forebodings  for  the  future,  and  in 
the  light  of  present  disclosure  they  were  not  very  cheerful  ones. 
By  the  time  we  had  driven  through  the  arched  stone  gate  I  had 
recovered  my  composure,  however,  and  was  in  a  better  condition 
to  meet  the  hearty  greetings  of  Doris'  brothers,  Norman  and  Fred. 

"  This  is  our  long  lost  cousin,"  said  Doris  gaily,  jumping  down 
from  the  trap  without  my  assistance,  "  and  I  think  him  very 
handsome,"  she  said  roguishly.  ■ 

"  Cousin  Doris,"  —  I  began. 

"  Doris,"  she  corrected.  "  And  how  you  have  changed  from  a 
little  boy  of  twelve  to  —  to  what  you  are  now.  You  really  haven't 
the  least  idea."    And  I  couldn't  say  a  word. 
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The  next  morning  I  was  up  with  the  birds.  Everything  had 
come  out  all  right,  and  even  the  boys  seemed  to  be  the  right  sort. 
But  the  dangers  instead  of  lessening  would  only  increase,  and  I 
knew  this  very  well.  However,  I  trusted  to  providence  and  good 
luck  to  keep  the  secret.  For  over  a  week  all  went  very  well. 
Doris  and  I  were  together  constantly,  sometimes  on  the  lake,  or 
out  for  a  jaunt  on  horseback,  or  sometimes  on  the  links.  The 
more  I  saw  her  the  more  I  wanted  to  see  her,  and  the  more  I 
detested  the  idea  of  going  away. 

It  was  just  ten  days  after  I  had  come,  when,  chancing  to  be  the 
first  down  in  the  morning,  my  eye  caught  the  following  heading  in 
the  society  column  of  the  daily  paper  : 

CASTLETON  OFF  FOR  EUROPE. 


WELL  KNOWN  SOCIETY    LEADER  TAKES 
A  TRIP  ABROAD  ON  HIS  YACHT 
THE  "SULTANA." 


Our  reporter  interviews  Mr.  Castleton 
personally. 

For  a  moment  I  could  not  comprehend  the  truth.  Then  its  full 
significance  burst  upon  me  —  and  how  could  I  explain  ? 

I  seized  the  paper  to  hide  it,  and  then  the  futility  of  it  struck 
me.  They  would  get  another,  and  it  would  only  make  matters 
worse.  Besides,  Doris  was  coming  downstairs  !  I  looked  around 
for  a  means  of  escape.    There  was  none. 

Doris  walked  lightly  into  the  room.  "  Good  morning,  Jack," 
she  said  as  she  saw  me.    "  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? " 

"  Doris,"  I  began  desperately,  "  I've  got  something  to  tell  you. 
I've  meant  to  tell  you  all  along,  but  I  just  couldn't  bring  myself  to 
it.  I  know  I'm  a  cad  and  all  that,  but  I  couldn't  bear  to  go  away 
and  never  see  you  again.  Doris,  I've  loved  you  ever  since  I  saw 
you,  and  I  always  will,  but  I'm  not  Jack  Castleton." 

It  was  out.  I  knew  she'd  hate  me  for  it,  but  I  had  to  tell  her 
I  was  prepared  for  the  worst. 

"  Larry,  dear,"  said  Doris,  coming  over  and  putting  her  hand  on 
my  shoulder,  "  I  knew  it  all  the  time."  And  I  forgot  what  hap- 
pened next.  /.  F.  Stimson. 
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As  we  of  this  year's  board  look  forward  to  our  coming 
year  of  work,  we  cannot  but  feel  a  degree  of  trepidation  in 
regard  to  the  labor  that  has  been  laid  upon  us,  mingled  with 
the  hope  that  we  may  successfully  accomplish  it.  Previous 
boards  have  left  legacies  both  of  example  and  precept,  and 
we  shall  hope  to  profit  by  both. 

A  new  board  must  of  necessity  have  its  plans  and  schemes  ; 
some  of  these  are  no  doubt  destined  to  failure,  but  some  we 
hope  will  succeed.  Among  other  things,  two  rather  impor- 
tant changes  have  been  made  ;  hereafter  the  Mirror  will  be 
issued  every  month  in  the  school  year,  instead  of  but  seven 
times.  We  shall  also  endeavor  to  issue  at  the  first  of  the 
month,  instead  of  the  middle  or  last.  This  year's  cover  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Mirror  of  '97-98  ;  we  have  adopted 
it  because  in  its  simplicity  it  seems  eminently  suitable  to 
clothe  a  school  publication. 

The  Mirror  feels  that  it  should  not  have  to  beg,  but  that 
it  has  a  right  to  demand  the  respect  and  consideration  of  the 
school  which  it  represents.  There  is  no  reason  why  And- 
over  should  not  publish  the  best  school  magazine  in  the 
country.  Every  board  has  the  same  complaint  —  many  of 
the  ablest  men  do  not  try  for  the  Mirror  ;  this  is  not  as  it 
should  be,  nor,  we  hope,  as  it  will  be  this  year.  With  such 
support  as  we  expect,  we  can  surely  publish  a  paper  which 
will  be  satisfactory  not  only  to  all  our  readers,  but  also  — 
and  this  should  be  the  sternest  test  —  to  ourselves. 

The  editorial  board  of  the  Mirror  is  recruited  every  now 
and  then  from  those  whose  contributions  have  shown  marked 
ability.  The  Mirror  wishes  to  give  some  words  of  advice  to 
its  future  contributors.  In  general,  our  direction  would  be 
this  :  tell  what  you  have  to  say  directly  and  with  what  grace 
and  ease  you  can  muster,  then  stop.  Circumlocution  is, 
thank  heaven,  usually  an  acquired  habit,  and  not  apt  to  be 
met  with  in  young  writers,  but  the  youngest  of  us  can  be 
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bombastic  ;  and  that,  of  all  things,  is  what  we  wish  to  avoid. 
A  good  method  for  contributors  is  to  read  over  every  pro- 
duction from  a  very  critical  standpoint,  and  if  anything 
appears  which  might  be  scoffed  at,  not  to  rest  until  it  is 
changed. 

The  body  of  the  Mirror  should  be  filled  with  light  essays, 
stories  and  verses.  Upon  the  subjects  for  essays  we  set  no 
limit.  Anything  from  "  Mah  to  Mahi,"  so  be  that  it  is 
written  in  an  interesting  style,  will  be  given  our  most  careful 
consideration. 

In  regard  to  stories  we  wish  to  make  a  few  restrictions. 
First,  we  would  counsel  all  who  intend  to  write  for  the 
Mirror  against  high  tragedy  and  melodrama.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  one  with  shoes  not  spiked  by  experience  to 
avoid  falling  on  the  slippery  ground  between  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous  ;  and  nothing  is  more  painful  than  undig- 
nified highfalutin.  Love  stories  we  do  not  particularly 
desire,  yet  will  not  place  them  under  ban,  realizing  that 
there  may  be  a  good  love  story,  just  as  there  may  be  an 
honest  thief.  The  Mirror  does  not  commonly  print  serial 
stories,  being  a  sort  of  "  complete  in  every  number  "  affair, 
but  is  still  glad  to  consider  any  historical  novel  or  psycho- 
logical romance  which  its  contributors  may  wish  to  submit. 

Poems  of  all  sorts,  whether  lyric,  epic  or  ballad  will  be 
given  our  most  careful  oversight.  We  stipulate  only  one 
thing,  that  our  poets  show  some  originality  in  their  choice 
of  subjects,  and  we  beg  that  "  the  old  home"  be  permitted 
to  rest  easy  in  its  cellar,  and  that  we  be  spared  poetic 
chromos  of  ruby  lips,  azure  eyes,  and  so  forth. 

The  Mirage  department  of  the  magazine  is  intended  to 
consist  of  short,  sketchy  articles  and  verses.  These  little 
sketches  are  apt  to  be  far  the  best  part  of  a  college  maga- 
zine. They  give  excellent  opportunities  for  graceful  and 
dainty  writing.  A  well-written  sketch  is  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  forever ;  it  is  like  a  rare  old  piece  of  pottery,  or  a 
fine  cameo,  with  delicate  curves  and  traceries  to  behold  and 
admire.    We  have  found  a  few  such  gems  among  the  old 
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files  of  the  Mirror,  glorious  in  their  setting  of  paste  jewels, 
and  it  is  a  never-ending  source  of  delight  to  get  them  and 
finger  them  over,  as  it  were.  The  verses  in  the  Mirage  may 
be  either  humorous  or  serious,  but  should  never  contain  local 
hits. 

The  department  of  Book  Reviews,  though  conducted  by 
the  board,  is  open  to  all  contributors.  Any  one  who  has 
read  a  new  book  and  has  opinions  upon  it  may  write  a 
criticism  and  submit  it  to  the  editors.  If  satisfactory  it  will 
be  published.  Book  reviews  should  state  the  price  of  the 
book,  and  the  name  of  the  firm  by  whom  it  is  published. 

The  particular  needs  of  the  Mirror  for  the  remainder  of 
the  present  term  are  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  stories, 
sketches  and  verses,  but  articles  of  all  sorts  are  desired. 

All  copy  for  the"  Mirror  should  be  written  legibly  in  ink, 
on  but  one  side  of  the  paper.  Manuscript  may  be  placed 
in  the  Mirror  box,  in  the  lower  hall  of  the  Academy  build- 
ing, or  may  be  handed  to  any  one  of  the  editors. 
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Geoffrey  Strong,  by  Laura  E.  Richards.    Dana  Estes  &  Co., 
Boston.  $0.75. 

"  Geoffrey  Strong  "  is  above  everything  a  pleasant  story.  From 
the  first  chapter  on,  the  reader  has  a  comfortable  warm  feeling  of 
certainty  that  the  ending  will  be  just  as  he  wishes,  and  that  the 
book  will  terminate  with  general  satisfaction  all  'round.  Geoffrey 
himself  is  a  character  who  improves  on  acquaintance.  On  his 
first  introduction  he  seems  a  trifle  crude,  but  his  attractive  qual- 
ities continue  to  appear  until  at  last  we  are  ready  to  mark  him 
with  the  golden  frank  of  entire  approval. 

The  plot  of  the  story  displays  no  great  ingenuity,  but  consider- 
able skill  is  shown  in  bringing  forth  entertaining  side  characters. 
The  best  of  these  is  Ithuriel  Butters  — a  name  equalled  only  by 
Diploma  Crotty  —  whose  appearance  is  always  a  signal  for  some- 
thing amusing.  The  remarks  put  into  his  mouth  remind  one  of 
Eben  Holden.    As  a  sample  we  quote  : 

"  Will  your  horses  stand,  Mr.  Butters  ?  " 

"  They  can't  fall  down,  'count  of  the  shafts,"  said  Mr.  Butters, 
"and  they  won't  do  nothin'  else." 

Ithuriel,  who,  by  the  way,  is  eighty-five  years  of  age,  on  being 
asked  if  he  has  ever  studied  medicine  replies,  "  Study  medicine  ? 
No,  sir !  but  I've  lived  with  my  own  bones  and  insides  till  I  know 
'em  consid'able  well. 

Mrs.  Richard's  style  is  characterized  by  a  sort  of  exuberance, 
and  her  desire  to  idealize  has  caused  her  to  represent  some  rather 
improbable  characters.  She  has  fallen,  moreover,  into  the  in- 
evitable snare  of  a  woman  attempting  to  imitate  the  breezy  con- 
versation of  a  young  fellow,  and  has,  of  course,  failed  to  make 
him  natural.  But  the  story  is,  on  the  whole,  interesting  and 
brightly  written. 

The  press  work  of  the  book  is  excellent,  and  the  paper  of  first- 
class  quality.    The  illustrations  are,  unfortunately,  rather  poor. 

Up  from  Slavery,  by  Booker  T.  Washington.    Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  New  York.  $1.50. 

This  autobiography  of  Booker  T.  Washington  is  one  of  the 
most  important  books  of  the  year.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
it  is  far  the  most  valuable  book  on  the  Negro  question  ever  pub- 
lished. "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  while  immensely  influential,  was 
a  one-sided  view  written  by  one  who  was  practically  ignorant  of 
the  subject.  "  Up  from  Slavery "  is  a  simple,  straightforward 
narrative  of  actual  personal  experience,  and,  as  such,  its  vital  im- 
portance cannot  be  exaggerated. 

Mr.  Washington  traces  his  life  history  from  his  birth  in  the  most 
squalid  of  surroundings  through  his  early  life  as  a  slave,  the  hard- 
ships of  his  life  after  emancipation,  his  struggle  for  an  education, 
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and  the  founding  and  development  of  Tuskegee,  down  to  the 
present  time. 

The  book  shows  most  convincingly  the  vanity  of  declaring  the 
essential  superiority  of  the  white  man  over  the  colored  man.  We 
may  hold  up  our  hands  and  exclaim,  "  Can  any  good  thing  come 
out  of  the  slave  Negro  !  "  Yet  we  must  admit  that  both  the  book 
and  the  author  have  the  rare  element  of  true  greatness.  Booker 
T.  Washington  rightly  exults  in  his  glorious  opportunity  as  a 
Negro  to  accomplish  a  service  to  his  race  which  cannot  be  fully 
estimated. 

A  Journey  to  Nature,  by  J.  P.  Mowbray.    Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  New  York.  $1.50. 

All  readers  of  the  New  York  Post  are  familiar  with  the  charm- 
ing writings  of  "  J.  P.  M.,"  and  will  be  delighted  to  find  them  at 
last  published  in  book  form — an  honor  of  which  they  are  infinitely 
more  worthy  than  nine-tenths  of  the  books  that  have  appeared 
during  the  past  few  years. 

"  A  Journey  to  Nature  "  is  not  primarily  a  story ;  it  is  rather  a 
series  of  light  essays.  The  story,  as  far  as  there  is  one,  is  largely 
accidental  —  a  sort  of  a  framework  on  which  to  hang  J.  P.  Mow- 
bray's witty  and  delightful  observations.  One  is  somehow  re- 
minded of  Warner's  "  Summer  in  a  Garden,"  though  both  style 
and  matter  are  really  widely  different. 

The  style  is  most  pleasing ;  the  whole  book,  indeed,  has  a  sort 
of  grace  and  refinement  very  rarely  met  with,  and  is,  all  in  all,  one 
of  the  most  attractive  which  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 

Poems,  by  William  Vaughn  Moody.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

This  book  is,  we  think,  too  important  and  interesting  to  those 
interested  in  American  poets  and  poetry  to  be  considered  in  a 
short  review.  A  more  comprehensive  criticism  than  is  possible 
here  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue. 

The  Heritage  of  Peril,  by  A.  W.  Marchmont.    New  Amster- 
dam Book  Co.  $1.25. 

This  blood-curdling  tale  is  just  what  one  might  expect  from  the 
author — as  the  title-page  declares  him — of  "  '  By  Right  of  Sword  ', 
and  '  A  Dash  for  a  Throne '."  It  impresses  us  as  a  sort  of  par- 
venu dime  novel,  wearing  its  unaccustomed  clothes  of  respec- 
tability, a  neat  cloth  cover  and  illustrations,  with  an  air  of  shabby 
bravado.  A  few  chapter-headings  will  suffice  to  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  book;  we  cite  the  following,  chosen  at  random:  "The 
Count  de  Montalt,"  "You  are  Rolande  Lespard,"  "The  Count's 
Next  Move,"  "  With  Intent  To  Murder,"  etc.,  etc.  How  easily 
we  conjure  up  a  vision  of  green  lights  and  a  magnificent  heroine 
rolling  the  r's  of  Rolande's  name,  while  Rolande  (Why  that  final 
e  ?  )  "  springs  to  his  feet  in  astonishment  and  obvious  terror." 

Why  such  a  book  should  be  published  we  cannot  say.  The 
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plot  is  nil ;  the  style  is  Archibald  Clavering  Gunter  in  his  old 
clothes.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  to  it  but  tawdry,  third-rate 
melodrama. 

The  Prose  of  Edward  Rowland  Sill.     Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  $1.25. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  this  little  collection  of 
Sill's  essays.  They  are  exquisitely  graceful  and  elegant  —  in  the 
uncorrupted  use  of  the  word.  Edward  Rowland  Sill  was  an  un- 
conscious genius  ;  his  work  is  not  art,  but  nature,  filled  full  and 
running  over. 

Personally,  we  find  the  familiar  letters  in  the  introduction  — 
which  is  itself  a  real  addition  to  the  volume,  as  introductions 
seldom  are  —  quite  as  delightful  as  the  essays  themselves.  The 
insight  which  they  give  into  the  author's  life,  his  frank  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  vital  problems  which  meet  us  all,  and  most  of  all, 
his  earnest  and  absorbing  search  for  the  truth  is  most  interesting. 
We  have  seen  no  book  for  a  long  time  which  seemed  so  thoroughly 
genuine. 

D'ri  and  I,  by  Irving  Bacheller.    Lothrop  Publishing  Company. 
$1.50. 

There  is  very  little  to  say  about  such  a  book  as  "  D'ri  and  I." 
It  is  an  historical  novel  of  the  period  of  the  war  of  1812.  As  a 
story  it  is  interesting,  perhaps  slightly  more  interesting  than  the 
average  run  of  popular  novels.  As  a  literary  effort  it  is  of  no 
particular  or  lasting  value  ;  the  style  is  breezy  and  conversational, 
but  without  noticeable  individuality. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  a  man  like  Mr.  Bacheller,  who  has  shown 
distinct  originality  in  "  Eben  Holden,"  to  bow  to  convention  and 
write  this  rather  mediocre  historical  novel.  "  D'ri,"  too,  impresses 
us  as  a  weaker  portrayal  of  "  Uncle  Eb." 

The   Education   of   the  American   Citizen,  by  Arthur  T. 
Hadley.    Scribners.  $1.50. 

This  new  book  of  President  Hadley's  is  a  collection  of  such  of 
his  addresses  and  magazine  articles  as  have  particular  bearing 
upon  questions  of  present  interest  to  the  rising  generation  of 
American  citizens.  President  Hadley  is  well  known  as  a  student 
of  economics,  and  his  book  is  really  a  popular  treatise  on  econ- 
omical questions,  as  the  subjects  indicate  :  "  Our  Standards  of 
Political  Morality,"  "  Government  by  Public  Opinion,"  "  Relation 
between  Economics  and  Politics,"  "  Ethics  as  a  Political  Science," 
"  Political  Education."  Most  interesting  of  all,  perhaps,  is  that 
on  the  <4  Formation  and  Control  of  Trusts."  Every  American  who 
feels  any  interest  in  public  questions  will  profit  by  reading  this 
book. 


leaves  from  pbUlxps 


v  '39 — James  Humphrey  died  in  Weymouth  Heights,  July  17, 
1901,  at  the  age  of  82  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  of  Weymouth  for  20  years,  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  and  was  a  Senator  in  1872.  For  eight  years  he  was 
Norfolk  County  Commissioner  and  was  then  appointed  justice  of 
the  district  court  of  E.  Norfolk. 

*  '44 — Franklin  Woodbury  Fisk  was  born  in  Hopkinton,  N.  H., 
Feb.  16,  1820,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1849,  was  tutor  in  Yale,  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  at  Beloit  College  and  in  1858  became  professor 
of  sacred  rhetoric  at  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  and  for  13 
years  was  its  president.    He  died  July  5,  190 1  in  Chicago. 

s  '46 — Died  in  Medford,  June  5,  190 1,  Eleazar  Boynton,  a 
prominent  citizen,  who  had  been  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Select- 
men and  State  Senator  and  president  of  the  Blackstone  National 
Bank.  Two  sons  have  been  at  Phillips  and  two  grandsons  are 
present  members  of  the  school. 

/  '49 — Charles  W.  Seabury  died  in  Boston,  August  11,  1901. 
After  leaving  Andover  he  was  with  his  father  in  New  Bedford  as 
agent  for  large  whaling  ships.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  in  the 
quarter  master's  department  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  From 
1867  to  1893  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co. 

'53 — After  a  17  year  pastorate  in  Seabrook  and  Hampton 
Falls,  N.  H.,  Rev.  Joseph  Kimball  begins  work  at  Plaistow,  N. 
H.,  and  North  Haverhill,  Mass.  He  was  a  teacher  in  Phillips 
from  1858  to  1865. 

'54 — A  memorial  window  was  recently  placed  in  the  Hancock 
church,  Lexington,  for  a  former  pastor,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Porter, 
who  was  president  of  the  Alumni  Association  in  1895-96. 

j  '57 — June  25,  1901,  Joseph  Cook  died  in  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 
In  1865  he  graduated  at  Harvard  and  three  years  later  from  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Prominent  in  the  Philomathean 
Society  as  writer  and  debater,  he  was  a  well  known  platform 
speaker  on  religions  and  social  topics  and  published  many  volumes 
of  his  lectures.  He  founded  the  Cook  prizes  for  excellence  in 
Greek. 
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L  '57 — Edwin  Pearce  Elsbree  died  at  the  Soldiers  Home  in 
Chelsea,  June  7,  1901.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  a  private  in 
Co.  B.,  7th  Mass.  Infantry. 

'59 — Rev.  Dr.  James  G.  Merrill  has  been  chosen  president  of 
Fisk  University  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

•/  '6o — George  Lucius  Herrick  was  graduated  from  Brown  in 
1863  and  engaged  in  business  in  New  York  City.  For  twenty 
years  he  lived  in  London,  England,  and  died  in  that  city  July  18, 
1901. 

y  '64 — Robert  Lawrence  Means  died  in  Boston,  May  16,  1901. 
He  was  a  son  of  Wm.  G.  Means,  who  founded  the  Means  prizes. 

'71 — Rev.  I.  H.  B.  Headley  has  been  attached  permanently 
to  the  artillery  corps  and  is  stationed  at  Fort  McPherson,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

'83 — Dr.  Allan  B.  Bonar  is  chief  medical  examiner  for  the 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Co.  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

'83 — Prof.  S.  T.  Livingston  of  Williams  College  has  been 
elected  associate  professor  of  oratory  at  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary. 

'85 — George  R.  Carter  is  treasurer  of  the  Hawaiian  Trust 
and  Investment  Co.  at  409  Fort  street,  Honolulu. 

'87 — John  R.  Mitchell  of  Winona,  Minn.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Minnesota  Bankers'  Association. 

'93 — At  Belmont,  Sept.  5,  1901,  were  married  Charles  Ammi 
Brown  and  Miss  Mabel  Wolcott  Richardson. 

'94 — Lewis  Perry  has  been  chosen  instructor  in  elocution  and 
English  at  Williams  College.  Mr.  Perry  has  been  teacher  at  Law- 
renceville. 

'94 — Married  at  Evanston,  111.,  June  18,  1901,  Oliver  T. 
Wilson  and  Miss  Dora  Bond. 

'97  —  Franklin  Balch  is  an  attorney-at-law  at  40  Water  street, 
Boston. 


Exchanges. 


NIGHT. 

'Tis  night. 
Across  the  lake  one  ripply  moonlit  path 
Shows  restless  little  mists  of  thinnest  grey, 
And  folded  lilies  rocking  on  the  wave, 
Their  beaded  buds  dark-shining  in  the  mist. 
Against  a  sky  of  silvered  flaky  clouds, 
The  black-massed  hills  pile  high  their  notched  line, 
And  once  dip  down  where  empty-white  and  still 
The  village  street  lies  stretched  along  the  shore. 
A  little  noise  comes  rustling  through  the  leaves, 
Soft  in  the  wave  the  wild  pear  plashes  down — 
A  leaping  fish  flings  up  a  shower  of  drops, 
The  night  moth  flitters  past  on  soft,  slow  wings. 
— Margaret  Adelaide  Pollard,  ip02,  in"  Vassar  Miscellany." 


MY  SONG. 

I  made  a  song  for  my  heart  to  sing 

When  the  world  was  lulled  asleep, 
And  the  voice  of  night  in  a  whisper  light 

Breathed  over  the  starlit  deep. 

And  the  song  I  made  for  my  heart  to  sing 

Was  sweet  as  a  song  may  be, 
For  in  every  note  the  secret  I  wrote 

That  gladdened  my  life  for  me. 

Then  someone  came  to  my  window  there, 

Someone  who  wandered  near, 
And  he  said  "The  strain  of  that  sweet  refrain, 

The  world  would  pause  to  hear." 

I  have  proved,  alas,  that  his  words  were  true, 

For  everyone  lauds  my  name, 
But  life  seems  long  since  my  heart's  sweet  song 

I  sold  to  the  world  for  fame. 

— Edith  DeBlois  Zaskey,  in  "Smith  College  Monthly." 
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\.SHUMAN&CO.   — ,7?  ggj 

Glotbiers 

Dealing  exclusively  in  well-made  and  excellent 
fitting  Clothing  for  Youths  and  Men,  in  Pure 
Wool  Fabrics. 

iats,  Furnishing:  Goods  and  Shoes,  Umbrellas, 

Traveling  Bags.  Mackintoshes  and  Canes 

The  Largest  Manufacturing  Retail  House  in 
New  England. 


5HUMAN  CORNER  BOSTON 


BENT  &  BUSH 


of  Boston  request  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  at  L»  C.  L  4  to  inspect  their  line 
of  Andover  Emblems  shown  by  their  agents 

I.  H.  GALL  YON 
and  J.  A.  BARTLETT 


G.  H.  VALPEV 
E.  H.  VALPEY 


IVALPEY  BROTHERS 

Dealers  in  I1CATS,  VERMES,  POUIM,  (AIMED  GOODS.  Etc 

Tea  and  Coffee,  Creamery  Butter  in  5-//;.  Boxes,  Print  Butter 
'elephoxe  19-11  No.  2  Main  Street 

fT.    J.    FARMER  LOBSTERS,  CANNED  GOODS,  ETC. 

Fresh,  Salt,  Smoked  and  Pickled  Fish,  Oysters,  Clams 

laine  Sterilized  Cream.  1 5  Post  Office  Avenue 
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"  You  told  a  friend  of  mine  the  other  day  that  I  was  the  poorest  writer 
English  you  ever  saw.  You  needn't  deny  it,  for  half  a  dozen  fellows  heard  you  say  i 

"  Well,  great  Scott,  so  you  are  !    Look  at  your  handwriting.    It's  the  woi 
ever.    But  I  didn't  say  you  were  a  writer  of  poor  English." — Chicago  Tribune. 


Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 

».^^^^^^^^^m.^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^'*.'%.'%.'%.'%.'%.'%.-*.'*.-%.'».'».'V'».'%.'».-».'».'».'».'».'».'».'%.'».-l  ^'^'^'<k.-».''*.'».-»."%."».m.'%.-%.'».'».'%.'».'» 


SPRINGFIELD  LINE 

 FOR  

NEW  YORK 


TRAINS  LEAVE  BOSTON  FOR 
HARTFORD,   NEW  HAVEN  AN 3  NEW 

9.00  a.m.,    Except  Sunday 
12.00  Noon,  Except  Sunday 

4.00  p.  m.,  Daily 
1 1. 00  p.  m.,  Daily 


YORK 


Drawing-Room  Cars  on  day  trains.  Sleeping  Cars 
on  night  trains.    DiningCar0n4.00p.nl.  train. 


FOR  THE  WEST 


8.30 

10.45 
2.00 
415 
6.00 

11.00 


a.m. 
a.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 

pm. 


Except  Sunday  for  Worcest 
Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Albany,  Sa 
toga  and  points  in  New  York  Sta 
Daily,  for  Albany.  Syracu 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Cine 
nati,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
Daily,  "  The  Lake  Shore  Limitei 
lor  Albany,  Cleveland,  Detroit  a 
Chicago. 

Except  Sunday,  for  Alba: 
Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Detn 
Cleveland  and  Chicago. 
Daily,  for  Syracuse.  Roclies) 
Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Detrc 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Lot 
Toledo  and  Chicago. 
Except  Saturday,  for  Albany  { 
Points  in  New  York  State. 


THROUGH  SLEEPING-  CARS 
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W.  E.  STRATTON  teacher  of 

153  Main  Street  Banjo,  Guitar  and  Mandolin 

ANDOVER  Instruments  For  Sale 

STUDENT'S  LA  UNDR  Y    A- T-  aooH£k,°4,  LC 4'5 

PHILLIPS  ACADEMY,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

Morfe  Done  b£  the  Bnfcover  Steam  Xaunfcrs 

W.  H.  GIBSON,  Prop. 

P.  A.  STUDENTS  Would  Do  Well  To  Remember  That 

Smith  &  Manning  CA^TFITw™  Winter  Underwear 

Call  at  their  store  8  ESSEX  STREET,  and  see  for  yourselves. 


 Tess — "  I  notice  you're  encouraging  Mr.  Youngman.  I  thought  he  pro- 
posed to  you  some  time  ago,  and  you  said  '  No.'" 

Jess — "  That's  so,  but  he  gave  me  a  lovely  camera  for  Christmas,  and  I — er — 
well,  I  decided  to  retouch  the  old  negative." — Philadelphia  Press. 


CHARLES  CLARKE  &  SON 
Hpotbecaries 

LAWRENCE,   -  MASSACHUSETTS 


HOT  LUNCHES  AND  WELSH  RAREBIT 


£be  ADetropoUtan  *  * 

Confectionary,  Fruit  and  Soda 

42  Main  Street  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

F.  P.  HIGGINS 


 Specialties  

WEDDING  AND  BIRTHDAY  CAKES 


(§)  Bakery 


Fancy  Biscuit,  Canned  Goods, 

Confectionery.  Cigars.  Tobacco,  Etc.  Musgrove  Buildi\<; 

CANNON'S  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE 

LAWRENCE,  -  MASS. 

G.  C  CANNON  CENTRAL  BUILDING 
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Retries  <£,  CJbbott,  m.  D. 

Physician  and  Surgeon      -      70  Main  Street,  Andover 

Telephone  17-3  Office  Hours— Until  9  a.  m.;  1  to  3,  6  to  8  p.  m. 

albert  <£.  §ulme,  P.  2n.,D. 

93  Main  Street 

Office  Hours — 8.30  a.  m.  to  12  ;  1.30  to  5  p.  m. 

Dr.  Ceitcfy 

Main  Street.  Corner  Locke  Street 

Telephone  11-4  Office  Hours -Till  8.30  a.  m.;  i  to  3  and  after  7  p.  m. 

Dr.  C.  ID.  Scott 

Surgeon  cmb  homeopathic  physician 
Main  Street,      -      -       Andover,  Mass. 

Telephone  18-5  Office  Hours— Till  9  a.  m.;  i  to  3  p.  m.;  7  to  9  p.  m. 

ftenrij  £.  Clarke,  2X1.  D. 

3  Punchard  Avenue,      -      Andover,  Mass. 

Homeopathist  Office  Hours — Until  9.30  a.  m.;  1.30  to  3,  7  to  8  p.  m. 

Dr.  <E.  £♦  Conrotj,  <3.  2Xl.f  2X1.  V. 

Residence  and  Office  -      Barnard's  Block 

Office  Hours— 9  to  10  a.  m.;  2  to  4  and  7  to  9  p.  M. 

THE  MANSION  HOUSE 

On  the  Hill — Near  Phillips  Academy 
Open  ti?e  Year  I^ound  Enlarged  and  jNfeu/Iy  purnisr;ed 

Terms — $12.50  to  $17.50  a  Week.  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  Day. 

J.  P.  WAKEFIELD 
Dealer  in  Provisions,  Vegetables,  Ete. 

16-18  Main  Street,     -  Andover 


.  F.  CHASE  «aS 


REPAIRS 


fine  Htblettc  Goods 


PHOTO  SUPPPLIES 


0.  BLOCK  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


THE  j&  jz?  j& 
FDANKLIN  j& 
TYPEWRITER 


T| Aft'f  write  in  the  dark.  People  who 
JLPvii  I  write  in  the  dark  are  behind 
the  times.  Don't  pay  the  inflated  prices 
of  a  typewriter  trust.  Buy  a  "  Franklin  " 
and  get  a  $100  Machine  for  $75.00. 
For  sale  by  ::::::::::  : 

THE  CUTTER-TOWER  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  1845 

Room  ,4,  302  M«tgo™  S  ™SFranci««>,  Cal.  173  DEVONSHIRE  ST. 

Arthur  Hayward  Brown,  Mngr  BOSTON,  MASS. 


he  Sawyer  Company 


Successors  to 
Ij.  P.  FLETCHER  CO. 


Batters  •  Glows  •  SMrtmakm 


o.  134  Boylston  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Have  you  ordered  your  Fall  Suit? 


TRY 


BURNS 

Academy  Tailor  and  Outfitter 

AND  BE  PERFECTLY  SATISFIED 


j    ££||T1  SCjUcll*©  Telephone  Connection 

Andovcr  Men  *  -  ^Gmua> 


PLEASED  WITH     :    :    :    :  vSl/.'SW.^ 


FRESHMEN  SHOULD  TRY  ONE  PAIR.    MADE  AND 
SOLD  ONLY  BY 

NEWMAN  THE  SHOEMAN  I 

Harvard  Square  Tremont  Building 

CAMBRIDGE  BOSTON 

Send  for  Catalogue — FREE 


OAK  HALL  CLOTHING  COMPANY 


Cbe  Deeds  of  Endow  men 

In  the  Clothing  Line  Satisfactorily  Met 


105  Washington  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Zhc  Phillips  Bnoover 

/IIMrror. 


a  Xtteran?  flDaaa3ine  ffmbltsbeo  b\>  tbe  Stuoenta 
of  pbilltps  Hcaoem$. 
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Hnfcover,  fIDass, 


BROOKS  BROTHERS 

BROADWAY,  CORNER  22nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Rain  Coats 


COMFORTABLE  BECAUSE 
POROUS.    No  Stiffness,  no  Odor 


OF  SPECIALLY  PREPARED  TWEEDS  AND  COVERTS.  EXCLUSIVE 
MATERIALS  AND  OUR  OWN  MAKE.  APPROPRIATE  GARMENTS 
FOR    WALKING     OR     DRIVING    IN    RAIN    OR  SHINE 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

An  intelligent  foreigner  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself  after  the  following 
fashion  on  the  absurdities  of  the  English  language  :  "  When  I  discovered  that  if  I 
was  quick  I  was  fast,  if  I  stood  firm  I  was  fast,  if  I  spent  too  freely  I  was  fast,  and 
not  to  eat  was  to  fast,  I  was  discouraged ;  but  when  I  came  across  the  sentence, 
'  The  first  one  won  one  one  dollar  prize,'  I  was  tempted  to  give  up  English  and  learn 
some  other  other  language." 


p.  H.  Studio  s>  Supplies  j*  > 

Hgent  for  Sastman  Kodaks 

Developing  -  Printing  -  Mounting 
Enlarging 


FOR  AMATEURS 
A  SPECIALTY 


E.  V.  N.  HITCHCOCK 


4  Main  Street 
ANDOVER,  -  -  MASS. 
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McMORROW 


College 

Shoes 

for 

College 
Men 


Forme  rly  with 
H.  H.  TUTTLE  CO. 


OPPOSITE   YOUNG'S  HOTEL 


238  Washington  Street, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


SEVEN   WISE  SAYINGS. 

The  sayings  of  the  seven  wise  men  are  the  seven  famous  mottoes  inscribed  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphia.  Solon  of  Athens — "  Know  thyself."  Chilo  of 
Sparta — "  Consider  the  end."  Males  of  Miletus — "  Suretyship  is  the  precursor  of 
ruin."  Bias  of  Priene — "  Most  men  are  bad."  Cleabulus  of  Dindus — "  Avoid 
excess."  Pittacus  of  Mitylene — "  Know  thy  opportunity."  Perlander  of  Corinth — 
"Nothing  is  impossible  to  industry."  There  are  variations  of  these  but  these  have 
the  best  authority. 


WEBMSCHENK  ^  at 


OF  CAMBRIDGE 


furnishing  and 
Htbtetic  6oods 


August  S> 


Successor  to 
WEINSCHENK 


1320  Massachusetts  Avenue,         -         CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

REPRESENTATIVE    AT  CHAPMAN'S 
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Phillips  Academy  S 


ANDOVER 
MASSACHUSETTS 


*  CECIL  F.  P.  BANCROFT,  Ph.  P.,  LL.  P.,  Principal 
WILLIAM  B.  GRAVES,  M.  A.,  Acting  Principal 

The  Academy  prepares  large  classes  of  young  men  for  the  Colleges,  the  scien- 
tific schoold,  and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
candidates  went  to  college  last  year. 

The  faculty  consists  of  twenty-two  professors  and  instructors. 

The  pupils  last  year  numbered  over  four  hundred,  less  than  one  half  of  whom 
were  from  New  England,  and  the  others  from  more  distant  places. 

The  current  year  began  September  19,  1901,  with  vacations  at  Christmas  and 
Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $250.00  to  $500.00  a  year,  according  to  the  accommo- 
dations selected. 

The  income  of  benevolent  funds  and  scholarship  endowments  amounts  to  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy  are  for  teaching  and  for  building,  and  for 
various  current  uses.  For  further  information,  and  for  copies  of  the  annual  catalogue, 

^Deceased  Oct.  4,  1901  Address  WILLIAM  B.  GRAVES 


Sunday  School  Teacher — "  I  read  in  the  paper  of  some  naughty  boys  who 
cut  off  a  cat's  tail.    Can  any  of  you  tell  me  why  it's  wrong  to  do  such  a  thing?  " 

Willy — "  Cause  the  Bible  says,  '  What  God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man 
put  asunder.'  " — Brooklyn  Life. 


Mathematical  Instruments 


REAPY  REPLIES 


FROST  &  ADAMS 


Importers  and 
Dealers  in  


ARTISTS  HATERIALS 


of  Every  Description 


ETCHING  MATERIALS,  TAPESTRY, 
CANVAS,  COLORS,  &c. 


A  full  line  of  Pyrography  (wood  burning)  Tools  and  Materials 


37  Cornhill 


BOSTON 
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T.  E  MOSELEY  &  CO., 


STUDENTS  « 


find  our  lines  of  "extreme",  "  radical 
and  "  college  special  "  :::::::: 


Boots  and 
Oxfords 

Very  Attractive 

Prices  from  $3.50  to  $8.00 


145  Tremont  Street 

Between  Temple  Place  &  West  St., 

BOSTON 


WHAT  IS  LIFE? 

A  dainty  kiss,  a  little  hug 

To  the  parson's  then  skedaddle: 
For  food  and  raiment  then  to  tug, 

Then  o'er  the  Styx  to  paddle. 


HENRY  GUILD  &  SON  g&S£ 
®  ®  Class  flMns  a  Specialty  ®  ® 

28  WEST  STREET,  -        BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Attended  To. 

THE  MANSION  HOUSE 

Ox  the  Hill — Near  Phillips  Academy 
Oper?  tl?e  Year  I^oupd  Erjlar^ed  ar;d  JVfeu/Iy  puri?isr;ed 

Terms — $12.50  to  $17.50  a  Week.  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  Day. 

S.  KEEZER 
Ibigbest  Casb  prices  paib  for  Cast=©ff  dlotbcs 

Leave  Orders  at  Chap's. 
In  Andover  Every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

125  MAIN  STREET,    -  ANDOVER 
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Cbe  HMwr  Press 

printers 

Co  Phillips  Academy 

Here  are  some  written  answers  to  questions  in  civil  government : 
"  The  first  conscientious  congress  met  in  Philadelphia." 

"  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  in  order  to  secure 
domestic  hostility." 

CtillA  ([7 tit  tit  ?\t\(\  T^tHtCh  Are  the  Four  Cardinal  Points  of  Dress. 
^iyivt   %jWf  yl\  (IIIU    rlillM;    Model  Suits  Produced  to  Order  by  us. 

Individual  peculiarities  of  form,  figure  and  shape  are  studied  by 
these  tailor  artists,  who  wield  the  shears  as  skillfully  as  a  master 
painter  uses  his  brush. 

13  Barnard  St.,  Andover  XHfEO.  /VVUISE 


KENEFICK 


TELEPHONE  439-12 


portrait  photographer 

3£v>erptbmo  pertaining  to  Brttsttc  pbotoorapb£ 


STUDIO,  271  ESSEX  STREET 


LAWRENCE,  MASS. 
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MERRIMACK  RIVER  ^  ^ 

Boat  and  Canoe  Co, 

FREEMAN  &  PERRY,  Proprietors 


McFarland's  Court  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


Mathematical  Instruments 


IN  SPECIAL  SETS  OR  SINGLY 
Water  Colors  in  Boxes  for  School  Use 


DRAFTING  SUPPLIES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


Wadsworth,  Rowland  &  Co,  (Incorporated) 


82      84  Washington  St.,  BOSTON 
Factories,  Maiden,  Mass. 


"What  is  an  average?"  asked  the  teacher.  The  class  seemed  to  be  posed,  but 
i  little  girl  held  up  her  hand  eagerly  :  "  Please,  it's  what  a  hen  lays  her  eggs  on.1' 
Bewilderment  followed;  but  the  mite  was  justified  by  the  lesson-book,  in  which  was 
written,  "The  hen  lays  two  hundred  eggs  a  year  on  an  average." 

— Household  Words 


^BOSTON  &  MAINE  RAILROAD*- 

LOWEST  RATES 

FAST  TRAIN  SERVICE 

Between  Boston  and  Chicago 

St.  Louis,  St  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  All  Points  West,  North- 
west and  Southwest. 

Pullman  Parlor  or  Sleeping  Cars  on  All  Through  Trains 


For  Tickets  and  Information  apply  at  any  Principal  Ticket 
Office  of  the  Company. 

D.  J.  FLANDERS,  -  (Qen^n^a,ld)  -  BOSTON 
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Jfye  -  flydover  -  Bookstore 

Academy  Text  Books 
Stationery  of  All  Kinds 

Special  P.  A.  Monogram  Papers.     Six  different  kinds  of 
Fountain  Pens  from  $1.00  up.  Magazines 
and  Periodicals. 


"The  Phillips  Andover  Mirror "  Always  on  Sale. 


GEO.  A.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,    -    -    Main  St.,  Andover 

The  following  definitions  were  given  in  an  examination  in  mathematics  : 
"  Parallel  lines  are  lines  that  can  never  meet  until  they  come  together." 
"  Things  that  are  equal  to  each  other  are  equal  to  anything  else." 
"  To  find  the  number  of  square  feet  in  a  room,  multiply  the  room  by  the  num- 
ber of  feet,  and  the  product  will  be  the  result." 

"  A  circle  is  a  round  straight  line  with  a  hole  in  the  middle." 

Coal    ®   Wood    @    Straw    (§)  Hay 

Successor  to  CD  AW    "C      PT  CARTER'S  BLOCK, 

JOHN  CORNELL      nxAllIY    C«    ULCAOUll  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

Coal  Delivered  to  the  Room  Mill  Wood  for  Kindlings 

MAY  &  BUXTON  2^^^ 

Painters,  Paper  Bangers  and  Interior  Decorators 

Orders  left  at  No.  116  Park  Street  . 

will  Receive  Prompt  Attention  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO.  SpE^ALcfoTcEKERYPAID 


Dry  Goods  and  Groceries 


ANDOVER 


NORTH  ANDOVER 
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A.  KAISER  * 


Furniture  to  Let  to 
Students 


Upholsterer  and  Dealer  in  Furniture 

Goods  Packed  and  Shipped  to  All  Parts  of  the 
Country.    Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


10  Park  Street  -  -  -  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

Let   Fleur  de   Lis  NEATZENDING 

fl>.  2L  Banners     ®     College  Colore 

Tobacco  Pouches  Pillows  MAIN  STREET 

Park  Street  Stables  and  Mansion  House  Stables 

W.  H.  HIGG-INS,      -  Proprietor 

%tv>er£t  Ibacfe,  JBoar&tng  anfc  Sale  Stables 

Carriages  Meet  All  Trains  at  Boston  &  Maine  Station  .  ,  , 

Telephone  Connection  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

I f  Li,T'|VrTHT?Tf^Q       aP  The  ®lu  Established  Piano  Store 

O  1  JJillN dS\  1    O      &  of  Lawrence 


STEINWAY  ^fV  /  ^  PIANOS 

HARDMAN         I  it  PI  A        ....  FOR 

GAELKR     llViVlSlW'W  RENT 


Music  and  cAll  Musical  Merchandise 


290  Essex  Street   telephoGnTcon0nCection    Lawrence,  Mass. 


IMPERIAL  HOUSE 


CENTRAL  STREET,    -    -    ANDOVER,  MASS. 

MRS.  JUDGE,  Proprietor 

GEORGE  GOLDSTEIN 
Boot  and  Shoe  Repairer 

8  PARK  STREET  ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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Celebrated 
Ibats  


Latest  Designs  and  Colors 
of  the  Season 


COLLINS  &  FAIRBANKS  CO., 

Boston 


Mark  Twain  tells  of  a  pupil  with  the  words  zoological,  geological  and  theo- 
ogical,  which  he  was  required  to  use  in  the  construction  of  sentences.  He  got 
mixed  on  the  words  and  in  two  of  his  sentences  he  let  out  a  couple  of  secrets  that 
ought  never  to  have  been  divulged.    Here  they  are  : 

"Some  of  the  best  fossils  are  found  in  theological  cabinets." 

"  There  are  a  good  many  donkeys  in  theological  gardens." 


Browning,  King  &  Co., 

rOQ  Washington  St.,  BoStOtl. 
CUSTOM  DEPARTMENT 

h  now  prepared  to  show  the  latest  novelties  for  all  garments. 


Overcoats  to  order,  $20  to  $55 
Suits  to  Order,  .  $20  to  $40 
Trousers  to  order 

Fit  and  Wee 
Guaranteed 


in 


Fit  and  Wear  $g  t()  $|2 


MATTHEW  KING, 
Manager 

 MIL 


Ctdl  5.      (gancvoff,  ©♦  ©♦ 

1839-1901 


T  is  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that  we  record  the 
death  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  for  twenty-eight  years 
honored  principal  of  Phillips  Academy.  We  do 
not  need  to  dwell  here  upon  his  kindliness,  patience  and 
diligence  ;  his  circle  of  friends  was  so  great,  his  influence 
so  wide-spread,  that  they  are  everywhere  known  and  ap- 
preciated. Throughout  his  long  administration  he  has  di- 
rected the  affairs  of  the  school  with  untiring  energy  and 
unfailing  tact.  Our  grief  is  shared  by  hundreds  of  alumni 
who  have  respected  him  as  principal  and  loved  him  as  friend. 


Phillips  M&mr  mirror. 


Editorial  goard : 


C.  T.  RYDER,  Managing  Editor 


I.  H.  QALLYON,  Business  Manager 


A.  T.  GOULD,  Literary  Editor 


^oL  11 


1Ro\>ember,  1901 
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£be  lEternal  Circle. 


HAT  fascinates  our  minds  so  much  as  that  which  we 


call  Death  ?  All  we  love  most  lies  beneath  its 
shadow.  Far-away  mountains  of  fable  or  imagination, 
clothed  in  tall  trees  through  which  the  wind  goes  sighing 
and  under  whose  dank  shade  rest  forgotten  in  mould  mighty 
armies  of  a  remote  time ;  the  mysterious  grey  sea  which 
rocks  in  its  deep  bosom  so  many  of  our  past  kin  ;  and  the 
treacherous  ever-changing  sand  of  that  illimitable  desert  in 
the  Orient  are  all  connected  with  our  idea  of  the  Passing  of 
Man  and  all  attract  us  irresistibly.  Nay,  even  things  more 
crude,  the  tomb  with  its  trappings  of  coffin  and  shroud,  the 
sight  or  mention  of  a  violent  shock  accompanied  by  the  flow 
of  blood,  a  reading  of  the  stories  of  the  kings  and  queens  of 
old,  move  us  excessively.  And  because  men  have  been  un- 
able to  comprehend  this  fascination  they  have  called  it  fear. 
The  lesser  mind  it  merely  repulses  and  horrifies  ;  the  mind 
of  more  delicate  sensibility  is  driven  by  it  into  a  settled 
weariness,  a  helpless  exasperation  against  the  seemingly  im- 
penetrable, a  feeling  expressed  by  the  line,  "  Que  vivre  est 
difficile,  6  mon  coeur  fatigu6  ! ;  but  the  great  mind  through 
contemplation  of  it  rises  to  a  cold,  passionless  determination 
to  solve  the  problem  of  Life. 
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When  and  how  I  commenced  these  reflections  I  cannot 
tell.  My  earliest  recollection  is  of  an  indefinite  existence 
in  the  great  house  which  I  have  continued  to  inhabit,  a  place 
of  dim  halls  and  long  corridors  where  I  was  wont  to  wander 
and  to  dream.  But  the  place  where  I  came  to  spend  most 
of  my  time  and  which  had  an  undoubted  influence  upon  the 
character  and  direction  of  my  thoughts,  was  the  room  that 
had  been,  I  was  told,  the  library  of  my  father.  The  light  of 
day  never  entered  this  room  ;  it  was  illuminated  by  a  large 
crystal  globe  suspended  from  the  ceiling  and  shedding  an 
effulgence  of  peculiar  whiteness  and  brilliancy.  The  apart- 
ment itself  was  circular  and  all  its  furnishings  were  of  the 
same  shape.  The  walls  were  hung  with  tapestry  from  the 
East,  curiously  decorated  with  suns  and  moons  ;  there  were  a 
few  portraits  in  round  frames,  family  likenesses  perhaps. 
The  tables  too  were  circular,  with  polished  tops  of  rare  and 
antique  woods,  and  the  fancy  of  the  designer  had  even  led 
him  to  build  into  the  wall  round  bookcases,  so  that  the 
volumes,  each  in  its  separate  compartment,  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  diverging  rays.  The  books  themselves  were 
not  the  least  unusual  feature  of  this  strange  room.  They 
were  exclusively  of  historical  and  philosophical  subject  and 
often  of  the  rarest  variety  and  most  abstruse  content. 
Lambert,  Swedenborg  and  Leraphitus  shared  the  cases  with 
Hindoo  and  other  Oriental  philosophers.  Many  of  the  vol- 
umes had  been  annotated  by  the  previous  owner  of  the 
library ;  and  from  the  character  of  these  notes  it  was  evident 
that  my  father  had  been  a  profound  student  of  the  soul  and 
a  theorist  on  the  idea  of  transmigration,  though  many  of  his 
deductions  were  inaccurate  and  unworthy  of  the  magnificent 
material  which  he  accumulated.  To  the  peculiar  fatality 
which  led  him  to  design  and  furnish  his  library  on  a  circular 
plan  I  owe  some  impulse  of  the  theory  which  has  become  so 
much  a  part  of  me  that  I  cannot  more  accurately  explain  its 
rise  in  my  mind. 

What  are  these  infinitesimally  short  periods  of  time  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  our  lives  save  segments  of  one 
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gigantic  circle  of  Eternity  ?  Why  should  a  mind  unoppressed 
by  the  trivial  ups  and  downs  of  contact  with  the  world  take 
refuge  behind  a  belief  in  the  oblivion  of  Death  ?  Must  petty 
limits  be  set  to  all  things  and  is  not  the  mentality  of  man 
sufficiently  sublime  to  grasp  an  idea  which  has  no  categori- 
cal Beginning  and  End  ?  These  are  a  few  of  the  questions 
which  I  asked  myself  beneath  the  searching  light  in  my 
father's  library,  and  which  I  have  been  able  to  answer  in 
but  one  way.  There  is  no  new  thing,  neither  a  Beginning 
nor  an  End  ;  Eternity  is  a  circle  and  about  that  circle  the 
immortal  soul,  knowing  nothing  of  its  previous  existence  or 
bodily  habitation,  passes  ceaselessly. 

This  is  the  creed  of  which  the  development  occupied  me 
for  many  of  those  fragments  we  call  years,  I  do  not  know 
how  long,  but  very  long.  Yet  after  a  time  I  was  ready  to 
exact  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  research,  and  to  that  end 
chose  a  drop  of  scarlet  out  of  the  grey  sea  of  faces  moving 
through  the  streets  of  a  great  city,  that  I  might  break  down 
the  barriers  of  a  soul  and  see  with  my  own  eyes  into  a  re- 
mote age.  She  whom  I  selected  was  not  one  of  those  having, 
like  Leonardo's  Mona  Lisa,  a  knowledge  of  their  own  immor- 
tality, but  an  ordinary  woman  of  the  streets,  Neaera,  crim- 
inal so  long  she  knew  not  why.  My  first  efforts  were  but 
tentative  ;  mesmerism  is  a  delicate  science,  and  though  so 
well  known  and  exact  as  to  need  no  elucidation,  is  yet  diffi- 
cult for  even  a  master  to  handle  both  powerfully  and  accur- 
ately. To  the  spectator  a  frown,  a  little  waving  of  hands, 
are  the  only  exertions  visible  ;  he  does  not  know  the  tre- 
mendous concentration  of  will,  the  almost  superhuman  pene- 
tration of  mind  necessary  to  the  mesmerist.  In  the  room 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  my  studies  and  contemplation, 
with  an  infinity  of  care  I  reduced  Neaera  to  the  condition 
of  a  medium  ;  I  asked  a  few  questions.  The  metallic,  ex- 
pressionless voice  common  to  persons  under  such  influence 
answered  me  readily  enough.  I  proceeded  steadily  and  was 
soon  assured  to  find  that,  as  I  had  supposed,  the  removal  of 
the  subject's  will  power    unbarred    the  gates  of  memory 
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and  allowed  her  to  recall  scenes  from  previous  existences. 
With  apparent  unconsciousness  the  voice  passed  from  one 
life  to  another,  touching  intimately  upon  events  centuries 
gone  by.  Often,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  the  thread  of 
memory,  I  was  obliged  to  interrupt  the  voice,  that  I  might 
demand  a  fuller  explanation.  Yet  still  the  story  flowed  on, 
the  most  accurate  and  strangest  history  ever  told. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  all  this  was  accomplished  in 
a  day  or  a  week  or  a  year.  When  I  first  saw  Neaera  my 
hair  was  black ;  when  last  I  mesmerized  her  it  had  turned 
snow-white,  and  she  who  had  been  a  young  woman  was  old, 
such  was  the  length  of  the  history  of  ages.  Strange  tales 
untold  in  books,  of  Venice  in  the  days  of  Marino  Faliero,  of 
Alaric  the  Goth  and  the  delirious  decadence  of  Rome,  of 
Nero's  orgies  and  Sejanus'  fall,  of  Carthaginian  splendor  and 
the  fantastic  rites  of  Tauit  in  the  purple  groves,  of  Tyre 
overthrown  by  Alexander  and  of  Alexander  himself,  of  the 
Persian  sages  and  golden  Atossa,  of  Semiramis  and  her  lost 
kingdom  which  was  not  lost,  of  Sesostris  and  Hundred- 
Gated  Thebes,  nay,  of  mighty  people  and  dim  cities  and 
wild  worship  of  fierce  gods,  invincible  strength  and  unutter- 
able beauty  never  dreamed  of  by  the  mind  of  modern  man, 
I  could  tell  them  if  I  would.  But  before  me  always,  amid 
this  interminable  roll  and  rout  of  story,  fled  the  vision  of  my 
proof.  Had  Neaera  been  a  hand-maiden  of  Queen  Amestris? 
What  cared  I.  For  the  alloted  term  of  my  existence  was 
slipping  and  still  the  tale  swept  on.  To  the  question  of  Life 
I  could  obtain  no  answer,  for  the  soul  of  Neaera  had  appar- 
ently no  power  of  reasoning  and  was  but  reproducing  me- 
chanically the  events  through  which  it  had  passed.  Mean- 
time I  became  alarmed,  for  in  her  body  the  thread  of  life  was 
waning  more  and  more  as  time  went  on,  so  that  I  dared  not 
press  her  failing  strength.  Yet  at  last  I  decided  that  I 
must  risk  all  and  put  the  burning  question,  come  what  might, 
for  when  might  not  my  soul  be  translated  to  another  tene- 
ment, and  the  slate  of  my  mind  be  washed  blank  ? 
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For  the  last  time  and  with  untold  care  I  mesmerized  the 
aged  Neaera. 

"  Immortal  Soul,  "  I  said  "  I  conjure  thee  by  thine  own 
immortality,  tell  me  and  tell  me  truly,  is  there  a  termination 
to  this  long  roll  of  history,  is  there  a  Beginning  and  an  End, 
or  has  my  long  labor  its  reward  ?" 

"  I  cannot  see,"  the  Soul  replied,  "  The  gates  are  closed. 
Thy  reward  is  yet  ." 

The  thin  voice  ceased  and  the  gray  head  fell  forward  upon 
the  sunken  breast.  The  soul  of  Neaera  had  passed  to  a  new 
habitation.  With  my  hands  I  tore  in  shreds  the  rag  of  flesh 
which  had  baulked  me. 

*********  ** 

I  am  writing  in  a  bare,  white-washed  room  ;  there  are  bars 
at  the  window  and  I  think  the  place  is  a  prison.  I  have  no 
remembrance  of  being  brought  here,  nor  can  I  divine  a  rea- 
son, but  the  sounds  of  block  and  hammer  are  to  be  heard 
from  the  court-yard  beneath,  and  I  am  told  the  gallows  is  for 
me.  Well,  I  am  glad  ;  for  who  can  say  I  shall  not  meet 
Neaera  in  the  next  life,  and  succeed  where  I  have  failed  be- 
fore ? 

Arthur  Stanley  Wheeler,  '98. 


H  ftbanftsgMns  in  tbe  pblUpplnes- 

TT  was  a  sultry  day  of  early  November  in  the  Philippines, 
such  a  one  as  only  a  tropical  autumn  can  produce. 
Despite  the  closeness  of  the  day  a  heavy  rain  was  falling. 
It  had  been  raining  without  a  break  for  nearly  a  week.  In 
the  long  nipa  barracks  of  Co.  A, — th  Inf.,  at  Caloocan,  some 
two-thirds  of  the  company  were  gathered.  The  majority  of 
the  men  were  sleeping,  or  writing  letters  back  to  "  God's 
Country,"  or  reading  and  re-reading  old  epistles  which  had 
come  up  on  the  "  Pekin,"  full  ten  days  ago  ;  but  in  one  corner 
of  the  big  airy  room  a  grumbler  was  holding  forth  to  others 
of  his  kind.  One  or  two  old  campaigners  there  were, 
chronic  trouble  makers,  but  most  of  the  group  were  "  shave- 
tails," young  recruits,  and  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  "  ways 
of  the  service."  This  morning  the  names  of  this  half  a  score 
had  been  published  as  those  denied  Manila  leave,  on  account 
of  previous  misdemeanors,  and  this  was  an  indignation 
meeting. 

The  grumbler  ceased  for  a  moment  and  the  little  knot 
stared  at  each  other  in  gloomy  silence.  Then  his  voice  rose 
again.  He  began  in  unutterable  denunciation  of  his  officer  ; 
but  he  never  finished.  Every  man  in  the  room  turned. 
The  first  to  speak  was  Corporal  Toole,  who  with  the 
First  Sergeant  was  just  entering  the  barracks. 

"Oh  get  to  Hades,  Graydon,"  said  he  genially,  "he's  a 
better  man  than  you'll  ever  be."  An  angry  reply  was  on 
Graydon's  lips,  when  the  First  Sergeant  broke  in  emphati- 
cally with,  "  Quit  your  swearing  in  here,  you  foul-mouthed 
cur.  We've  heard  just  about  enough  from  you.  Now  get 
out."  And  Graydon  went  out  into  the  rain  with  bitterness 
in  his  heart. 

He  turned  towards  the  canteen.  Half  way  there  he  met 
his  captain  and  repeated  a  request  for  Manila  leave.  The 
captain  looked  surprised. 

"  My  man,"  said  he,  "  you  know  my  orders  and  I  shall 
most  certainly  make  no  exception  to  them  in  your  case,"  and 
passed  on. 
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Graydon,  at  that  moment,  thought  seriously  of  desertion. 
He  felt  that  the  officers  were  unjust  and  that  the  men  mis- 
understood him  ;  he  missed  the  ease  and  comfort  of  civilian 
life  ;  the  food  was  plain.  He  had  been  used  to  better  things. 
He  stayed  long  at  the  canteen,  drinking  whiskey  straight 
until  the  canteen  sergeant  refused  to  serve  him  any  more. 

Graydon  was  pretty  well  dazed.  He  had  no  idea,  now,  of 
deserting,  but  he  was  hardly  responsible  for  his  actions. 
He  boarded  the  down  train  at  the  station  and  got  off  at 
Tondo,  the  native  suberb  of  Manila.  He  was  still  steady  on 
his  feet,  and  he  picked  his  way  to  a  fair  sized  thatched  hut, 
far  from  the  patrol.  He  entered  and  called  for  bino  ;  he  was 
evidently  known  here. 

Some  five  hours  later  a  native  in  the  uniform  of  an  insur- 
gent colonel  stood  over  Graydon's  unconscious  body  and 
smiled  ;  just  one  more  of  these  foolish  Yankees  was  in  his 
power,  for  the  American's  wine  had  been  drugged. 

When  Graydon  awoke  he  was  some  seven  miles  north-east 
of  the  city,  but  this  he  did  not  know.  All  the  next  day  he 
was  kept  here,  while  his  captor  prepared  for  the  long  journey 
before  them.  Graydon  received  no  hint  as  to  his  location. 
The  next  day  a  long,  long  march  began.  When  he  was  led 
out  he  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  knot  of  some  thirty 
"  little  men,"  their  commander  taking  no  chances  with  his 
prisoner  so  near  Manila.  All  that  day  the  march  was  kept 
up,  from  sunrise  to  sunset  with  but  one  break  of  one  half  of 
an  hour  for  a  dinner  of  boiled  rice.  The  Philippine  native 
is  lazy  by  nature,  but  he  is  capable  of  tremendous  exertion 
with  but  little  nourishment.  Another  day  and  another  fol- 
lowed, uneventful. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  his  captivity,  Graydon  saw  that  they 
had  turned  northward.  The  country  was  rather  hilly,  now 
and  they  were  following  up  a  little  rivulet  winding  in  and 
about  the  gentle  slopes.  The  following  day  the  country 
grew  rougher,  and  the  next  still  more  so.  They  made 
shorter  marches  now,  for  plainsmen  as  these  natives  were, 
the  mountain  marches  tired  them.    But  it  was  Graydon  who 
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felt  each  day's  tramp  the  most.  He  had  started  out  in  bad 
shape,  and  the  normal  American  cannot  keep  in  trim  on 
three  or  four  bare  handfuls  of  boiled  rice  a  day,  which  was 
his  daily  allowance.  Such  scanty  provisions  naturally 
weakened  him  and  in  his  debilitated  state  he  fell  an  easy 
victim  to  malaria.  Northward,  northward  they  pressed, 
through  mountains  and  difficult  country,  and  daily  Graydon 
grew  weaker.  But  about  the  tenth  day  the  little  colonel 
turned  the  advance  toward  the  west.  Aguinaldo,  so  he 
learned,  was  far  to  the  north,  and  it  was  Pil  del  Pilar,  in 
command  of  the  province,  whom  he  was  now  seeking.  The 
insurgent  soldiers  grinned  as  they  told  the  news  to  Graydon, 
and  they  drew  their  fingers  expressively  across  their  brown 
throats.    Graydon  understood,  for  Pilar  had  a  bad  reputation. 

Two  days  later  they  met  Pilar.  He  was  in  a  fearful  rage. 
His  troops  had  been  scattered  and  disorganized  and  would 
not  stand  against  the  steady  advance  of  the  Americans.  He 
had  been  forced  to  relinquish  the  province  which  Aguinaldo 
had  ordered  him  to  hold  at  all  costs,  and  had  thus  lost  favor 
with  his  chief.  The  little  colonel  went  into  Pilar's  presence 
with  great  trepidation.  Pilar  was  to  him  a  great  man.  The 
news  that  he  brought  from  the  south  did  not  soothe  his 
superior,  and  then,  at  this  unlucky  moment,  he  mentioned 
his  prisoner. 

"  I  will  take  charge  of  him ;  I  would  not  have  you 
troubled,"  said  Pilar  sweetly,  and  the  colonel  dared  not 
demur. 

Thus  it  was,  that  the  next  day  Graydon  was  handed  over 
to  one  of  Pilar's  bands  of  half-trained  ruffians.  He  had  not 
enjoyed  his  captivity  of  the  past  two  weeks,  but  he  saw  that 
this  change  was  clearly  for  the  worst;  also  it  meant  more 
marching.  But  here  a  great  surprise  was  in  store  for  him, 
for  he  discovered  that  Pilar  held  four  other  American  cap- 
tives, two  of  them  Corporal  Toole  and  Private  Watkins,  of 
his  own  company.  Company  A  was  but  a  short  ten  miles 
to  the  south,  they  told  him,  having  come  up  to  Dagupan 
with  Wheaton,  by  sea,  and  they  had  been  taken  in  an  am- 
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bush.  They  were  quite  as  surprised  to  find  Graydon  a 
prisoner,  as  the  idea  was  current  that  he  had  deserted. 
Graydon  thought  of  the  good  mess  of  Company  A,  over 
which  he  had  grumbled  so,  then  contemplated  the  boiled  rice 
before  him,  and  sighed.  His  comrades  read  his  thoughts 
and  grinned.  They  chaffed  him  considerably.  But  these 
men  were  very  good  to  him,  and  without  their  aid  Graydon 
would  have  died  during  the  terrible  march  that  followed. 
They  often  made  twenty  miles  a  day  through  broken  and 
wooded  country.  For  on  all  sides  were  blue-shirted  scouting 
parties  and  cavalry  squads,  all  going  north,  all  with  but  one 
aim  and  goal,  Aguinaldo,  the  head  and  heart  of  the  organized 
insurrection.  These  must  be  evaded  by  rapid  movements, 
and  Graydon  felt  most  the  agonies  of  such  marches.  Sick 
and  already  worn  by  two  weeks'  tramping,  he  kept  up  only 
by  the  aid  of  his  fellow  prisoners. 

The  watch  now  kept  on  them  was  merely  nominal.  The 
natives  saw  no  escape  for  their  prisoners  through  the  almost 
impenetrable  wilds.  An  attempt  seemed  practically  suicide 
by  starvation  and  exhaustion.  One  night  Graydon  was 
aroused  by  Toole.  He  understood  and  the  two  slipped  past 
the  sentry  and  disappeared  into  the  jungle.  They  had  not 
one  chance  in  a  thousand  of  salvation  and  not  one  of  the 
others  was  willing  to  take  the  risk,  but  Toole  was  hopeful, 
Graydon  desperate.  The  two  made  nearly  a  mile  to  the 
eastward  before  sunrise. 

The  sun  rose  brilliantly  in  the  gorgeous  tropical  sur- 
roundings, a  very  omen  of  success  it  seemed.  But  before 
noon  Graydon  was  near  spent.  Toole  propped  him  up  against 
a  tree  in  the  thick  shade  of  the  jungle,  and  went  in  search 
of  food.  Two  hours  later  he  returned,  jubilant,  with  cocoa- 
nuts  and  berries  ;  he  had  discovered  a  river  not  half  a  mile 
away.  He  found  his  comrade  delirious.  Graydon  had  gone 
dead  asleep  and  since  the  shade  had  shifted,  he  had  been  ly- 
ing bareheaded  in  the  tropical  sun.  Tired  though  he  was, 
Toole  carried  the  man  to  the  river  and  bathed  his  head. 
Graydon  sooned  revived  and  they  banqueted  that  night  on 
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berries  and  half  a  cocoanut.  Both  recognized  the  necessity 
of  economizing  their  provisions.  The  next  day  Toole  built  a 
raft.  Graydon  was  helpless.  For  two  days  they  floated 
down  the  river,  swollen  by  autumn  rains,  and  subsisted  on 
their  scanty  supply  of  fruit.  The  riverbed  lay  mostly 
between  high  cliffs,  and  through  rugged  gorges,  but  in  the 
early  morning  of  the  second  day  the  side-hills  spread,  and 
there  lay  before  them  a  beautiful  little  sunlit  valley,  green 
with  the  uncut  rice.  The  two  on  the  raft  were  very  weak 
and  exhausted  and  the  green  fields  seemed  to  welcome 
them,  but  over  the  little  village  which  occupied  the  valley 
waved  the  red  and  blue  flag  of  the  "  Filipino  Republic,"  and 
they  only  hugged  the  raft  closer  as  the  swollen  torrent  urged 
it  on.    They  passed  unnoticed. 

That  night  they  reached  the  sea.  Graydon,  though  weak, 
was  enthusiastic  ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  were  now  safe 
from  all  attack,  and  the  fresh  sea  breeze  aroused  him  from 
the  lethargy  into  which  he  had  fallen.  But  Toole  was  not 
so  affected,  for  he  realized  the  dangers  of  his  situation.  He 
could  foresee  no  betterment  of  their  condition.  And  in_ 
deed  things  did  look  pretty  black.  Even  if  they  were  left 
unmolested  by  the  hostile  natives,  which  was  most  improbable, 
in  their  weakened  state  it  would  take  them  weeks,  perhaps 
months,  to  reach  the  nearest  garrison.  They  knew  not  even 
the  direction  of  the  nearest  American  arms,  and  they  were 
half  dead  from  hunger. 

They  beached  their  craft  with  some  difficulty,  and,  weary 
and  exhausted,  dropped  off  to  sleep.  When  they  awoke  the 
sun  was  well  up  and  the  sand  was  very  hot,  while  the  ocean 
simmered  with  heat.  In  the  shade  of  a  palm  they  delib- 
erated on  their  future  course  ;  but  it  was  abruptly  decided 
for  them.  A  shout  from  the  jungle,  three  hundred  feet 
from  the  water,  broke  up  their  council,  and  they  rushed  to 
their  craft,  reaching  it  just  in  time  to  escape  some  half  a 
dozen  yelling  natives.  Fortunately,  the  "  brownies  "  were 
without  weapons,  and  the  two  pushed  off  in  safety.  The 
natives  stood  for  a  moment  and  then  hurried  off,  presumably 
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to  secure  craft,  and  thanks  to  the  tide,  the  raft  was  speedily 
carried  out  to  sea.  The  natives  were  evidently  unsuccessful 
in  procuring  a  boat,  as  they  did  not  appear  again. 

By  noon  the  heat  was  fearful,  and  Graydon  was  uncon- 
scious ;  mercifully  so,  for  Toole  was  suffering  such  agonies 
of  heat  and  thirst  as  he  cannot  bear  to  speak  of  now. 
Toward  one  o'clock  the  heat  became  intolerable,  and  Toole, 
having  doused  his  unconscious  companion,  slipped  into  the 
water  for  a  moment's  relief.  There  was  a  swift  rush  of  a 
dark  body  and  he  clambered  back  onto  the  raft,  barely 
escaping  the  attack  of  a  monster  shark.  The  brute  hung 
around  the  raft  and  Toole  shook  his  fist  at  him.    "  You 

D  ,"  said  he,  and  broke  off  with  a  "Thank  God,"  for 

far  on  the  horizon  was  a  black  smudge,  which  had  not  been 
there  a  moment  ago.  Graydon,  restored  by  the  salt  water, 
fervently  echoed  his  sentiments. 

When  an  hour  later  two  worn  and  helpless  soldiers  were 
lifted  on  board  No.  3  Mosquito  Fleet,  Graydon  was  con- 
scious, but  Toole,  the  stronger  nature,  had  collapsed  at  the 
moment  of  delivery  and  was  raving,  weakly,  for  water. 
And  only  the  next  winter,  after  three  months  in  "  God's 
Country,"  did  the  corporal  fully  recover.  But  Graydon,  the 
grumbler,  the  most  foul-mouthed  man  in  the  company,  as  he 
was  lifted  on  board  No.  3  said,  "  This  is  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving." And  so  it  was  elsewhere.  For  this  day,  the  last 
Thursday  in  November,  had  been  set  apart  by  the  Chief 
Executive  as  one  of  thanksgiving  for  the  nation.  Now  over 
the  ordinary  day's  dinner  Graydon  would  not  have  grumbled 
at  all,  even  if  the  young  ensign  had  not  dug  out  from  his 
private  stock  canned  chicken,  cranberry  jelly,  and  other 
dainties.  For  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship,  and  this 
was  a  day  of  thanksgiving. 

John  Ne smith  Greely. 
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The  wind  blows  clear  from  the  Western  plain, 

To  every  budding  tree, 
And  it  sings  of  rest,  of  peace  and  rest, 

Where  my  Dear  One  waits  for  me. 

The  wind  blows  bleak  from  the  dreary  East, 

O'er  the  moaning,  groaning  sea, 
And  it  whispers  of  fear,  of  doubt  and  fear, 

Lest  she  wait  not  tor  me. 

The  breeze  blows  warm  from  the  glowing  South 

An  odor  of  tropic  flowers. 
And  it  whispers,  "  She  waits,  thy  Dear  One  waits, 

Through  the  endless,  endless  hours." 

The  wind  blows  cold  from  the  wild,  free  North, 

But  its  blast  is  warm  to  me, 
For  my  heart  keeps  singing,  singing  on, 

"  She  is  waiting  still  for  thee." 

Orrin  Bumstead. 


flDoo^e  poems** 

LITTLE  book  of  poems  by  William  Vaughn  Moody, 
which  has  recently  been  published,  has  excited  con- 
siderable comment  from  all  the  critical  magazines.  The 
question  has  even  arisen,  whether  Mr.  Moody  may  not  come 
to  rank  with  the  masters  of  English  verse  ;  or  whether  he 
may  not  at  least  be  the  forerunner  of  a  new  era  in  American 
poetry.  Whether  he  is  destined  to  rank  above,  or  even  with 
our  best  American  poets,  it  is  not  possible  to  judge  from 
his  two  published  works,  "  The  Masque  of  Judgement,"  and 
the  "  Poems,"  but  there  is  at  least  room  for  hope.  The 
"  Masque  "  does  not  transcend  mediocrity;  the  "Poems" 
are  distinctly  above  the  average. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  poem  entitled  "  Gloucester 
Moors,"  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  with  a  magnificent 
motion.  The  fault  of  the  poem  is  the  doubtful  coherancy 
between  the  introductory  stanzas  and  the  principal  motive. 
It  would  be  quite  as  perfect  a  unit  if  it  began  with  the 
fourth  stanza  : 

"  This  earth  is  not  the  steadfast  place 

We  landsmen  build  upon  ; 

From  deep  to  deep  she  varies  pace, 

And  while  she  comes  is  gone. 

Beneath  my  feet  I  feel 

Her  smooth  bulk  heave  and  dip ; 

With  velvet  plunge  and  soft  upreel 

She  swings  and  steadies  to  her  keel 

Like  a  gallant,  gallant  ship." 
This  last  line  would  be  better  if  another  adjective  were 
substituted  for  the  second  'gallant,'   which  rather  weakens 
than  strengthens  the  phrase. 

In  "An  Ode  in  Time  of  Hesitation,"  Mr.  Moody  voices 
his  protest  against  the  present  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  heroic  embodiment  of  that  nobler  patriotism 
which  consults  the  real  welfare  of  the  country,  instead  of 
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becoming  delirious  with  heedless  praise.  The  poem  is 
written  "  after  seeing  at  Boston  the  statue  of  Robert  Gould 

Shaw  ."      The  incident  of  Shaw's  death  is  described  in 

what  is  perhaps  the  best  poetry  of  the  entire  ode  : 
"  Crouched  in  the  sea  fog  on  the  moaning  sand 
All  night  he  lay,  speaking  some  simple  word 
From  hour  to  hour  to  the  slow  minds  that  heard, 
Holding  each  poor  life  gently  in  his  hand 
And  breathing  on  the  base  rejected  clay 
Till  each  dark  face  shone  mystical  and  grand 
Against  the  breaking  day  ; 
And  lo,  the  shard  the  potter  cast  away 
Was  grown  a  fiery  chalice  crystal-fine 
Fulfilled  of  the  divine 

Great  wine  of  battle  wrath  by  God's  ring-finger  stirred. 
Then  upward,  where  the  shadowy  bastion  loomed 
Huge  on  the  mountain  in  the  wet  sea  light, 
When  now,  and  now,  infernal  flowerage  bloomed, 
Bloomed,  burst,  and  scattered  down  its  deadly  seed, 
They  swept,  and  died  like  freemen  on  the  height, 
Like  freemen,  and  like  men  of  noble  breed  ; 
And  when  the  battle  fell  away  at  night 
By  hasty  and  contemptuous  hands  were  thrust 
Obscurely  in  a  common  grave  with  him 
The  fair-haired  keeper  of  their  love  and  trust." 
The  spirit  of  the  ode  is  expressed  in  these  lines: 
"  Our  fluent  men  of  place  and  consequence 
Fumble  and  fill  their  mouths  with  hollow  phrase, 
Or  for  the  end-all  of  deep  arguments 
Intone  their  dull  commercial  liturgies — 
I  dare  not  yet  believe!    My  ears  are  shut  ! 
I  will  not  hear  the  thin  satiric  praise 
And  muffled  laughter  of  our  enemies, 
Bidding  us  never  sheathe  our  valiant  sword 
Till  we  have  changed  our  birthright  for  a  gourd 
Of  wild  pulse  stolen  from  a  barbarian's  hut." 
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And  in  the  final  lines  : 

"  O  ye  who  lead, 

Take  heed ! 

Blindness  we  may  forgive,  but  baseness  we  will  smite." 

In  a  similar  spirit  are  "  On  a  Soldier  Fallen  in  the  Philip- 
pines," the  content  of  which  is  summed  up  in  the  words — 
"Praise,  and  never  a  whispered  hint  but  the  fight  he  fought 
was  good  ; 

Never  a  word  that  the  blood  on  his  sword  was  his  country's 

own  heart's  blood." 
and  "  The  Quarry,"  a  comment  on  America's  policy  in  China, 
which  contains  some  very  strong  picturing. 

"  Until  the  Troubling  of  the  Waters,"  is  a  monologue  of 
very  considerable  insight  and  power,  on  the  subject  of  divine 
healing.    The  theme  is  good  and  the  phrasing  excellent. 

In  "Jetsam"  Mr.  Moody  dipicts  a  mental  struggle,  with 
almost  cruel  depth  and  force.      In  "  The  Menagerie  "  he 
speculates  on  the  theory  of  evolution  in  a  half  serious,  half 
playful,  wholly  unscientific  way.    Following  this  are  a  num. 
ber  of  passionate  songs,  the  text  of  which  is  in  the  lines  : 
"  O  God,  that  Thou  shouldst  ever 
Poison  thy  children's  bread." 
"  The  Ride  Back"  is  a  powerful  allegory,  with   some  very 
vivid  expression. 

The  final  poem  of  the  book  is  entitled  "  The  Daguerreo- 
type." It  is  a  question  whether  a  lyric  so  profoundly  per- 
sonal must,  or  cannot,  proceed  from  actual  experience  ; 
whether  one  who  has  been  so  deeply  affected  can  feel  ade- 
quate to  express  himself.  This  question  indeed  presents  it- 
self in  many  of  the  poems,  notably  in  this  and  in  "  Jetsam." 
Perhaps  the  most  virile  passage  in  "The  Daguerreotype"  is 
this  : 

Then  I,  who  could  not  understand  or  share 
His  antique  nobleness, 
Being  unapt  to  bear 

The  insults  which  time  flings  us  for  our  proof, 
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Fled  from  the  horrible  roof 
Into  the  alien  sunshine  merciless, 
The  shrill  satiric  fields  ghastly  with  day, 
Raging  to  front  God  in  his  pride  of  sway 
And  hurl  across  the  lifted  swords  of  fate 
That  ringed  Him  where  He  sat 
My  puny  gage  of  scorn  and  desolate  hate 
Which  somehow  should  undo  Him,  after  all ! " 
Mr.  Moody's  poems  throughout  show   the  influence  of 
wide  reading.    Joseph  B.  Gilder  sees  in  them  reminiscences 
of  Browning,  Rosetti  and  Lowell ;  I  should  add  Tennyson 
and  —  in  "  The  Brute  " — Kipling.    One  notable  point  of  ex- 
cellence in  his  writing  is  his  great  skill  in  choice  of  adjec. 
tives,  as  will  appear  in  the  passages  which  I  have  cited.  Mr. 
Moody  has  done  well,  and  gives  promise  of  doing  still  better 
in  the  future. 

Chas.  T.  Ryder. 


flIMtage 


A  Sister  of  Coila. 

One  night  in  November  a  young  man  was  sitting  before  a  desk 
on  which  books  of  various  sorts  and  sizes  lay  in  wild  confusion. 
The  lamp  had  burned  low,  but  still  there  was  light  enough  to  re- 
veal a  room  of  ordinary  comfort,  with  a  large  fireplace,  where  the 
fire,  however,  had  sunken  for  want  of  fuel.  The  lad  was  neither 
pouring  over  a  classic  nor  writing  a  masterpiece.  On  his  lap  he 
held  a  coat  and  was  busily  mending  a  rent  in  one  of  the  sleeves. 
He  did  not  look  up  at  any  time  except  to  thread  his  needle,  but 
continued  to  stitch  and  stitch,  forgetting  the  fire  and  not  noticing 
the  chill  and  gloom  which  began  to  settle  down  upon  the  room. 
And  as  he  plied  the  needle  he  recited  softly  to  himself 
Hood's  famous  lines  : 

'•With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 
With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat  in  unwomanly  rags 
Plying  her  needle  and  thread." 

The  stillness  of  the  outer  night  was  broken  by  the  loud  throb 
of  a  neighboring  bell.  One — two — three — four — five — six,  it 
struck  and  the  youth  laid  aside  the  finished  task  with  a  smile  of 
triumph  on  his  countenance — seven — eight — nine,  up  to  twelve 
the  bell  continued,  and  as  the  lingering  sound  of  the  twelfth  peal 
died  away,  the  young  man  heard  a  tap  on  the  window  as  if  the 
wind  had  forced  against  it  a  bare  branch  of  a  tree.  He  looked 
up  and  listened,  thinking  it  was  a  delusion  of  his  mind.  Again 
he  heard  the  hollow  tapping.    He  was  not  mistaken. 

"Who  is  there?"  he  asked,  and  half  rising  from  the  chair  was 
about  to  approach  the  uncurtained  window  when  a  face  was 
pressed  against  the  pane,  a  face  so  hideous  and  repulsive  that  he 
shuddered  and  fell  back  into  his  chair.  The  face  which  he  saw 
was  thin  and  wrinkled,  the  nose  was  sharp,  the  chin  was  bearded, 
the  eyes  were  small  and  red  and  glittering  ;  a  creeping  grin  played 
about  the  mouth.  Again  he  shivered  but  not  from  the  cold  alone, 
when  the  creature  demanded  admittance. 

Forced  to  reply,  he  recovered  somewhat  and  managed  to  say 
he  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 
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"I  must  come  in,"  said  the  voice  outside  with  an  angry  em- 
phasis.   "  Open  or  I'll  break  the  window,"  she  threatened. 

Here  was  a  new  cause  for  fear,  when  he  thought  of  the  cold 
outside.  "Go  away  a  piece,"  he  said  unwillingly,  "  and  I  will  open 
it." 

The  form  withdrew;  the  youth  walked  with  hesitating  step 
toward  the  window,  he  opened  it  and  then  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
to  his  chair  ;  he  had  scarcely  reached  it  when  a  bent  old  hag  en- 
tered. On  her  head  she  wore  a  conical  hat,  and  a  grimy  shawl 
was  drawn  around  her  shoulders  ;  she  carried  a  hazel  staff  in  her 
shrivelled  hand.  Closing  the  window  she  turned  and  came 
towards  the  youth,  leering  hideously  at  him  while  taking  a  chair 
beside  the  desk.  The  young  man  managed  to  recover  his  senses 
somewhat,  and  after  he  had  carefully  scrutinized  his  visitor  he  de- 
manded who  she  was. 

"  Guess,"  she  said. 

"  You  are  a  witch,  are^you  not  ?"  he  asked. 
She  grinned  and  did  not  deny  it. 

"You  are  Hecate,  no  doubt,  or  one  of  her  companions?"  he 
continued. 

"  Guess  again." 
"  Or  Ulrica  ?" 

"How  could  I  be,  you  fool!"  she  exclaimed.  "She  was 
burned." 

"  Well,  you  might  be  Peg  Sliderskew?"  he  said  half  jokingly, 
taking  her  in  with  a  glance. 

"  She  was  no  witch,"  she  replied  with  contempt. 

"  Or  one  of  the  witches  in  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  ?  I  have  for- 
gotten their  names,"  he  returned  again. 

"  No,  no,  not  yet." 

"Oh,  I  don't  care  a  rap  who  you  are,"  he  broke  out  in  im- 
patience.   "  What  do  you  want  here,  anyhow  ?    Be  off.    Go  to." 

"  Don't  be  surprised  if  I  tell  you  that  I  am  Fianzo,"  she  inter- 
posed. 

He  had  never  heard  the  name  before. 
"  The  sister  of  Coila." 

"  Impossible,"  he  broke  out.    "  Why,  she  lived  over  " 

"  Why  would  that  be  impossible  ?  Have  you  forgotten  that  I 
am  a  witch  ?  " 

"  By  no  means  !  But  Fianzo  is  Spanish  or  Italian,*  while  Coila 
is  a  Scottish  name." 
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"  I  may  have  two  names,"  she  said  quietly,  with  her  fingers 
beside  her  nose  and  a  cunning  twinkle  in  her  frightful  eyes. 

"  I  don't  care  if  you  have  a  hundred  names.  What  do  you  want 
here,  anyhow  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  sister  of  Coila." 

'*  You've  told  me  that  once  before." 

"  And  Coila  was  the  genius  of  the  poet,"  she  continued,  without 
heeding  him.  "  In  the  same  way  I  am  the  genius  of  the  tailor," 
with  a  cunning  leer  towards  the  mended  coat,  the  spool  of  thread, 
and  the  needle,  which  lay  on  the  desk  where  he  had  left  them. 
"  To  me  it  is  assigned  to  watch  for  and  mark  for  my  own  those 
who  show  such  skill  as  you." 

"  The  youth  drew  back  as  she  arose  from  her  chair  ;  going  to 
the  desk  she  picked  up  the  mended  coat  and  said,  "  How  beau- 
tifully it  is  finished  !  How  neatly  !  I  could  scarce  have  done  so 
well  myself.  Thou  art  mine,  mine,  all  mine."  She  chuckled  and 
leered  and  pointed  at  the  horror-stricken  youth  with  her  crooked, 
skinny  finger. 

"  What  are  you  mumbling  about  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Mine,  mine,  mine.    A  tailor  thou  shalt  be." 

"  That's  a  cursed  lie  and  you  know  it,"  he  cried,  starting  up. 
"  Begone." 

"  Ha  !  Ha  !  Ha ! "  shrieked  the  witch ;  "  I  have  thee  now,  I 
have  thee  now." 

The  youth  was  furious. 

"  Leave  this  place  or  I'll  throw  you  out." 

"  Come,  come,"  she  said,  putting  her  hands  on  his  shoulders 
and  pushing  her  horrible  face  nearer  to  his,  "  put  some  wood  in 
the  fireplace  and  light  it." 

While  he  mechanically  obeyed  her  strange  request,  she  con- 
tinued her  fearful  exclamations  of  joy,  and  the  youth  replied  with 
equal  vigor,  only  restrained  from  striking  her  by  some  strange, 
indefinable  power.  And  as  the  flames  began  to  leap  up  she 
seated  herself  over  them  crying  exultingly  the  while,  "Thou'rt 
mine  !    I  have  thee  now.    A,  tailor  !    Ah,  ha  !    A  tailor  !  " 

"  A  lie,  a  lie,  a  damnable  lie." 

"  A  tailor,  a  tailor  !    Ha  !  Ha  !    A  tailor." 

"  A  lie  ;  you  lie." 

"  A  tailor  !    A  tailor  !  " 
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She  began  to  fade  gradually  away  into  the  smoke  before  his 
eyes ;  her  diabolical  yelling,  becoming  fainter  and  fainter,  was  lost 
in  the  cracking  of  the  flames  and  the  shrieking  of  the  wind  in  the 
crevices  and  on  the  edges  of  the  chimney.  Suddenly  the  room 
was  dark  and  cold  again,  and  he  heard  the  clock  strike  one. 

Thomas  Y.  Cooper. 


THE  OLD  STAGE  COACH. 

Outgrown,  dilapidated,  old, 

Right  where  the  century  dropped  you, 
A  relic  of  her  younger  days, 

Before  the  railroad  stopped  you. 

Time  was  when  you  were  new  and  bright, 

With  body  yellow,  trimmings  blue, 
You  rolled  behind  two  spans  of  bays, 

Oh,  those  were  glorious  days  for  you  ! 

But  now  your  paint  is  all  worn  off, 

Your  springs  are  stiff  and  rusty, 
Your  cushions,  then  so  clean  and  bright, 

Are  now  exceeding  dusty. 

In  those  old  days  you  carried  freight 

Of  human  fortunes,  hopes  and  fears, 
Of  sorrow  and  of  joy,  but  now 

You  bear  no  load  but  that  of  years. 

— Ephraim  Spouter 


Ebitodals 


About  two  weeks  ago  the  school  was  disgraced  once  more 
by  someone's  ringing  in  a  false  alarm  of  fire  from  box  forty- 
two.  Probably  the  person  who  pulled  the  alarm  was  simple 
enough  not  to  realize  the  magnitude  of  his  offense.  He 
probably  did  not  know,  or  did  not  remember,  that  the  ringing 
of  a  false  alarm  of  fire  is  an  offence  punishable  by  a  term  in 
state's  prison,  but  such  is  the  case.  And  consider  the  ter- 
rible consequences  of  detection  in  such  a  crime.  Confine- 
ment in  prison  would  utterly  blast  the  life  hopes  and  pros- 
pects of  any  young  man  ;  such  things  cannot  be  hid,  and  the 
world  is  harsh  in  its  judgment  of  jail-birds,  and  not  too  quick 
to  weigh  the  actual  sin  of  the  offense.  And  the  act  in  itself 
is  no  inconsiderable  one.  It  makes  the  fire  department  sus- 
picious and  slow  to  respond,  and  thereby  endangers  property 
and  even  life  ;  it  justly  provokes  the  citizens  of  the  town 
and  brings  a  reproach,  fairly  or  unfairly,  upon  the  name  of 
the  school,  for  it  requires  but  one  to  implicate  four  hundred. 

We  often  hear  it  said,  "  Oh,  they  wouldn't  send  a  fellow  to 
jail  for  a  thing  like  that,"  but  it  is  very  unsafe  to  trust  to 
any  such  leniency  ;  two  years  ago  two  members  of  the  Acad- 
emy were  arrested  for  this  offense,  and  they  were  then  par- 
doned, but  public  sentiment  has  changed  since,  and  the 
most  stringent  measures  will  no  doubt  be  taken  with  anyone 
who  can  be  discovered  and  convicted. 

It  is  hard  to  see  what  motives  actuate  any  reasonable 
being  to  give  a  false  alarm  of  fire.  It  seems  to  be  a  com- 
bination of  idiocy,  childishness  and  cheap  daring.  But  what 
a  cowardly  thing,  to  ring  a  box  in  a  dark  street  at  night,  and 
then  take  refuge  under  cover  of  the  school's  numbers.  We 
wish  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  that  our  infant  friends 
would  withdraw  from  the  protection  of  the  Providence  that 
watches  over  children  and  fools,  and  become  sensible  men. 

The  question  has  been  agitated  anew  this  Fall,  whether 
Supplementary  Reading  is  worth  while  ;  this  is  an  old  dis- 
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cussion  and  one  that  is  bound  to  arise  as  long  as  the  subject 
of  controversy  remains  extant.  Supplementary  Reading 
was,  we  believe,  instituted  with  some  fond  deluded  hope  of 
"occupying  the  boys  in  their  leisure  hours."  We  all  know 
how  it  works  ;  no  one  looks  at  the  books  until  the  evening 
before  the  examination.  On  this  agonized  night  seventy 
five  per  cent  of  the  school  sit  up  until  four  o'clock  a.  m., 
while  the  others  put  their  faith  in  fortune  and  the  magic 
hand  of  chance.  The  seventy-five  per  cent  come  to  the  ex- 
amination the  next  day  knowing  that  there  were  two  girls 
in  the  story  and  that  somebody  killed  somebody  else  and 
that  there  were  four  hundred  and  thirteen  pages  in  the  book 
of  which  they  have  read  fifty  and  know  the  others  by  sight. 
The  remaining  twenty-five  per  cent  probably  have  charitable 
neighbors,  and  good  imaginations  with  which  to  answer 
those  comfortable  questions  such  as  "  Sketch  the  character 
of  ." 

We  do  not  deny  that  Supplementary  Reading  is  good  on 
theory.  Prohibition  in  the  State  of  Maine  is  perhaps  very 
excellent  theoretically,  but  we  doubt  whether  it  ever  bene- 
fited anyone  except  Sheriff  Parsons.  And  we  feel  sure  that 
those  who  will  get  any  good  out  of  the  books  will  read  them 
without  compulsion,  and  that  those  who  read  them  merely 
under  compulsion  will  not  profit  by  it. 

The  Mirror  wishes  to  repeat  the  announcement  of  two 
prizes  to  be  awarded  in  its  next  issue.  One,  a  prize  of 
three  dollars,  will  be  given  to  the  designer  of  the  best  poster, 
in  two  colors,  to  advertise  the  Christmas  Mirror.  The  other, 
of  two  dollars,  is  offered  for  the  best  story  published  in  this 
issue  or  in  the  next.  Both  stories  and  posters  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  managing  editor  before  November  fifteenth. 
These  prizes  are  open  to  any  member  of  the  school. 


Books, 


{Conducted  by  Albert  T.  Gould.) 

Kim,  by  Rudyard  Kipling.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York. 
$1.50. 

Kipling  has  long  been  the  interpreter  of  India  to  the  world  ;  but 
not  until  the  writing  of  Kim — his  latest  work  —  has  Kipling 
dealt  so  fully  with  the  mysteries  of  the  life  he  knows  so  well  and 
can  so  well  describe.  This  book  is  undoubtedly  Kipling's  best 
work,  and,  save  for  a  few  passages  almost  incoherent  to  one  who 
does  not  understand  the  secret  workings  of  Oriental  life,  the  book 
is  intensely  interesting,  with  its  clear,  crisp  style  and  varying 
scenes.  Kim  is  not  a  book  with  a  carefully  worked  up  plot  —  in 
fact,  it  has  no  real  plot  at  all  —  but  is  a  narrative  pure  and  simple, 
and  as  such  it  stands  among  the  foremost  of  its  kind.  The  story 
deals  with  the  adventures  of  Kim,  a  half- Irish,  half-Hindu  gamin 
brought  up  under  the  shadow  of  a  Benares  bazar,  learning  the  life 
of  the  streets  and  withal  showing  discretion  far  beyond  his  years 
—  of  his  wanderings  with  the  Tibetan  Lama  in  search  of  the  won- 
derful healing  River  of  the  Arrow,  of  his  introduction  to 
the  Indian  Secret  Service,  and  his  thrilling  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  while  playing  the  "  Great  Game."  The  book  has 
an  intensely  human  interest,  as  Kipling  has  portrayed  every 
motive  that  underlies  the  action  of  the  story.  The  illustrations, 
from  bas-relief  by  Mr.  J.  Lockwood  Kipling,  and  the  press  work 
of  the  book  are  excellent. 

Blennerhassett,  by  Charles  Felton  Pidgin.    C.  M.  Clark  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Boston.  $1.50. 

A  peculiar  interest  is  attached  to  anything  relating  to  Aaron 
Burr,  because  of  the  mystery  in  which  a  large  part  of  Burr's  life 
is  shrouded.  Blennerhassett  deals  with  the  life  of  Aaron  Burr, 
from  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United 
States  to  the  time  of  his  final  banishment  and  death.  As  far 
as  the  book  deals  with  the  life  of  Burr  himself,  the  work  is  inter- 
esting both  as  fiction  and  as  an  historical  production  ;  but  in 
many  places  where  the  author  does  not  adhere  strictly  to  the 
known  facts  in  the  lives  of  Burr  and  his  associates,  the  story  is 
clearly  overdrawn,  as  in  the  description  of  the  unknown  fate  of 
Burr's  daughter,  Theodosia  Alston.  Here  the  frail  and  delicate 
Theodosia  is  made  to  weild  a  heavy  navy  cutlass  and  drive  back 
unaided  a  party  of  lusty  pirates,  until  their  gentlemanly  leader 
comes  to  Theodosia's  rescue,  and  with  a  courtly  bow  offers  her 
his  services  and  his  life,  and  then  ends  the  lives  of  both  in  an 
attempt  to  save  himself  from  the  officers  of  an  English  frigate. 
If  the  author  of  Blennerhassett  had  told  the  story  of  Aaron  Burr 
and  stopped  there,  he  would  have  made  a  capital  book ;  but, 
instead,  he  has  dragged  in  a  score  of  minor  details  and  circum- 
stances, presumably  to  fill  up  the  pages. 
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A  Day  with  a  Tramp  and  Other  Days,  by  Walter  A.  WyckofT. 
Scribner's.  $1.00. 

This  book  comprises  five  articles  bearing  upon  Mr.  Wyckoff's 
life  as  a  wage-earner  working  his  way  from  Connecticut  to  Cal- 
ifornia. The  author  describes,  in  the  clear,  straightforward  way 
that  characterizes  all  his  writings,  his  experiences  in  company 
with  a  tramp,  his  life  among  Iowa  farmers,  as  a  section-hand  on 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  and  as  a  "  burro-puncher."  The  last, 
and  it  seems  the  most  important,  article  tells  of  some  of  the 
author's  experiences  among  the  slums  of  Chicago.  In  this  article, 
an  entirely  new  picture  of  the  life  in  city  slums  is  presented.  Mr. 
Wyckoif's  long  experience  among  the  laboring  classes  has  ren- 
dered him  peculiarly  adapted  to  write  a  book  of  this  kind,  and  his 
impartial  way  in  dealing  with  the  subject  makes  this  a  valuable 
book  to  all  interested  in  labor  questions. 

J.  Devlin  —  Boss,  by  Francis  Churchill  Williams.    Lothrop  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Boston.  $1.50. 

This  book  is  a  "  Romance  of  American  Politics."  The  hero  is 
a  political  "boss,"  and  the  development  of  this  man's  character  is 
the  principal  feature  of  the  book.  The  secret  methods  used  in 
ward  politics,  the  turmoil  of  a  municipal  campaign,  the  politician's 
battle  against  the  "reform  movement,"  the  management  of  a 
national  convention,  and  the  factional  strife  in  a  great  party 
organization  are  all  described  in  a  remarkably  lucid  and  faithful 
manner  ;  and,  best  of  all,  one  is  made  to  feel  that  the  party  boss 
has  a  human  side  to  his  nature,  and  that,  like  all  of  us,  he  has  his 
longings,  disappointments,  and  joys. 

The  Tory  Lover,  by  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.    Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston.  $1.50. 

In  her  latest  book,  "  The  Tory  Lover,"  Miss  Jewett  has  made  a 
considerable  departure  from  her  former  style  of  subject.  The 
departure  in  itself  is  a  good  thing  —  the  New  England  stories 
were  becoming  a  trifle  monotonous.  But,  unfortunately,  she  has 
been  inoculated  with  the  historical  novel  plague,  and  has 
written  a  story  which,  though  somewhat  above  the  average  of  its 
class,  is  in  most  of  its  essentials  the  same  as  the  rest.  The  chief 
point  of  difference  is  the  fact  that  the  hero  is  a  Tory  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book  ;  but,  under  Mary  Hamilton's  persuasion,  he  de- 
cides to  join  the  American  cause,  and  ships  with  Paul  Jones  on 
the  Ranger.  After  some  three  hundred  pages  of  rather  interesting 
adventure,  he  is  at  last  restored  to  Mary. 

The  denouement  of  the  man-plot  of  the  story,  in  the  next  to  the 
last  chapter,  is  strong  and  well  done,  and  the  crucial  scene  dra- 
matic;  but  the  ending  of  the  love-plot  is  weak  and  conventional. 

R. 
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A  Gage  of  Youth,  by  Gellett  Burgess.    Small,  Maynard  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Mr.  Burgess's  originality  has  never  been  doubted  ;  his  work  on 
the  "  Lark  "  and  his  exquisite  nonsense  rhymes  have  established 
his  reputation  on  that  score.  The  "  Gage  of  Youth "  will,  we 
think,  contribute  substantially  to  his  fame  ;  it  is  bright  and  enter- 
taining, and  it  is  Gellett  Burgess  all  throngh.  R. 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  TRUTH. 

Look  not  for  Truth  where  hoary  Wisdom  stands, 
Who,  though  still  doubting  if  his  way  be  right, 

Yet  ever  beckons  us  with  lifted  hands 
To  follow  his  dim  sight. 

Search  not  for  him  where  childish  Ignorance  looks, 

Conning  his  lesson  with  a  vacant  stare  ; 
He  is  not  prisoned  in  the  lore  of  books, 

Thou  wilt  not  find  him  there. 

Go  forth  to  Nature  !    Hurl  thy  vain  thought  far  ; 

Gaze  on  the  field  and  stream,  mountain  and  sea  ; 
Drink  of  the  earth  and  sky,  flower  and  star ; 

Behold,  Truth  throbs  in  thee  ! 

— Henry  David  Gray,  in  "Columbia  Literary  Monthly" 


Xeaves  from  pbilUps  1fv>£. 

'23  —  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  Emery,  D.  D.,  died  in  Taunton, 
October  3,  1901,  at  the  age  of  84.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Amherst 
College  and  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  chaplain 
in  the  civil  war,  a  president  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society, 
pastor  emeritus  of  the  Winslow  Congregational  Church  of  Taunton. 
He  was  vice-president  of  the  alumni  association,  1899-1900. 

/  '33  —  Rev.  Charles  William  Munroe,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
1847,  died  in  Cambridge,  August  19,  1901.  He  had  held  pastor- 
ates in  Wisconsin,  but  for  over  forty  years  had  been  in  business 
in  Cambridge. 

'51  —  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  publish  "  The  Ethnic  Trinities 
and  Their  Relation  to  the  Christian  Trinity  "  by  Levi  L.  Paine, 
D.  D.,  professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary. 

'54  —  Wm.  A.  Mowry,  Ph.  D.,  has  written  "Marcus  Whitman 
and  the  Early  Days  of  Oregon,"  which  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
publish. 

'57 — In  the  October  number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly 
is  an  article  by  Dr.  James  Nevins  Hyde  of  Rush  College,  Chicago, 
entitled  "  The  Late  Epidemic  of  Small  Pox  in  the  United  States." 

'67  —  The  MacMillan  Co.  publish  "  What  is  Shakespeare  "  by 
Lucius  A.  Sherman,  professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska. 

'68  —  John  P.  Studley,  as  Mayor  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  had  an 
important  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  bicentennial  of  Yale 
University. 

'69  —  In  the  September  number  of  The  Review  of  Reviews  is 
an  able  article  on  "  The  Steel  Strike  "  by  Dr.  Talcott  Williams, 
who  was  president  of  the  alumni  association  in  1899. 

j/  '70  —  George  Wingate  Bixby  died  June  26,  1901,  in  Roxbury. 
He  was  born  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  but  has  lived  in  Boston  since  his 
Academy  days.  For  many  years  he  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
Bixby  House  on  Tremont  Street. 

'73  —  Harry  Knox  Thatcher  is  a  practicing  physician  at  Dexter, 
Me. 
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'74  —  "  Musical  Ministries  in  the  Church  "  by  Waldo  S.  Pratt, 
professor  of  Church  Music  at  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  is 
issued  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

'78-—  Edward  Bailey  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  four  com- 
missioners having  in  charge  the  building  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Capitol. 

'78  —  In  the  October  Forum  is  an  article  entitled  "  European 
Feeling  toward  the  United  States  "  by  Prof.  David  Kinley.  Mr. 
Kinley,  after  graduating  from  Yale,  was  principal  of  the  High 
School  in  North  Andover,  a  student  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  is  at 
present  professor  of  Economics  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

'82  —  Rev.  Allen  E.  Cross  assumed  his  duties,  October  6,  as 
assistant  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston. 

'90  —  Arthur  G.  Cummings  is  principal  of  the  Edgartown  High 
School. 

'90  —  Dr.  H.  P.  Moseley  has  opened  an  office  at  939  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

'92  —  Rev.  George  E.  Merriam,  of  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  and 
Miss  Julia  Matilda  Sypher  were  married  October  21,  1901. 

'92  —  Miss  Ellen  Marion  Hatch  and  Louis  Hopkins  Porter 
were  married  September  28,  1901,  at  New  York  City. 

'92  —  Miss  Georgia  Rowley,  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  was  married 
June  6,  1901,  to  Augustus  P.  Thompson  of  Honesdale,  Pa. 

'93  —  Ralph  D.  Reed  and  Miss  Grace  Holt  were  married 
August  28,  1901,  at  Woodstock,  Conn. 

'93  —  Philip  Ripley  is  engaged  as  chemist  at  the  works  of  the 
American  Woolen  Co.  at  Maynard. 

'93  —  In  The  Commonwealth  for  August  is  an  article  by  Charles 
E.  Thomas  entitled  "  Tom  Moore  in  America." 

'95  —  Married  at  Evanston,  111.,  August  27,  1901,  Miss  Kath- 
erine  R.  McDonnell  and  George  W.  Dulany,  jr.,  of  Winona,  Minn. 

'95 — Wm.  S.  Tuttle  is  vice-president  of  the  Tuttle  Company 
of  Rutland,  Vermont,  publishers  of  genealogical  work  and  town 
histories. 
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'96— Robert  W.  Chandler  is  with  the  Midvale  Steel  Co.  of 
Philadelphia,  and  may  be  addressed  at  5102  Newhall  Street,  Ger- 
mantown,  Pa. 

'96  —  Lieut.  Marlborough  Churchill  has  been  stationed  at  Fort 
McHenry,  near  Baltimore,  Md. 

'98 — Wm.  L.  Cowdrey  is  a  draughtsman  in  Philadelphia.  His 
address  is  821  N.  13th  Street. 
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A.  SHUMAN  &  CO.   ZTt%\a™  *Tl 

Clotbters 

Dealing  exclusively  in  well-made  and  excellent 
fitting  Clothing  for  Youths  and  Men,  in  Pure 
Wool  Fabrics. 

Hats,  Furnishing  Goods  and  Shoes,  Umbrellas, 

Traveling:  Bags.  Mackintoshes  and  Canes 

The  Largest  Manufacturing  Retail  House  In 
New  England. 


SHUMAN  CORNER  —  BOSTON 


BENT  &  BUSH  — 

of  Boston  request  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  at  L*  C,  \+  4  to  inspect  their  line 
of  Andover  Emblems  shown  by  their  agents 

I.  H.  GALLYON 
and  J.  A.  BARTLETT 


VALPEY  BROTHERS 

Dealers  in  HEMS.  VEGETABLES,  POULTRY.  QUOD  GOODS.  Etc 

Tea  and  Coffee,  Creamery  Butter  in  ^-lb.  Boxes,  Print  Butter 
Telephone  19-11  No.  2  Main  Street 


 Dealer  in  

LOBSTERS,  CANNED  GOODS,  ETC. 


T.  J.  FARMER 

Fresh,  Salt,  Smoked  and  Pickled  Fish,  Oysters,  Clams 

Maine  Sterilized  Cream.  15  Post  Office  Avenue 
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eLCPHONe  CONNCCTION    LAWR6IiC6.  A\A5S 


Here  are  some  answers  given  by  the  class  in  geography  : 
"  Ireland  is  called  the  '  Emigrant  Isle'  because  it  is  so  beautiful  and  green." 
"  The  principal  occupation  of  the  people  of   Austria  is  gathering  austrich 
feathers. " 

"  The  two  most  famous  volcanoes  of  Europe  are  Sodom  and  Gomorrow." 


Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 


SPRINGFIELD  LINE 


■FOR- 


NEW  YORK 


TRAINS  LEAVE  BOSTON  FOR 
HARTFORD,   NEW  HAVEN  AND  NEW  YORK 

9.00  A.  m.,    Except  Sunday 
12.00  Noon,  Except  Sunday 

4.00  P.  m.,  Daily 
1 1. 00  p.  m.,  Daily 


Drawing-Room  Cars  on  day  trains.  Sleeping  Cars 
on  night  trains.    Dining  Car  on  4.00  p.m.  train. 


FOR  THE  WEST 


8.30 

10.45 
2.00 
415 
6.00 

11.00 


a.m. 
a.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 

pm. 


Except  Sunday  for  Worcester. 
Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Albany,  Sara- 
toga and  points  in  New  York  State. 
Daily,  for  Albany,  Syracuse, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Cincin- 
nati, St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
Daily,  «'  The  Lake  Shore  Limited" 
for  Albany,  Cleveland,  Detroit  and 
Chicago. 

Except     Sunday,     for  Albany, 

Buffalo,   Niagara   Falls,  Detroit, 

Cleveland  and  Chicago. 

Daily,    for    Syracuse.  Rochester, 

Buffalo,   Niagara    Falls,  Detroit, 

Cleveland,   Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 

Toledo  and  Chicago. 

Except  Saturday,  for  Albany  and 

Points  in  New  York  State. 


THROUGH   SLEEPING  CARS 
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W.  E.  STRATTON  teacher  of 

153  main  street  Banjo,  Guitar  and  Mandolin 

ANDOVER  Instruments  For  Sale 

STUDENT'S  LA  UNDR  Y    A- T-  ™™££;R'0*'  L  c- 45 

PHILLIPS  ACADEMY,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

TKtlorfe  Done  b£  the  Hnfcov>er  Steam  XaunfcrB 

W.  H.  GIBSON,  Prop. 

P.  A.  STUDENTS  Would  Do  Well  To  Remember  That 

Smith  &  Manning  CAoUTF  w™  Winter  Underwear 

Call  at  their  store  8  ESSEX  STREET,  and  see  for  yourselves. 

"THAT  THAT  IS  IS  THAT  THAT  IS  NOT  IS  NOT." 

These  words  appeared  on  an  advertisement  in  the  New  York  elevated  trains, 
rhe  school  teachers  who  went  up  and  down  on  the  trains  puzzled  their  pretty  heads 
or  some  time  before  they  punctuated  it  so  as  to  make  good  sense. 

CHARLES  CLARKE  &  SON 
Hpotbecariee 

LAWRENCE,   -  MASSACHUSETTS 


Ibe  Metropolitan  *  & 


HOT  LUNCHES  AND  WELSH  RAREBIT 


Confectionary,  Fruit  and  Soda 

[2  Main  Street  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

F.   P.    HIGGINS  WEDDING  and  birthday  cakes 

{§)    Bakery  ® 

'ancy  Biscuit,  Canned  Goods, 

Confectionery.  Cigars.  Tobacco,  Etc.  Musgrove  Building 

CANNON'S  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE 

LAWRENCE,  -  MASS. 

}.  C.  CANNON  CENTRAL  BUILDING 
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Charles  <g.  abbott,  2tl.  T). 

Physician  and  Surgeon      -       70  Main  Street,  Andover 

Telephone  17-3  .  Office  Hours— Until  9  a.  m.;  i  to  3,  6  to  8  p.  m 

albert  €.  fjulme,  D.  211.  P. 

93  Main  Street 

Office  Hours — 8.30  a.  m.  to  12  ;  1.30  to  5  p.  m. 

Dr.  Cettct? 

Main  Street.  Corner  Locke  Street 

Telephone  11-4  Office  Hours— Till  8.30  a.  m.;  i  to  3  and  after  7  p.  m. 

Dr.  <L  W.  Scott 

Surgeon  anb  homeopathic  physician 
Main  Street,      -      -       Andover,  Mass. 

Telephone  18-5  Office  Hours — Till  9  a.  m.;  i  to  3  p.  m.;  7  to  9  p.  m. 


£>enrrj  £.  Clarke,  2H.  P. 


3  Punchard  Avenue,      -       Andover,  Mass. 

Homeopathist  Office  Hours— Until  9.30  a.  m.;  1.30  to  3,  7  to  8  p.  m 

Dr.  <E.  <L  Conroy,  <X  2X1.,  Ztt  D. 

Residence  and  Office  -      Barnard's  Block 

Office  Hours — 9  to  10  a.  m.;  2  to  4  and  7  to  9  p.  M«, 


H.  A.  RAMSDELL 
Pictures    eincl     FMotuire  Framing 

Also  Artists'  Materials,  Stationery,  Fancy  Goods,  Sewing  Machines, 
Choice  Confectionery. 

Town  Hall  Avenue,  (Opposite  Town  Hall),       -      -       ANDOVER,  MASS^ 

J.  P.  WAKEFIELD 
Dealer  in  Provisions,  Vegetables,  Etc. 

16-18  Main  Street,     -  Andover 


IJVERY  STUDENT 
NEEDS  A 


.<    RAIN  COAT 


The  "BOSTONETTE"  is  the  Best 

Prices  $10,  $15,  $20  and  $25 


 SOLD  ONLY  BY  

STANDARD  CLOTHING  COMPANY 

5  Washington  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 

10  per  cent.  Discount  to  Students. 


THE  j&  j&  j& 
FRANKLIN  & 
TYPEWRITER 


TlAtt'tf  wri^e  *n  tne  dark.  People  who 
Uvll  I  "write  in  the  dark  are  behind 
the  times.  Don't  pay  the  inflated  prices 
of  a  typewriter  trust.  Buy  a  "  Franklin  " 
and  get  a  $100  Machine  for  $75.00. 
For  sale  by  ::::::::::  : 

THE  CUTTER-TOWER  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  1845 

Western  Office  :  ,  _„     __ 

Room  14,  302  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  173   DEVONSHIRE  ST. 

Arthur  Hayward  Brown,  Mngr  BOSTON,  MASS. 


he  Sawyer  Company 


Successors  to 
Li,  P.  FLETCHER  CO. 


Ratters  •  Glows  •  Shirtmakcrs 


o.  134  Boylston  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Have  you  ordered  your  Fall  Suit? 


TRY 


BURNS 

Academy  Tailor  and  Outfitter 

AND  BE  PERFECTLY  SATISFIED 


I 


f  Elm  Square 

c«— 


Telephone  Connection 


Andovcr  Men 


LAST  YEAR  WERE  WELL 
PLEASED  WITH     :    :    :    :  ^.'i'.'.W 

FRESHMEN  SHOULD  TRY  ONE  PAIR.    MADE  AND 
SOLD  ONLY  BY 

NEWMAN  THE  SHOEMAN  J 

Harvard  Square  Tremont  Building 

CAMBRIDGE  BOSTON 

Send  for  Catalogue — FREE 

OAK  HALL  CLOTHING  COMPANY 


Cbc  Heeds  of  Jtodover  men 

In  the  Clothing  Line  Satisfactorily  Met 


105  Washington  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 


BROOKS  BROTHERS 

ESTABLISHED  1818 

BROADWAY,      *     *     *      *      ~      *      NEW  YORK 


HOLI 
DAY 


SUGGES 
TIONS 


BREAKFAST  JACKETS,  DRESSING  GOWNS,  KIT  BAGS,  SUIT  CASES, 
CARRIAGE  AND  TRAVELING  RUGS,  AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES, 
ETC.  SEE  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTMAS  BOOKLET  FOR  FUR- 
THER PARTICULARS.  THESE  GOODS  ARE  IN  ADDITION  TO  OUR 
REGULAR  STOCK  OF  CLOTHING. 


APPROPRIATE  TO  THE  SEASON 
Sub-editor — I  like  the  style  of  this  writer ;  his  story  has  quite  a  swing  to  it. 
Editor — Then  we'd  better  publish  it  with  our  hammock  literature. 


X  s 


2»£ 


Turkish  Bath  Robe 

$6.50 


All  Robes  Made  n 
58  and  60  ^ 
Inches  Long 

Eiderdown  Bath  Robes  and  Gowns,    -    $3.98  to  $15.00 

Fancy  Figured  Blanket  Bath  Robes  and  Imported 
Vicuna  Cloth  Dressing  Gowns,  exceptional  value  at  $3.98 


BOYS'  BATH  ROBES  A  SPECIALTY 

(We  have  them  in  sizes  10  to  16  years) 
BLANKET  ROBES       -      -      -       $1.98  to  $2.98 
EIDERDOWN  ROBES     -      -      -   $3.98  to  $5.00 


GILCHRIST  COflPANY 


WASHINGTON  AND  WINTER  STREETS 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Forme  r  ly  w  ith 
H.  H.  TUTTLE  CO. 


McMORROW 


College 

Shoes 

for 

College 
Men 


OPPOSITE   YOUNG'S  HOTEL 
238  Washington  Street,  -  -  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mrs.  Fussie  (for  the  twenty-second  time) — "  John,  I  do  wish  you  would  tell  me 
what  to  have  for  a  dress  next  summer! " 

Mr.  Fussie — "  For  Heaven's  sake,  Maria!    What  you  want  is  muzzlin. 

WEINSCHENK   i  ,*  of  Cambridge 


furnishing  and 
Htbletic  Goods 


August 


Successor  to 
WEINSCHENK 


1320  Massachusetts  Avenue,         -         CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

REPRESENTATIVE   AT  CHAPMAN'S 
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Phillips  Academy 


ANDOVER 
MASSACHUSETTS 


*  CECIL  F.  P.  BANCROFT,  Ph.  P.,  LL.  P.,  Principal 


WILLIAM  B.  GRAVES,  M.  A.,  Acting  Principal 

The  Academy  prepares  large  classes  of  young  men  for  the  Colleges,  the  scien- 
tific school,  and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
candidates  went  to  college  last  year. 

The  faculty  consists  of  twenty-two  professors  and  instructors. 

The  pupils  last  year  numbered  over  four  hundred,  less  than  one  half  of  whom 
were  from  New  England,  and  the  others  from  more  distant  places. 

The  current  year  began  September  19,  1901,  with  vacations  at  Christmas  and 
Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $250.00  to  $500.00  a  year,  according  to  the  accommo- 
dations selected. 

The  income  of  benevolent  funds  and  scholarship  endowments  amounts  to  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy  are  for  teaching  and  for  building,  and  for 
various  current  uses.  For  further  information,  and  for  copies  of  the  annual  catalogue 

♦Deceased  Oct.  4,  1901  Address  WILLIAM  B.  GRAVES 


Mrs.  New-rich  (to  bookseller) — "  I  want  an  Episcopal  prayer-book." 
Bookseller — "  Here,  madam,  is  a  very  fine  book  of  common  prayer." 
Mrs.  New-rich  (sniffing) — "  Po  I  look  like  a  person  who  wanted  a  book  of 
common  prayer  ?    Give  me  the  best  or  nothing.    I  don't  care  what  it  costs." 


Mathematical  Instrument 


PRAYER   PE  LUXE 


FROST  &  ADAflS 


Importers  and 
Dealers  in  


ARTISTS  HATERIAL5 


of  Every  Description 


ETCHING  MATERIALS,  TAPESTRY 
CANVAS,  COLORS,  &c. 


A  full  line  of  Pyrography  (wood  burning)  Tools  and  Materials 


37  Cornhill 


_BOSTON 


» 
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T.  E.  MOSELEY  &  CO., 

gymnasium   O  U  #* 

'owiing  snoGS 

inning  wiiwww 
$1.75  -  $2.50 

Also  "College  Styles"  in  Boots  and  Oxfords  from  $3.50  to  $8.00 

45  Tremont  Street    (BetweeVe5fnIi?e?t1sace  and)  BOSTON 


1ENRY  GUILD  &  SON  SSL|: 


PRIZE  CUPS 
MEDALS 
and  BADGES 

®  ®  Class  flMns  a  Specialty  ®  ® 

J  WEST  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Hewitt — "  Do  you  think  this  suit  of  mine  too  loud  ?  " 

Jewett — "  Why,  my  boy,  that  suit  would  make  a  good  selection  for  your 
aphophone." 


N  T\    &*\\\h\cs      *t       Haent  for  Eastman  Ikofcafes 

W*  ^IrKWlV  CAMERAS  and  SUPPLIES 

Developing  Printing  Mounting,  fnlaw  for  Amateurs  a  Specialty 

.  V.  N.  HITCHCOCK        4  Main  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 
THE  MANSION  HOUSE 

Ox  the  Hill — Near  Phillips  Academy 
?er?  ttye  Year  I^oupd  Er?lar<$ed  ar;d  JVeu/Iy  purr)isr;ed 

Terms — $12.50  to  $17.50  a  Week.  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  Day. 

S.  KEEZER 
>tQbest  Casb  prices  fl>aio  for  Cast*©ft  Clotbcs 

Leave  Orders  at  Chap's. 
In  Andover  Every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

5  MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER 
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Cbe  jfndowr  Press 

printers 

Co  Phillips  Academy 


HER   RECKLESS  PASSION 

Rebecca — "  Vasn't  dat  a  nice  luf  ledder  I  wrote  you,  Ikey  tear?" 
Ikey — "  Yes,  Beccy  ;  but  make  it  shorter  negst  dime.    I  had  to  bay  two  cent 
due  bostage  on  dat  ledder." 

Cfllfa     Cf\\\  ¥tf  ¥tHlCl%    Are  the  Four  Cardinal  Points  of  Dress. 

Viyivt   !6M|t  y\\  dim    jIlllMJ    Model  Suits  Produced  to  Order  by  us. 

Individual  peculiarities  of  form,  figure  and  shape  are  studied  by 
these  tailor  artists,  who  wield  the  shears  as  skillfully  as  a  master 
painter  uses  his  brush. 

13  Barnard  St.,  Andover  XHEO.  /VYUISE 


KENEFICK 


TELEPHONE  439-12 


portrait  photographer 

)£v>er£tbin0  pertaining  to  Brtistic  ipbotogtapb^ 


STUDIO,  271  ESSEX  STREET 


LAWRENCE,  MASS. 
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1ERRIMACK  RIVER  ^  at 


TELEPHONE!  431-5 


Boat  and  Canoe  Co. 

FREEMAN  &  PERRY,  Proprietors 


cFarland's  Court  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


athematical  Instruments 


IN  SPECIAL  SETS  OR  SINOLY 
Water  Colors  in  Boxes  for  School  Use 


DRAFTING  SUPPLIES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


82  -  84  Washington  St.,  BOSTON 
Factories,  Maiden,  Mass. 


adsworth,  Howland  &  Co.  (Incorporated)  82 

NEVER  MISSED  IT 
Geraldine — "You  lost  your  head  when  you  were  here  last  night." 
Gerald — "Well,  I  could  spare  it;  I  had  yours  on  my  shoulder  " 


t  BOSTON  &  MAINE  RAILROAD  ^ 


LOWEST  RATES 

FAST  TRAIN  SERVICE 

Between  Boston  and  Chicago 

t.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  All  Points  West,  North- 
west and  Southwest. 


Pullman  Parlor  or  Sleeping  Cars  on  All  Through  Trains 


For  Tickets  and  Information  apply  at  any  Principal  Ticket 
Office  of  the  Company. 

».  J.  FLANDERS,  -  (a"3££"ES:  *"*)  -  BOSTON 
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Jfye  -  ^pdover  -  Bookstore 

Academy  Text  Books  1 
Stationery  of  All  Kinds  I 

Special  P.  A.  Monogram  Papers.     Six  different  kinds 
Fountain  Pens  from  $1.00  up.  Magazines 
and  Periodicals. 


"The  Phillips  Andover  Mirror "  Always  on  Sale. 


GEO.  A.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,    -    -    Main  St.,  Andover 


"  Of  all  sad  words  of  pen  or  pencil,  the  saddest  are  the 
words  that  are  dim  and  illegible." 

Coeil   ®   Wood    ®    Straw    @  Mety 

Successor  to  CP  A  NV    "C      PTC  A  CON      CARTER'S  BLOCK, 

JOHN  CORNELL      FlXiinJV    C.    VjLEAOUll  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

Coal  Delivered  to  the  Room  Mill  Wood  for  Kindlings 

MAY  &  BUXTON  2^5 


Painters,  Paper  Bangers  and  Interior  Decorators 

Orders  left  at  No.  116  Park  Street  .  .  TT^  _  Tr__, 
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E>r,  Bancroft 

/*TpO  those  of  us  who  were  members  of  the  school  during 
the  earlier  years  of  Dr.  Bancroft's  administration,  his 
death,  following  so  closely  upon  that  of  Professor  Churchill, 
seems  to  take  Phillips  Academy  out  of  present  time  and 
remove  it  back  into  the  realm  of  history.  The  personal 
element  has  disappeared  from  the  school.  Our  ancestral 
house  has  passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the  family. 
Strangers  go  in  and  out  of  the  once  familiar  doors  ;  strange 
voices  echo  in  the  well-known  corridors  ;  and  the  memory - 
cherished  places  seem  profaned  by  those  who  have  no  part 
nor  lot  in  their  past.  It  is  true  we  have  long  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  Phillips  Academy  of  today  is  far  from  being 
the  Phillips  Academy  of  the  '70s  ;  but  so  long  as  Dr.  Ban- 
croft lived,  we  could  feel  that  the  identity  of  the  school  was 
preserved,  just  as  we  realize  our  own  personal  identity 
through  manhood  back  to  boyhood.  Now  a  new  individual- 
ity must  be  developed  ;  and  as  the  rule  of  Dr.  Bancroft  dif- 
fered from  that  of  Dr.  Taylor,  so  the  new  principal,  when  he 
shall  have  been  discovered,  will  mark  out  for  himself  and  the 
school  a  new  line  of  growth.    Such  is  the  law  of  progress. 

When  the  class  of  1874,  returning  for  its  senior  year, 
found  Mr.  —  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  dignity  of  "  Dr."  — 
Bancroft  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Tilton,  possibly  some  of  us 
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felt  ourselves  in  duty  bound  to  share  with  him  the  burden 
of  conducting  the  school.  This  responsibility  he  encour- 
aged, if,  indeed,  he  did  not  originate  it.  He  took  us  into 
his  confidence,  asking  advice  as  to  certain  matters  of  prac- 
tice. Sometimes  he  removed  demerits  incurred  for  being 
caught  out  of  our  rooms  in  study  hours,  at  the  same  time 
suggesting  that  we  were  too  old  to  set  the  bad  example  of  a 
wanton  disregard  of  rules.  At  times  he  overlooked  minor 
offences  of  which  he  alone  had  knowledge,  possibly  with  a 
view  of  removing  friction  until  he  should  become  firmly 
seated  in  his  chair.  Again  he  made  direct  appeals  to  in- 
dividual students,  urging  them  to  leave  off  skylarking  and 
settle  down  to  work  ;  and  this  he  did  in  the  manner  of  an 
elder  brother  who  had  experience  of  things  forbidden  and 
had  found  out  the  vanity  of  them.  In  a  comparatively  short 
time  he  established  personal  relations  with  the  boys. 

If  at  times  some  of  us  suspected  that  the  trustees  had 
made  a  mistake  in  selecting  Mr.  Bancroft  for  the  head  of 
the  school,  instead  of  appointing  a  .  man  of  greater  dignity 
and  of  more  exact  scholarship,  that  was  because  we  were 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  a 
successful  educator.  We  did  not  appreciate  that  dignity 
may  be  but  another  name  for  that  aloofness  which  results  in 
loss  of  control ;  and  that  scholarly  teachers  are  abundant  in 
the  market,  whereas  persons  capable  of  administering  a 
great  school  are  rare  in  any  generation.  If  proof  were 
needed  of  the  foregoing  assertions,  the  experience  of  neigh- 
boring academies  will  furnish  it  abundantly. 

Dr.  Bancroft  knew  boy  nature.  He  knew  the  habits  of 
boys  ;  he  knew  their  thoughts,  their  ambitions,  their  weak- 
nesses, and  their  good  qualities.  His  sunny  nature,  shin- 
ing on  the  individual  boy,  seemed  to  illuminate  his  character  ; 
and  there  were  no  dark  corners.  He  never  estimated  a  boy 
solely  by  his  class  standing.  He  fully  realized  that  among 
students  there  is  a  diversity  of  gifts  ;  to  one  Greek  roots,  to 
another  football,  to  another  the  conduct  of  literary  societies, 
to  another  the  banjo  or  tennis-racket.    With  each  he  sym- 
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pathized  so  long  as  there  was  no  material  interference  with 
studies.  The  academy  he  considered  the  place  to  prepare 
for  college  ;  and  he  took  every  means  to  keep  that  fact 
before  the  boy's  mind.  Amusement,  recreation,  miscella- 
neous reading  even,  all  were  to  be  subordinated  to  prepara- 
tion for  the  college  of  the  boy's  choice. 

Dr.  Bancroft  knew  teachers.  He  knew  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  human  nature  in  instructors  of  youth.  Some 
teachers  delight  to  rule  for  the  sake  of  ruling,  and  in  their 
mistaken  ardor  they  would  soon  decimate  a  school ;  some  are 
physically  and  mentally  inert,  and  need  constant  stimulus 
from  the  head  of  the  school ;  some  are  suspicious  and  over- 
sensitive as  to  their  own  dignity  ;  and  others  are  alert,  adap- 
table and  ambitious.  Dr.  Bancroft  made  it  his  duty  to  over- 
see his  teachers  quite  as  truly  as  he  looked  after  his  boys. 
He  once  said  to  me  that  he  would  not  approve  the  idea  of 
admitting  boys  to  college  on  certificate  ;  because,  for  one 
reason,  the  examinations  were  needed  to  keep  the  teachers 
up  to  their  work.  The  fact  that  under  him  more  boys  were 
fitted  for  college  than  under  any  other  instructor,  shows  how 
faithfully  he  lived  up  to  his  ideals. 

Dr.  Bancroft  knew  parents.  Inflexible  in  his  adherence 
to  his  own  standards,  he  was  ever  sympathetic  in  his  endeav- 
ors to  cooperate  with  parents  who  were  really  anxious  to 
make  the  most  of  their  sons.  He  was  no  respector  of  per- 
sons when  it  came  to  discipline  ;  but  he  had  no  sentimentality 
to  waste  on  stupid  boys  simply  because  they  were  pious. 
He  welcomed  the  sons  of  prominent  men,  because  their 
presence  was  a  tribute  to  the  standing  and  influence  of  the 
school  in  the  community  ;  and  for  such  recognition  he  labored 
unceasingly.  "We  talk  about  conscience,  and  about  money, 
and  place  and  power,  and  influence,  as  the  great,  chief 
motives,"  he  wrote  to  me  not  long  ago.  "  The  yearning  for 
recognition,  or,  to  use  Matthew  Arnold's  better  word,  con- 
sideration, is  a  mighty  motive,  and  a  noble  one."  He  wanted 
consideration,  not  for  himself,  but  for  Phillips ;  and  there 
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were  times  when  he  felt  that  the  Academy  was  not  as  well 
known  as  it  should  be. 

Just  before  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1887,  he  wrote  : 
"The  school  has  been  doing  well,  but  it  has  not  been  well 
'  edited and  while  we  do  the  work  I  do  not  think  we  get 
the  popular  credit  for  it.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  take 
any  pains  in  this  direction;  or  shall  we  just  go  right  along, 
letting  the  world  find  out  incidentally  the  facts,  while  we 
keep  just  the  best  school  we  can  ?  We  certainly  have  been 
having  too  many  scholars  for  our  force  and  accommodations." 
Then  he  goes  on  to  relate  in  detail  the  improvements  and 
additions  that  the  summer  had  brought  —  a  long  list,  which 
he  termed  "  progressive  education."  He  dwells  with  natural 
pride  on  the  fact  that  during  his  first  fourteen  years  in 
Phillips  he  had  1923  pupils  ;  that  the  school  had  been  send- 
ing " exceptionally  able  fellows  and  fine  scholars"  to  Har- 
vard ;  that  the  courses  of  study  had  been  brought  up  to  a 
high  standard ;  and  that  the  school  had  "  a  good  body  of 
boys,  a  good  faculty,  good  repute,  and  good  connections  with 
the  colleges."  What  he  wanted  was  to  build  up  the  material 
side  of  things,  and  to  secure  the  money  needed  to  equip  the 
school  for  the  work  it  was  called  upon  to  do. 

Dr.  Bancroft  was  in  sympathy  with  the  times.  He  seemed 
to  know  everything  that  was  going  on  in  the  world,  and  to 
enjoy  the  rush  of  events.  Alert  of  mind  as  of  body,  he  had 
an  apt  and  sympathetic  quotation  for  every  occasion.  His 
reading  became  a  part  of  himself,  and  he  was  the  life  of 
every  company  he  entered.  The  constantly  increasing  pres- 
sure put  upon  the  secondary  schools  by  the  colleges  he  met 
with  cheerful  serenity.  Somewhere,  somehow,  he  got  the 
money  to  build  the  laboratories  and  to  pay  the  additional 
teachers  required  to  keep  Phillips  abreast  of  the  times.  He 
did  more.  He  lifted  the  academy  out  of  its  scholastic  rut, 
by  making  it  a  fitting  school  not  for  some  colleges,  but  for 
any  college. 

The  progressive  spirit  in  Dr.  Bancroft  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  do  otherwise  than  to  throw  himself  heart  and  soul 
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into  the  religious  controversy  that  raged  so  fiercely  around 
the  Seminary,  with  which  he  was  officially  connected  as  the 
clerk  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Among  the  letters  from  him 
that  I  have  cherished  is  one  of  twenty-seven  closely  written 
pages,  over  half  of  which  are  taken  up  with  an  appeal  for 
honesty  and  fairness  on  the  part  of  the  press  when  dealing 
with  religious  controversies.  It  is  a  rare  letter,  pervaded 
with  all  the  intensity  of  the  man,  and  even  today,  when  noth- 
ing but  the  embers  of  the  controversy  remain,  it  is  interest- 
ing as  a  revelation  of  its  writer.  To  Dr.  Bancroft,  religion 
was  the  sunshine  of  every-day  life.  There  never  was  even  a 
suspicion  of  cant  about  him  ;  and  he  practiced  rather  than 
preached. 

It  was  a  charming  Andover  into  which  the  Bancrofts 
came.  At  Abbot  Academy  there  were  Miss  McKeen  and 
Miss  Phoebe,  past  masters  in  the  art  of  cultivating  the 
female  intellect  and  developing  the  New  England  conscience. 
At  the  Seminary,  Professor  Park,  although  not  regular  in  his 
work,  was  still  in  charge.  On  occasions  he  mounted  the 
high  pulpit  in  the  old  Seminary  chapel,  and,  removing  the 
great  spectacles  from  his  piercing  eyes,  now  he  drew  aside 
the  curtain  of  heaven,  and  again  he  lifted  the  lid  from  the 
bottomless  pit.  Professor  Phelps,  too,  was  not  wholly  out  of 
harness  ;  and  his  home,  administered  by  his  gracious  wife, 
was  hospitable  not  alone  to  Fern.  Sems.  and  theologues,  but 
also  to  some  of  the  Academy  boys.  For  next-door  neighbors 
the  Bancrofts  had  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Taylor,  those  de- 
voted friends  of  boys  and  girls,  whose  Middlers'  party  was 
the  event  of  the  year. 

Then,  there  were  Professor  and  Mrs.  Churchill  :  he  the 
presiding  genius  alike  of  the  Draper  and  the  Means  prize 
speakings  at  the  Academy,  of  the  Draper  Readings  at  Abbot, 
and  of  such  rhetorical  exercises  as  the  Seminary  indulged  in. 
Happy  the  boy  or  the  girl  who  had  the  benefit  of  his  instruc- 
tions ;  for  his  good  taste  was  contagious,  and  to  him  elocution 
meant  the  interpretation  of  the  author's  meaning  rather  than 
the  exhibition  of  the  performer's  abilities.    In  all  Andover 
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there  was  no  smile  so  inspiring,  no  greeting  more  kindly, 
and  no  personality  more  pervasive.  Then,  too,  there  was 
Mr.  Coy,  the  new  senior-class  teacher,  who  speedily  returned 
to  New  Haven  for  a  pretty  bride,  whom  the  boys  came  to 
worship;  and  Professor  and  Mrs.  Downs,  who,  happily,  are 
still  left  to  link  the  past  and  present,  and  to  exemplify  to 
new  comers  the  spirit  of  the  former  days.  Nor  should  we 
forget  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter,  at  the  Mansion  House,  those 
ideal,  if  not  typical,  keepers  of  a  New  England  village  inn. 
Among  such  congenial  spirits,  Dr.  Bancroft  was  in  his 
element ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  those  professors  and  in- 
structors who  came  newly  to  Andover  during  his  regime 
found  in  him  a  sympathetic  friend  and  wise  counsellor. 

In  Andover  those  were  the  days  of  the  yellow  house  with 
white  trimmings,  and  the  white  house  with  green  blinds, 
before  Queen  Anne  and  her  kindred  ascended  the  archi- 
tectural throne  to  lord  it  even  over  Andover  Hill.  Street 
lamps  were  about  cotemporary  with  Dr.  Bancroft ;  and  there 
was  no  trolley  to  shorten  the  road  from  Lawrence  after  the 
last  train  had  departed.  Then  Philo  and  Inquiry  were  the 
only  societies  ;  the  glee  club  met  occasionally  by  moonlight ; 
and  the  hosts  of  clubs  known  to  the  Academy  today  were 
then  summed  up  in  the  Shawshine  Fire  Engine  Company ! 

It  has  been  with  deep  misgiving  and  with  halting  pen  that 
I  have  tried  to  set  down  some  impressions  of  Dr.  Bancroft. 
From  the  time  I  first  met  him  as  principal  to  the  end  of  his 
life  we  were  friends.  His  letters,  if  not  frequent,  were  of 
an  intimate  nature,  and  he  always  wrote  as  if  there  had  been 
no  separation  between  us  jn  thought  or  feeling.  Doubtless 
there  were  many  others  with  whom  he  shared  his  hopes  and 
ambitions,  and  to  whom  he  expressed  his  longings.  Of  late 
years  his  hasty  visits  to  Washington  were  a  source  of  brief 
but  very  great  pleasure  ;  and  in  his  death  I  have  a  contin- 
uing loss.  Looking  back  over  the  twenty-eight  years  of  his 
work,  comparing  him  with  other  instructors  whom  I  have 
known  in  schools  and  colleges,  he  seems  to  me  to  have  been, 
when  looked  at  from  all  standpoints,  an  ideal  head  of  Phillips 
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Academy.  He  embodied  its  traditions  ;  in  his  alert  person- 
ality he  expressed  its  present  activities  ;  and  in  his  strivings 
he  foreshadowed  its  future  usefulness  —  in  a  word,  he  was 
the  Academy.  Charles  Moore,  '74. 


Evening  Ibours, 

When  Evening's  contemplative  hours  draw  nigh 

Together  let  us  stray  where  Fancy  leads, 

In  yon  star's  wake,  that  beckons  us  on  high  ; 

Or,  wearied  there,  we'll  wander  through  the  meads 

Among  the  lesser  beauties,  lowly  weeds, 

Where,  fragrance-fraught,  the  busy  breezes  rove 

And  waft  against  our  cheeks  soft,  downy  seeds  ; 

Ah,  happy  thought  —  sweet  messages  of  love, 

That  'tween  the  Flower- Youths  and  Flower-Maidens  move. 

Thomas  Y.  Cooper. 


pap  Perkins'  Cbrtetmas  3uMation, 


"T)AP  Perkins  was  growing  old.  If  you  told  him  so  there 
was  always  trouble,  but  the  fact  remained  ;  Pap  was 
growing  old.  And  this  was  continually  demonstrated. 
Since  his  failure  ten  years  ago  the  old  man  had  never  been 
permitted  to  work  in  the  fields  ;  he  was  far  too  feeble.  At 
this  he  had  "  bucked  "  strenuously,  but  to  no  avail.  He 
flattered  himself  however  that,  "ef  he  did  hev  a  bad  spell  now 
an'  then,  his  thinker  was  still  as  clar'  as  a  bell,"  and  the  blow 
fell  heavily  on  him  when  a  few  years  later  he  was  defeated 
by  his  eldest  grandson,  Frank,  in  the  race  for  the  trustee- 
ship of  the  little  loghouse  school  two  miles  up  the  creek. 
For  Pap  had  been  trustee  of  this  same  school  for  over  fifty 
years.  However  with  all  the  optimism  of  his  cheery  old 
disposition  he  rallied  to  the  shock,  and  "rekined  thet  ef 
Frank  was  sorter  bossing  things  now,  he  c'd  beat  him  out 
with  the  gals  anyhow,  an'  the  lad  c'dn't  tetch  him  in  a  jig." 
This  he  fully  believed.  So  it  seemed  the  last  straw  when 
one  Saturday  night,  when  old  Abe  Petry  had  come  in  with 
his  fiddle  and  the  lads  from  the  country  round  were  dropping 
in,  that  Pap,  who  had  been  somewhat  indisposed  for  the  last 
week,  was  summarily  ordered  to  bed  by  his  arbitrary  and 
strong-willed  daughter-in-law. 

Pap  meekly  obeyed,  but  his  heart  was  very  heavy,  and 
something,  he  resolved,  must  be  done  to  recover  his  lost 
prestige.  Then  an  inspiration  came  to  him ;  he  would 
agitate  a  family  reunion  and  he,  as  the  senior  member, 
would  take  the  most  prominent  part.  And  what  time  more 
convenient  than  Christmas  ?  His  daughter-in-law  ridiculed 
the  notion  as  impracticable,  and  indeed  it  did  seem  rather 
flighty.  The  mountain  valleys  of  West  Virginia  are  filled, 
in  winter,  with  terrible  drifts  of  snow,  and  travelling  becomes 
almost  impossible ;. moreover  some  of  the  more  distant  Per- 
kinses resided  twenty  and  thirty  miles  away  and  the  nearest 
railroad  ran  through  Freemont,  twenty-three  miles  to  the 
south.    But  Pap  persisted,  and  swore  that,  "  ef  he  knew  the 
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Perkinses  they'd  come  plum  thro'  all  hell  to  get  something 
rare  to  eat."  And  something  rare  he  meant  to  give  them. 
Two  strapping  yearling  hogs  he  had  of  his  own  raising,  and 
Andrew  Clay,  three  miles  up  the  creek,  had  three  monster 
turkeys  which  he  was  willing  to  dispose  of.  To  be  sure  he 
asked  a  good  price  for  them  but  Pap  was  flush  this  year. 
A  party  surveying  up  the  creek  had  camped  near  him  during 
the  summer,  and  the  boss  had  given  him  fifteen  dollars  in 
coin  of  the  realm  for  the  skins  of  two  bears  which  had  fallen 
to  the  old  man's  gun  some  few  years  before. 

Pap's  first  step  was  to  make  out  a  complete  list  of  guests. 
This  was  superfluous,  to  be  sure,  but  it  gave  the  old  man 
pleasure  and  kept  him  busy.  It  was  accomplished  only  by 
the  heroic  aid  of  young  Dan,  a  lad  of  fourteen  years,  who 
was  the  most  thoroughly  educated  member  of  the  family 
and  was  considered  a  keen  lad.  The  boy  helped  his  grand- 
father in  more  ways  than  merely  writing  at  dictation,  and 
was  frequently  called  upon  to  assist  the  old  man's  memory. 

"Then  Joe's  two  boys,  Dan,  we  gotter  hev  them,  leetle 
Joe  and  George.    Put  'em  down." 

"  Now  Pap,"  Dan  would  say,  "  what's  the  matter  with  yew. 
Yew  know  same  as  I  dew  thet  Lige  Wiley  shot  Joe  three 
year  back." 

"  Oh  thet's  so,"  Pap  would  reply,  "  but  George,  how  'bout 
George? " 

"  Now  Pap,"  Dan  would  say  again,  "  yew  know  well  thet 
George  was  hanged  last  winter  in  Freemont,  for  killing 
Lige." 

Eventually  all  was  settled  and  every  Perkins  for  a  score 
of  miles  around  was  bidden.  On  the  twenty-fourth  there 
came  a  light  snowstorm,  but  the  following  day  broke  glori- 
ously with  about  two  inches  of  snow  whitening  the  ground. 
The  more  distant  relatives  had  come  in  the  day  before  and 
were  quartered,  with  the  exception  of  Perk  Perkins,  and 
"Big  John  "  and  his  family,  on  the  neighboring  Perkinses. 
"  Big  John  "  who  was  Pap's  own  brother,  and  Perk,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  as  Sheriff  of  Boone  County,  were  Pap's 
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guests  for  the  night  ;  the  rest  were  to  come  in  during  the 
day.  Andy  Perkins  and  his  family  together  with  Bud,  Jack 
and  Andy,  Jack's  sons,  and  the  Jake  Perkinses,  and  Jeb's 
family,  and  Main  Perkins  and  his  four  sons,  and  Mirandy 
and  her  man,  and  Dora  and  Tracy  who  were  working  in 
Freemont,  and  Delia  and  her  children,  and  Lucy,  with  Tom 
Hunt,  her  husband,  all  these  were  expected,  and  many  more. 
A  wonderfully  successful  affair  was  promised,  and  Pap 
should  have  been  radiant ;  but  he  was  not.  The  two  fat 
hogs  had  been  slaughtered  and  all  the  materials  necessary 
for  an  elegant  repast  were  at  hand  ;  but  the  turkeys  had  not 
arrived  !  Andrew  Clay  had  hoped  to  bring  them  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  had  promised  to  have  them  at  the 
house  'by  the  next  day  sure';  but  the  turkeys  were  still 
absent. 

Pap  roused  his  two  youngest  grandsons  with  difficulty — 
they  were  dreaming  of  those  turkeys — and  sent  them  grumb- 
ling to  Andrew  Clay's.  The  distance  was  rather  more  than 
five  miles,  and  Pap  could  scarce  expect  them  back  before 
half  past  eight,  but  he  spent  every  minute  of  the  time  in 
eager  anticipation.  At  eight  o'clock  Mirandy  arrived 
with  her  husband,  and  from  then  on  the  guests  continued  to 
come  in.  Pap  paid  no  attention  to  them  ;  he  was  on  the 
lookout  for  those  turkeys.  When  by  half  past  nine  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  boys,  Pap  was  nearly  frantic.  Five 
minutes  later  Bill  appeared,  running.  He  was  bareheaded 
and  had  a  bloody  nose,  but  he  had  no  turkeys. 

His  excited  mother  rushed  out  to  meet  him.  "Where's 
Dan?"  she  called  "  Bill,  oh  Bill,  where's  Dan?" 

"  He's  all  right,"  said  the  boy  hastily,  "  He's  along  o'  the 
road.  He  ain't  hurt  bad.  I  think  his  leg's  plumb  broke. 
'Twas  them  damned  Wileys  jumped  us.     Lem  Wiley  he — " 

"  But  the  tuikeys,  the  turkeys,  boy,"  almost  shrieked  Pap, 
"  where  are  them  turkeys?" 

"  They  got  'em,  tew,"  said  the  boy  laconically,  "  We  did 
all  we  c'd." 

Pap  looked  around  ;  only   his   eldest  grandson  and  Perk 
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Perkins  were  present,  of  the  men,  and  his  daughter-in-law- 
was  the  only  other  one  near.  He  had  tried  so  hard  to  make 
a  success  of  the  dinner  at  least,  and  now  all  seemed  lost  ; 
but  he  did  not  despair.  "  Not  another  fellar  knows  o'  this 
'ere  "  said  he  and  they  never  will  know  it,  for  by  the  Great 
Jehovah  we'll  have  them  turkeys  for  dinner  !  Now  Perk 
yew  just  sorter  stroll  in  an'  find  three  guns.  Yew  Frank 
git  the  powder  horns  from  the  leetle  cupboard  ;  and  Bill  and 
Mary'll  hitch  up  and  git  Dan." 

Five  minutes  later  the  three  men  started  out.  "  Head 
fer  OF  Lem  Wileys,  fellars"  said  Pap,  "them  fellars'll  sure 
head  fer  thet  ol'  rascal's  place." 

Ever  since  the  Wileys  had  moved  into  the  country,  some 
fifty  years  ago,  there  had  been  bad  blood  between  the  two 
families,  and  an  incessant  feud,  sometimes  very  bitter,  other- 
times  almost  forgotten,  had  been  kept  alive  between  them. 
The  trouble  had  come  to  a  head  some  few  years  ago  when  in 
practically  open  family  warfare,  over  a  half  dozen  from  both 
clans  had  been  killed.  This  was  too  much  for  the  state  gov- 
ernment to  stand,  and  matters  had  been  somewhat  mended 
by  the  public  execution  of  George  and  old  »Dan  Perkins  and 
of  three  of  the  Wiley  boys  on  one  and  the  same  day. 
Hordes  of  the  friends  of  both  families  had  come  into  town 
as  rescue  parties  for  their  respective  friends  ;  but  the  influ- 
ence of  each  was  thus  counteracted,  and  the  executions  had 
proceeded  without  serious  disorder.  Since  then  things  had 
been  better,  and  though  bad  feeling  still  prevailed,  the  two 
families  had  never  since  come  to  bloodshed. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  reached  the  Wiley  stronghold. 
The  light  snow  around  the  dwelling  showed  no  signs  of 
foot-steps,  but  Pap  persisted  and  he  and  Perk  stationed 
themselves  as  guard  on  the  road,  a  vantage  point  from 
which  there  was  an  extensive  view.  In  fact  from  here  one 
could  see  every  approach  to  the  house  save  from  the  south  ; 
here  the  boy  was  posted.  His  station  was  under  the  cover 
of  a  little  clump  of  tall  pines,  and  leaning  his  gun  against 
one  of  these  he  prepared  for  a  long  wait.       Barely  five 
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minutes  later  he  heard  a  sound  directly  behind  him  and 
turning  saw  Lem  Wiley  and  his  twin  brother  moving  swiftly 
towards  the  house.  The  other  Wiley  was  carrying  a  rifle  at 
trail,  and  there  was  no  denying  their  guilt  for  under  one  arm 
Lem  Wiley  carried  a  whopping  big  turkey  and  over  his  back 
was  slung  the  other  brace.  That  moment  they  caught  sight 
of  him,  and  the  lad  with  the  gun  got  into  action  immediately  ; 
but  one  does  not  fire  accurately  before  one  brings  the  gun 
to  shoulder,  and  before  a  second  shot  could  be  fired  young 
Perkins  had  gotten  in  a  swing  with  his  gun.  The  motion 
took  the  gun  from  the  other's  hands,  but  unfortunately  in 
its  continued  swing  it  struck  a  monster  pine.  When  a  rattle- 
trap old  gun  impelled  by  the  strength  of  sturdy  nineteen 
comes  into  contact  with  a  full-grown  pine,  there  is  liable  to 
be  some  damage  to  the  gun.  The  tree  is  generally  used  to 
hard  knocks.  Accordingly  when  Perkins  started  in  pursuit 
of  the  Wileys  he  had  no  serviceable  gun  with  him,  but 
his  enemies  knowing  nothing  of  his  misfortune  were  in  full 
and  precipitate  flight.  He  was  considered  the  best  runner 
in  the  valley  and  soon  overtook  the  first  fugitives,  but  Lem 
had  had  a  good  start  and — Perkins  had  his  eyes  on  those 
turkeys.  Overburdened  Lem  Wiley  lost  ground  speedily 
and  a  hundred  yards  from  the  house  was  compelled  to  drop 
the  prizes.  Frank  picked  them  up  and  scooted,  for  the 
other  boy  had  turned  back  for  his  gun  and  from  the  Wiley 
house  more  than  one  man  was  crowding  out. 

He  was  none  too  soon.  As  he  disappeared  into  the 
thicket  two  wild  shots  rang  out  after  him,  and  when  he 
reached  Pap  and  Perk  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  road 
quite  a  little  force  of  men  were  seen  making  towards  them. 
As  they  watched  three  men  detached  themselves  from  the 
group  and  veered  round  to  the  left.  The  rest  of  the  party 
came  onward.  The  maneuver  was  evident.  "Pap,"  said 
Frank,  "they  'uns  is  making  for  "  Devil's  Hole." 

Perk  nodded,  "By  God  they  are,  an'  ef  they  git  there 
first,  hit's  all  up  with  us." 

Half  way  between  there  and  home  lay  "  Devil's  Hole,"  a 
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narrow  defile  where  a  brave  man  and  a  good  shot  could  hold 
the  road  against  a  half  score.  For  this  place  the  smaller 
party  was  making,  and  Pap  and  his  comrades,  driven  up  by 
the  main  body,  would  be  shot  down  like  rats,  without  a 
fighting  chance,  should  the  enemy  gain  the  position. 

There  was  nothing  left  but  a  trial  of  speed  and  Frank  and 
Perk  were  good  runners,  but  Pap  was  old  and  unused  of  late 
to  such  exertions,  and  before  they  had  gone  half  way  he  was 
forced  to  fall  out ;  Perk  and  the  lad,  reluctantly  persuaded 
by  Pap  that  it  was  for  the  best,  ran  on.  Pap's  voice  fol- 
lowed them.  "  Go  on  fellars  an'  you'll  git  there  fust — I  kin 
hold  'em  off  some — an' — an' — fellars,  look  out  fer  them 
turkeys." 

Half  a  minute  later  the  advance  guard  of  the  pursuit 
trotted  up.  Pap  was  very  flurried  and  made  a  bad  shot  but 
nevertheless  Lem  Wiley  howled,  and  Pap  chuckled,  "Oho, 
yew  w'd  steal  my  turkeys!"  The  Wileys  thinking  the  whole 
force  was  in  ambush  stopped  abruptly  and  fled,  but  Pap  got 
old  Lem  Wiley,  his  particular  enemy  through  the  leg  with  a 
long  distance  shot.  The  Wileys  disappeared  for  good. 
Pap  jumped  up  and  kicked  his  heels  ;  he  had  not  felt  so 
young  for  a  long  while  ;  then  he  pursued  his  way.  He 
met  the  other  two  at  "  the  Hole";  the  smaller  body  of  the 
Wileys  had  not  yet  arrived. 

"  Hurry  up  !"  said  Pap,  "  Ef  we  git  out  o'  sight  they'll 
think  we  ain't  come  yet  and  wait." 

Acting  upon  this  advice  they  took  a  rapid  pace,  and  disap- 
pearing round  a  curve  in  the  road,  reached  home  unmolested. 

At  the  scene  of  the  jubilee,  Mary  was  nervously  awaiting 
the  return  of  the  rescue  party.  Half  an  hour  before  Dan 
had  been  brought  into  the  barn,  unnoticed,  and  she  herself 
had  done  all  needful  for  him,  for  the  nearest  doctor  was  at 
Freemont,  far  to  the  south.  No  one  else  had  noticed  any- 
thing unusual  and  nobody  noticed  the  triumphant  three  as 
they  stealthily  sneaked  into  the  kitchen.  Mary  welcomed 
them  hastily  and  began  dressing  the  turkeys  immediately. 

Nevertheless  the  dinner  was  almost  an  hour  late  and  it 
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nearly  broke  Pap's  heart.  But  the  triumphant  progress  of 
the  meal  more  than  satisfied  the  old  man's  fondest  expecta- 
tions, and  when,  at  about  five  o'clock  the  repast  finally  drew 
to  a  close,  under  the  mellowing  influence  of  the  purest  of 
'  mountain  dew'  from  his  own  strictly  private  still,  his  dis- 
pleasure melted  away  and  radiant  happiness  showed  on  every 
line  of  his  hard  old  face.  Pap's  Christmas  jubilation  was  a 
howling  success. 

John  Ne smith  Greely. 


a  meet  point  flndoent. 

T\TEST  POINT,  the  government  military  school,  is  situ. 

ated  on  a  high  plateau  about  fifty  miles  north  of 
New  York  city.  Many  feet  below  the  level  of  the  plain, 
the  Hudson  moves  sluggishly  seaward,  through  an  ideal  part 
of  the  Highlands.  Down  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  there  is  a 
rocky  promontory,  jutting  out  into  the  river.  Here  the  brave 
Andre  landed  during  the  Revolution,  on  his  perilous  mission 
to  carry  out  the  schemes  of  Benedict  Arnold. 

Some  years  ago,  this  spot  was  the  secret  resort  of  lively 
cadets,  who  would  assemble  there  on  dark  nights  to  receive 
contraband  goods  and  smuggle  them  into  camp.  This  con- 
traband was  called  "boodle,"  and  consisted  of  certain  deli- 
cacies with  which  the  government  would  not  provide  them. 
The  practice  was  frowned  upon  by  the  officials,  and  as  West 
Point  discipline  is  of  the  strictest  kind,  a  cadet  caught  in 
the  act  of  taking  boodle  across  posts  into  camp  or  barracks 
would  have  been  expelled  from  the  academy  and  sent  home 
in  disgrace,  no  longer  eligible  to  be  an  officer  in  the  army. 

Not  long  since,  when  the  boodle  business  was  thriving,  a 
young  Harvard  student  happened  to  be  in  West  Point 
visiting  a  cadet,  when  one  of  the  nights  came  around  on 
which  the  boodlers  were  to  meet  a  boatload  of  contraband. 
He  was  asked  to  join  the  expedition,  and  told  to  wait  for 
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them  beyond  camp  limits.  As  this  was  a  rare  privilege  for 
anyone  not  a  cadet,  he  gladly  accepted  the  invitation. 

The  night  was  starry  and  cloudless,  and  the  Harvard  man 
chose  a  convenient  place  on  the  outskirts  of  the  camp,  in 
which  to  await  the  cadets  who  were  to  make  up  the  party. 
From  his  place  of  concealment  he  could  look  over  the  camp. 
There  lay  the  white  walled  tents  in  even  rows,  with  the  com- 
pany streets  lined  out  between  them.  All  was  quiet  except 
for  the  low  sound  of  voices  coming  from  the  tents ;  occasion- 
ally there  could  be  heard  strains  of  martial  music,  which  the 
military  band  was  playing  on  the  farther  side  of  the  camp. 
The  only  visible  sign  of  life  was  the  form  of  the  guard  on 
post,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro.  The  Cambridge  student  was 
thinking  how  glorious  and  inspiring  the  West  Point  life, 
with  all  its  traditions,  must  be,  as  compared  to  the  mono- 
tonous college  course,  when  suddenly  a  dim  figure  appeared 
darting  across  post  number  nine. 

Too  late!  The  voice  of  the  sentry  rang  out  clear  and 
strong — "  Who  goes  there  ?  Halt !  "  The  culprit  sped  on 
till  he  reached  the  shelter  of  the  bushes  above  the  cliffs. 
The  corporal  of  the  guard  was  called,  but  after  due  consul- 
tation they  decided  that  only  a  "  cit,"  in  camp  unlawfully, 
had  crossed  the  post.  The  corporal  withdrew,  and  once 
more  the  sentry  began  to  walk  his  beat.  He  had  reached 
the  lower  end  of  the  post,  next  to  number  eight,  and  had 
turned  back.  When  he  was  well  on  his  way  toward  ten,  a 
silent  group  of  cadets  came  out  from  their  hiding  places  and 
crept  one  by  one  across  his  beat. 

The  Harvard  man  joined  them  and  observed  that  each  one 
carried  a  strong  linen  bag,  the  regulation  clothes-bag.  The 
party  plunged  into  the  brush,  and  entered  a  secret  path 
which  led  down  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  With  considerable 
difficulty  they  slid  and  scrambled  down  the  rocks  and  out 
upon  the  promontory.  With  hushed  signals  they  hailed  the 
row-boat  which  was  bringing  in  the  boodle.  The  stumps  of 
two  or  three  candles  were  lighted,  and  the  cadets  quietly  un- 
loaded the  boat,  piling  the  supplies  in  a  confused  heap  on 
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the  rocks.  Then  the  craft  silently  pushed  out  into  the 
river  and  disappeared,  and  the  boodlers  began  to  collect 
their  several  purchases  and  stow  them  away  in  the  clothes- 
bags. 

To  the  Harvard  man  it  was  certainly  an  interesting  scene. 
On  one  side  were  the  cliffs  of  the  Hudson,  and  on  the  other 
the  black  waters  of  the  river.  The  candles  dimly  lit  up 
the  scene.  There  were  the  cadets  in  their  gray  uniforms, 
clustered  about  the  pile  of  boodle,  each  hunting  for  his 
number.  They  spoke  in  hushed  whispers,  and  a  man  was 
sent  into  the  brush  to  act  as  a  sentry. 

All  at  once  they  were  dazzled  by  a  strong  light  thrown 
upon  them  ;  it  was  from  the  search-light  of  a  large  excursion 
steamer,  plying  up  stream  from  New  York.  It  soon  passed 
along  and  left  the  surroundings  seemingly  darker  than  ever. 
A  little  later,  within  a  rod  of  the  rocks,  appeared  the  end  of 
a  long  pole,  which  slowly  merged  into  the  bowsprit  of  a 
barge,  with  all  sails  set  to  catch  the  night  wind.  The  helms- 
man was  probably  not  unfamiliar  with  the  scene  on  the 
rocks,  as  his  boat  passed  noiselessly  down  stream,  close  to 
the  shore. 

The  cadets  had  by  this  time  found  their  property,  but  a 
few  packages  were  still  uncalled  for,  so  they  opened  these 
goods  and  disposed  of  them  at  once. 

After  all  signs  of  landing  had  been  cleared  away  the  lights 
were  blown  out,  and  the  party  shouldered  their  bags  and  be- 
gan to  scramble  up  over  the  ledges  into  the  boodle  path. 
This  path  was  a  difficult  stretch,  over  ledges  and  through 
woods  ;  in  some  places  it  was  narrow  and  rather  dangerous. 
Slowly  they  moved  up  over  the  rocks,  heading  for  camp. 
In  one  place  it  was  necessary  to  cross  a  ravine  on  a  narrow 
ledge.  The  whole  line  but  one  had  passed  in  safety.  That 
one,  who  came  last,  had  an  especially  heavy  load,  which,  be- 
sides other  things,  contained  a  number  of  bottles.  In  the 
darkness  he  missed  his  step  on  the  ledge,  and  rolled  grace- 
fully off  into  the  rocks  and  bushes,  amid  a  noise  of  breaking 
glass.    The  leader  gave  a  hushed  order  to  "  Quit  making 
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that  noise  !  "  and,  as  the  rest  of  the  party  were  sufficiently 
occupied  with  their  own  affairs,  poor  "Quo,"  as  he  was  nick- 
named, had  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  catch  up  with  the 
line  as  best  he  could. 

Soon  the  line  came  out  into  "  Flirtation  Walk,"  a  well  kept 
and  much  frequented  path  which  circles  the  point.  Here 
extra  care  had  to  be  taken,  for  officers,  as  well  as  cadets, 
were  apt  to  come  that  way.  The  boodlers  marched  along  in 
silence,  each  intently  listening  for  the  click-click  of  an 
officer's  sword  on  the  ground.  They  skirted  the  ruins  of  old 
Fort  Clinton,  which  forms  the  limit  of  the  camp,  intending  to 
steal  into  the  parade  ground  and  enter  through  post  number 
one,  but  suddenly  the  strains  of  the  band  were  heard  in  the 
closing  piece  of  the  concert.  It  was  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  and  as  the  cadets  recognized  the  stirring  air  of  the 
national  hymn,  which  they  had  heard  so  often  and  grown  to 
love,  everyone  of  the  group  removed  his  cap  and  waited  till 
the  last  notes  had  died  away. 

It  was  deemed  unwise  to  enter  by  post  number  one  so 
soon  after  the  concert,  so  they  skirted  camp  till  they  came 
opposite  post  nine,  across  which  they  had  come  out.  Here 
the  Harvard  student  bade  them  good-night  and  went  to  his 
hotel.  The  cadets,  following  the  method  which  they  had 
used  before,  waited  until  the  sentry  had  turned  toward 
number  ten,  then  crossed  the  post  very  stealthily,  and  were 
safe.  Just  as  the  drums  began  to  beat  "Taps"  the  last 
boodler  disappeared  with  his  booty  into  his  tent. 

Richard  Park. 


TN  the  November  number  of  the  Columbia  Literary 
Monthly  there  appears  an  article  entitled,  "  Tennyson 
as  an  Epic  Poet."  The  essay  begins  with  a  brief  history  of 
the  epic,  and  a  word  concerning  the  development  of  the 
Arthurian  legend,  leading  up  to  Tennyson's  version  in  the 
Idylls  of  the  King.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place 
to  enter  upon  a  general  discussion  of  the  Idylls  ;  it  would  re- 
quire volumes  to  consider  them  adequately.  I  wish  merely 
to  refute  some  of  the  arguments  presented  in  this  article. 

A  parallel  is  first  drawn  between  Tennyson  and  Vergil, 
and  the  writer  states  that  "  both  of  them  excel  chiefly  in 
the  perfection  of  their  style,  and  besides  this  have  little 
else."  I  will  not  attempt  to  answer  this  remarkable  and 
sweeping  statement  by  another  equally  sweeping,  but  will 
defer  it  until  I  have  answered  the  next,  that  "  Tennyson 
wrote  in  order  to  write,"  and  "  was  making  a  bid  for  popular 
favor."  The  incorrectness  of  this  is  clear  to  anyone  who 
has  studied  the  character  of  Tennyson  ;  like  every  great  man, 
he  was  careless  of  popular  praise. 

But  a  still  stranger  declaration  is  made  in  the  next  para- 
graph, which  informs  us  that  the  highest  ideal  of  the  old 
versions  of  the  Arthuriad,  notably  Malory's,  was  virginity  ; 
that  "  the  true  knight  would  not  think  of  lowering  himself 
to  earthly  passion."  This  shows  an  utter  misunderstanding 
of  the  spirit  of  Malory's  "Morte  D' Arthur."  Malory  has  no 
ideals  except  courage ;  he  is  not  immoral,  but  simply  un- 
moral— essentially  so  as  the  historian  of  a  period  "that 
hovered  between  war  and  wantonness."  But  Tennyson — 
and  herein  lies  the  disproof  of  the  statement  that  he  "  has 
little  else"  besides  style — has  taken  this  old  narrative,  scru- 
pulously circumstantial  and  hopelessly  realistic  as  it  is,  as  a 
theme,  and  from  it  has  developed  a  stupendous  ethical 
tragedy,  in  which  the  man  Arthur  is  absorbed  and  almost 
obscured  by  the  great  purpose  to  develop  and  maintain  a 
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pure  and  high-minded  knighthood,  whose  members  should 
be  faithful  to  their  oaths, 

"  To  reverence  their  King,  as  if  he  were 

Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as  their  King, 

To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 

To  ride  about  redressing  human  wrong, 

To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it, 

To  honor  his  own  word  as  if  his  God's, 

To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity, 

To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her, 

And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds, 

Until  they  won  her." 

This  criticism  states  that  in  the  Idylls  "  the  meaning  of 
the  Holy  Grail  is  totally  lost."  On  the  contrary  the  Grail 
is  the  mystical  embodiment  of  Arthur's  purpose,  and  takes 
on  a  new  and  greater  significance.  While  the  Idylls  are  in 
a  sense  an  epic,  and  as  such  partially  historical  in  their 
origin,  they  are  no  more  bound  to  their  sources  than  is 
Hamlet  to  the  history  of  Denmark. 

Furthermore  the  author  contrasts  Malory's  Lancelot,  "  a 
perfect  knight  except  for  his  earthly  passion  for  Guinevere," 
with  Tennyson's  Lancelot  who,  he  says,  "  represents  the 
evil  power  who  by  his  corruption  of  Queen  Guinevere  breaks 
up  the  holy  and  chaste  fellowship  of  the  Round  Table  and 
defeats  Arthur."  He  seems  not  to  see  that  this  one  flaw, 
this  one  except  make  the  two  conceptions  compatible.  The 
Lancelot  of  the  Idylls  is  heroic,  courteous,  noble  even  in  his 
passion  for  Guinevere,  for  "  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely 
true."  It  is  not  Modred,  "the  subtle  beast,"  nor  Vivien,  "of 
all  the  court  the  wiliest  and  the  worst,"  but  Lancelot,  the 
almost  perfect  man,  who  brings  about  final  destruction. 

The  essay  develops  a  curious  misconception  of  Tennyson's 
Arthur,  when  it  implies  that  he  is  not  noble  and  heroic. 
The  author  has  evidently  forgotten  the  account  of  the  battle 
of  Bedegraine,  where  Arthur 
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"  leading  all  his  knighthood,  threw  the  kings 
Carados,  Urien,  Cradlemont  of  Wales, 
Claudius  and  Clarence  of  Northumberland, 
The  King  Brandagoras  of  Latangor 
With  Anguisant  of  Erin,  Morganore 
And  Lot  of  Orkney." 

After  calling  Arthur  "ungallant,  unchivalrous,  self- 
righteous  and  conceited,"  he  attempts  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  epithets  by  citing  his  final  speech  to  Guinevere.  It  is 
hard  to  realize  the  depth  of  Arthur's  despair  at  this  point. 
The  nobility  and  sincerity  of  his  own  character  have  kept 
him  blind  to  the  decay  of  the  vital  fibres  of  the  edifice 
which  he  has  spent  his  life  in  erecting.  But  the  discovery 
of  the  sin  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere  has  dealt  the  final  blow 
to  the  tottering  structure,  and  he  sees  his  whole  great  pur- 
pose utterly  and  hopelessly  destroyed.  It  is  this  which 
makes  him  speak  the  infinitely  sad  words  : 

"  Thou  hast  not  made  my  life  so  sweet  to  me 
That  I  the  King  should  greatly  care  to  live  ; 
For  thou  hast  spoilt  the  purpose  of  my  life." 

Contrast  this  stern  but  pitying  sorrow  with  the  action  of 
Malory's  Arthur,  who  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  Guinevere's 
infidelitv  condemns  her  to  he  burned  at  the  stake,  whence 
she  is  hardly  rescued  by  Lancelot,  through  force  of  arms. 

Having  thus  merely  thrown  pebbles  at  the  gates  of 
Camelot,  as  it  were,  the  writer  makes  the  naive  statement, 
"Thus  Tennyson  has  made  a  bad  job  of  both  his  subject- 
matter  and  his  characters."  Not  a  word  of  the  nobly- 
jealous  Geraint,  of  Elaine,  of  Gareth,  "the  kitchen-knave," 
or  of  the  many  other  major  and  minor  characters  so  exquis- 
itely drawn,  to  substantiate  this  broad  declaration.  And 
then  the  article  closes  with  the  words,  "  We  must  conclude 
then  that  Tennyson  has  absolutely  no  claim  to  be  consid- 
ered as  an  epic  poet." 

Ckas.  T.  Ryder. 


fllMracje. 

The  Death  of  Catullus. 

(Very  freely  adapted  from  the  French  of  Catulle  Mendes.) 

It  was  mid-afternoon,  the  gala  time  of  Rome,  and  crowds  filled 
the  narrow,  winding  streets,  bickering,  shouting,  screaming.  Now 
and  again  there  would  fall  a  sudden  silence,  followed  by  a  rustle 
as  of  straw,  when  one  of  the  lords  was  carried  by  in  his  litter,  the 
ever-present,  proud,  patrician  sneer  upon  his  lips,  and  a  weary  rout 
of  clients  struggling  along  behind.  Or,  perhaps,  it  was  some 
famous  courtesan  who  passed,  Fulvia  or  dark  Sempronia,  or  even 
Lesbia  the  golden,  high  on  the  shoulders  of  four  gigantic  black- 
amoors, her  tire-woman  slowly  waving  a  fan  of  peacock 
feathers. 

The  noises  of  the  rabble  entered  the  sick-room  faintly  and  con- 
fusedly, like  the  buzzing  of  bees.  The  air  there  was  stifling, 
pregnant  with  approaching  death ;  for  Catullus,  poet  of  summer- 
silvery  olive  groves,  was  leaving  the  laughing  world  for  the  dim 
unknown.  By  his  bedside,  tablets  in  hand,  sat  Xanthias,  cold 
comforter  of  sorrows. 

"  Happy  art  thou,  Caius,"  Xanthias  was  saying.  "  Happy  art 
thou,  dying  young,  in  the  summer  of  thy  glory.  Rejoice  that  it 
will  never  be  thine  to  endure  the  day  of  pain  of  the  old,  the  hope- 
less longing  of  the  sapless  tree,  O  beloved  of  Lesbia,  fortunate 
among  men." 

"  Bitter  is  thy  comfort,  Xanthias,"  answered  ths  poet,  heavily. 
"  Lesbia  is  not  mine  nor  any  man's,  but  the  incarnation  of  the 
Venus  Urania,  love  universal,  insatiable.  Better  doth  she  love 
her  last  Gallic  slave  than  me.  Nay,  Xanthias,  Lesbia  loves  me 
not." 

"  O  Caius,  Caius,"  thrilled  a  cry,  low  and  sweet  as  the  song  of 
the  sirens.  Was  it  the  golden  glory  of  the  setting  sun  which 
suddenly  filled  the  apartment  ?  Nay,  Lesbia  herself,  Lesbia  the 
incomparable,  had  entered  unperceived.  She  flung  herself  down 
upon  the  couch  and  covered  the  face  of  the  dying  man  with  kisses, 
murmuring  soft  words.  The  head  of  Catullus  drooped  slowly 
upon  his  pillow,  an  expression  of  ineffable  peace  upon  the  sunken 
features.  Lesbia  hid  her  face  against  the  still  breast.  There  was 
no  sound  save  the  scratching  of  Xanthias'  stylus.  After  a  little 
Lesbia  raised  her  hea4. 
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"  He  is  dead,"  she  said,  "what  hast  thou  written,  XanthiaS  ?  " 

The  Greek  read  from  his  tablets,  calmly,  distinctly : 

"  Here  lieth  Caius  Catullus,  sweetest  of  the  poets  of  Rome,  and 
sole  opposer  of  the  Caesars'  tyranny.  Pause,  stranger,  and  shed 
a  tear  above  his  grave." 

The  lips  of  the  poet  moved  faintly  in  answer.  They  stooped  to 
catch  the  whisper. 

"  Nay,  write  me  thus,"  Catullus  said,  "  '  Here  lieth  Catullus, 
who  was  loved  by  Lesbia.'  Then  shall  men  deem  me  to  have 
been  happier  than  God."  A.  S.  Wheeler,  '98. 


Content 

O  Roses  red  that  blush  at  Phyllis'  breast, 
Your  momentary  bliss  I  freely  give  ; 

One  happy  evening  on  her  bosom  lie, 

Then  falling,  wither  —  but  my  lips  shall  live. 

O  little  Ribbon  'round  her  dainty  waist, 
I  envy  not  your  happiness,  soon  past ; 

The  changing  fashion  brings  your  speedy  fate, 
And  you  are  banished  —  but  my  arms  shall  last. 


lEbitortals 


The  Mirror  considers  itself  very  fortunate  in  its  leading 
article  for  this  month,  "Dr.  Bancroft,"  by  Mr.  Charles 
Moore,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1874.  Mr.  Moore's  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Bancroft's  early  days  as  Principal  of  the  Acad- 
emy cannot  but  be  most  interesting  to  those  of  us  who  knew 
him  only  in  the  last  years  of  his  service. 

We  hope  to  publish  in  our  next  issue  another  article, 
dealing  with  Dr.  Bancroft's  relations  with  his  fellow  teach- 
ers, by  Prof.  Forbes. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  such  an  old  and  excellent  school 
as  Andover  should  be  so  lacking  in  literature  of  its  own. 
With  the  exception  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  "  The  School 
Boy,"  a  poem  read  at  the  one-hundredth  celebration  of  the 
founding  of  the  Academy,  and  Herbert  Ward's  "  Senior  at 
Andover,"  an  effort  not  likely  to  achieve  immortality,  we  are 
practically  unstoried  and  unsung. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  strange  that  graduates  have  not  written 
of  their  school ;  undoubtedly  there  are  more  engrossing  mo- 
tives than  Alma-Matriotism — all  due  apologies  to  the  lan- 
guage— but  it  seems  as  if  some  of  Phillips  Academy's  thou- 
sands of  students  would  have  eulogised  her  in  fitting  verse 
9  while  here. 

Plainly,  it  is  in  the  matter  of  a  suitable  school  song  that 
we  feel  the  lack  most.  At  present  we  are  wholly  without 
an  Andover  song.  We  have,  it  is  true,  our  Base-ball  and 
Foot-ball  songs — too  many  of  them,  Goodness  knows,  for 
each  year  gives  birth  to  a  new  one,  each  worse  than  its  pre- 
decessors, and  they  have  an  unfortunate  staying  power. 
But  the  insufficiency  of  these  efforts  was  made  painfully 
evident  at  the  Alumni  dinner  last  June  ;  when  the  leader  of 
the  cheering  wanted  a  grand  finale,  in  which  all  could  join 
he  was  obliged  to  give  out  "  Old  Andover  is  Champion," 
which  though  a  good  enough  song  for  its  original  purpose, 
seemed  hideously  inappropriate  to  the  occasion. 
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Cannot  some  one  of  our  poets,  past  or  present,  remedy 
this  lack  ? 

V 

The  Mirror  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  the  award  of  its 
prize  of  three  dollars  to  John  F.  Stimson  for  his  poster 
design.  The  prize  of  two  dollars  for  the  best  story  published 
in  the  November  or  December  Mirror  has  been  awarded 
to  John  N.  Greely  for  his  story,  "  Pap  Perkins'  Christmas 
Jubilation."  Our  acknowledgemets  are  due  also  to  J.  R. 
Wickwire,  the  artist  of  our  Christmas  cover. 

Contrary  to  previous  custom,  a  January  number  of  the 
Mirror  will  be  issued  this  year,  immediately  upon  the  com- 
mencemement  of  the  Winter  Term.  All  material  must  be 
submitted  before  the  Christmas  vacation. 


Books. 


{Conducted  by  Albert  T.  Gould.) 

The  Eternal  City,  by  Hall  Caine.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  $1.50. 

This  latest  work  of  Hall  Caine's  is  a  dramatic  story  of  "  Love 
and  Adventure,"  in  a  setting  of  Roman  Catholicism.  The  hero  is 
an  Italian  lad,  saved  from  freezing  to  death  in  London  by  Dr. 
Roselli,  and  adopted  by  him  into  his  family.  In  the  mass,  the 
story  is  strong  and  well  conceived,  and  the  plot  engrossing ;  un- 
fortunately, the  book  has  some  rather  glaring  faults  of  detail  — 
realism  amounting  almost  to  vulgarity,  as  for  instance,  "David 
Rossi  swallowed  his  saliva."  The  similes,  too,  are  often  faulty. 
What,  for  example,  is  a  "golden  complexion,"  coupled  with  glossy 
black  hair  ?  And  "The  color  mounted  to  her  cheeks  like  a  flag 
of  distress,"  is  distinctly  weak  in  the  connection.  The  baby  Rosa, 
in  the  Prologue,  is  charming,  except  for  her  baby-talk,  which  is 
sadly  unnatural  and  strained. 

Margaret  Warrener,  by  Alice  Brown.    Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston.  $1.50. 

As  an  entertaining  novel  "  Margaret  Warrener  "  ranks  high. 
The  plot  is  original  and  ingenious,  and  the  setting,  Bohemianism 
in  Boston,  is  distinctly  new.  Miss  Brown  has  a  bright  style, 
though  of  no  particular  individuality,  and  her  conversations  are 
very  well  done. 

The  Man  from  Glengarry,  by  Ralph  Connor.     Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.,  New  York.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  powerful  book.  From  start  to  finish  the  interest 
never  lags.  The  story  moves  from  scene  to  scene  with  the  swing 
and  rhythm  of  the  full-arm  strokes  of  the  woodsman's  ax.  At 
times  the  action  is  wild,  like  the  rushing  water  about  a  log-jam, 
and  again  as  peaceful  as  the  quiet  home  life  of  the  Highland  lum- 
berman of  whom  Ralph  Connor  writes.  Throughout  the  book 
runs  a  subtle  vein  of  humor,  and  at  times  one  of  pathos.  This 
book,  Ralph  Connor's  latest  and  most  mature  production,  is  a  stir- 
ring novel  of  the  Great  Northland.  The  author  deals  with  life  as 
he  knows  it,  and  in  a  manner  remarkably  clear  and  terse  he  tells 
of  the  life  of  that  hardy  race  of  lumbermen  which  once  inhabited 
the  region  about  Ottawa  ;  but  which,  together  with  the  great 
forests  of  Canada,  has  since  given  way  to  the  march  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Scotch  lumbermen,  their  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  superstitions,  are  portrayed  in  a  masterly  way. 
Ralph  Connor  tells  with  consummate  skill  how  the  hearts  of  these 
lumbermen  were  subdued  under  the  influence  of  a  woman,  "  an 
angel  of  mercy  to  the  rough  pioneers." 

The  press  work  of  the  book  is  very  good. 
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The  History  of   Sir  Richard  Calmady,  by  Lucas  Malet. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.50. 

The  book  has  been  called  the  literary  sensation  of  the  year. 
Certainly  the  theme  of  the  story  is  new  and  interesting,  being  the 
history  of  a  man  born  with  an  unusually  strong  intellect,  but  with 
a  deformity  that  lasted  him  throughout  life.  As  a  character  study 
the  book  is  an  admirable  work,  portraying  as  it  does  the  natural 
repulsion  of  a  sensitive  mind  against  physical  deformity,  and 
showing  the  consequences  attendant  upon  daily  brooding  over 
misfortune.  The  acute  grief  of  the  mother  of  the  crippled  hero, 
and  the  fortitude  with  which  she  bears  her  life's  sorrow,  are  strong 
features  of  the  book. 

The  subject  is  a  little  too  morbid  to  admit  of  any  humor,  and  a 
feeling  of  depression  seems  to  hang  over  the  book.  But  the  work 
is  worth  while,  if  it  be  only  for  the  teaching  of  one  great  moral 
truth :  that  a  person  possessing  a  healthy  mind  but  a  deformed 
body  may  still  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life  as  well  as  one  born  to  a 
happier  lot. 

Over  the  Plum  Pudding,  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs.  Harper 
&  Bros.,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

This  is  just  the  book  for  the  Christmas  season.  It  is  full  of 
humor  and  replete  with  the  whimsical  fancies  that  have  made  Mr. 
Bangs'  writings  so  popular.  Spooks  and  goblins  dance  and  frolic 
from  one  end  of  the  book  to  the  other,  while  the  redoubtable  Hans 
Pumpernickel  and  other  equally  valiant  Dutch  gentlemen  stand 
posted  at  different  places  to  offset,  with  their  ponderous  air  of 
gravity,  the  lighter  spirits  of  their  more  sprightly  companions. 

Some  of  the  stories  in  this  collection  have  already  appeared  in 
the  magazines,  but  many  new  ones  have  been  added  especially  for 
the  Christmas  season.  This  book  forms  Volume  VII  of  Harper's 
"  Portrait  Collection  of  Short  Stories,"  and  the  binding  (which  is 
very  good)  is  uniform  with  that  of  the  volumes  of  the  "Collection." 


OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Lazarre,  by  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood.    Bowen-Merrill  Co., 
Indianapolis. 

The  Sea  Letter,  by  William  Henry  Winslow.    Henry  A.  Dick- 
erman  &  Son,  Boston.  $1.50. 

Frederick  Young,   by  Charles  Lincoln  Phillips.     Henry  A. 
Dickerman  &  Son.  $1.50. 

What  Happened  to  Wigglesworth,  by  W.  O.  Fuller.  Henry 
A.  Dickerman  &  Son,  Boston.  $1.50. 


Xeaves  from  pMUps  Hv\>, 


'48  — James  Huntington  died  in  Newton,  May  19,  1901.  While 
in  Phillips,  he  supported  himself  by  repairing  watches.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1852  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  was 
in  business  in  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge.  He  founded  the 
Avon  Home  for  destitute  children  in  the  city  of  Cambridge. 

'49  —  Edward  Phillips  Burgess,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College 
in  1852  and  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1854,  died  in  Dedham, 
July  17,  1901. 

'70  —  Nathan  Haskell  Dole  is  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
Bibliophile  Society,  Boston. 

'71 —  In  the  November  Forum  is  an  article  on  "The  Small 
College  and  the  Large,"  by  Pres.  Charles  F.  Thwing  of  Cleveland, 
O.,  who  was  the  presiding  officer  at  the  alumni  dinner  last  June. 

'72 — Rev.  Charles  A.  Dickinson,  late  pastor  of  the  Berkeley 
Temple  in  Boston,  may  be  addressed  at  2527  L  Street,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

'77  —  Arthur  F.  Odlin,  who  was  appointed  attorney  general  of 
Porto  Rico  by  Gen.  Davis,  has  been  transferred  to  be  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  First  Instance  at  Manila. 

'79  —  Major  Hugh  R.  Belknap,  U.  S.  A.,  died  in  Calamba 
Laguna  de  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  November  12,  1901.  He 
served  in  the  Spanish  war  and  was  in  the  paymaster's  department 
of  the  regular  army.  For  several  terms  he  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Illinois.  While  at  Andover,  he  was  secretary  and  vice- 
president  of  Philo  and  played  first  base  on  his  class  ball  nine. 

'8o  —  Fletcher  Ladd,  of  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  has  been  appointed 
a  supreme  court  judge  by  the  U.  S.  Philippine  Commission. 

'81  —  Walter  A.  Halbert  has  moved  from  Kansas  City  to  Evans- 
ton,  111. 

'8 1— Arthur  J.  Selfridge  with  William  Odlin,  P.  A.  '86,  have 
opened  law  offices  at  57  Devonshire  Building,  at  16  State  Street, 
Boston. 

'83  —  Prof.  Stephen  T.  Livingston,  of  Hartford,  has  a  quatrain, 
11  Our  Dwelling-place,"  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  September. 
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'84  —  Edmund  S.  Spalding  with  Colver  J.  Stone,  P.  A.  '90,  are 
Counsellors  at  Law  at  5  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

'86  —  Edwin  V.  Morgan  has  been  appointed  Second  Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  American  legation  at  St.  Petersburgh,  Russia. 

'89  —  Miss  Edith  Balch  and  Joshua  Damon  Upton  were  mar- 
ried October  23,  190 1,  at  Longwood.  Mr.  Upton  was  prominent 
in  athletics  at  Phillips  and  at  Harvard. 

'92 — Married  October  23,  1901,  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  Miss 
Frances  Booth  to  James  A.  Ballentine. 

'92  —  Benjamin  T.  Gilbert  is  with  W.  A.  Bates,  architect,  100 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

'93  —  William  Taylor  Walker  died  in  Portland,  Me.,  July  5, 
1901.    He  was  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College  in  1897. 

'94  —  Harry  K.  Brent  has  been  chosen  treasurer  of  the  Har- 
vard Union  for  three  years  and  graduate  manager  of  athletics. 

'94 — Edward  Lord  Clark  and  Miss  Mary  Susan  Kempton  were 
married  at  Little  Compton,  R.  L,  October  9,  1901. 

'94 — Robert  Munroe  Harrington  died  at  Hotel  Mountfort, 
Boston,  November  4,  1901. 

'94 — At  New  Britain,  Conn.,  on  November  19,  1901,  Miss 
Ruth  Chamberlain  was  married  to  James  Stanley  North. 

'95  —  Hugh  Moffat  Bissell  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  New  York  City,  on  November  8,  1901. 

'95 — Laurance  Tweedy  and  Miss  Alice  White  Burbank  were 
married  October  22,  190 1,  at  Fort  Hancock,  N.  J. 

'96  —  Miss  Winifred  Hackett  and  Edwin  E.  Risley  were  mar- 
ried October  12,  1901,  at  Summit,  N.  J. 

'98  —  Southard  Hay  is  assistant  purchasing  agent  of  Harbison, 
Walker  &  Co.,  brick  manufacturers  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

'99  — James  A.  Hatch  has  been  elected  captain  of  the  Williams 
College  football  team  for  the  next  year. 

'99  —  Richmond  M.  Levering  has  presented  the  Archaeological 
Department  with  many  specimens  for  the  museum. 
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t.  SHUMAN  &  CO.   ITr™  igj 

dlotbiers 


Dealing  exclusively  in  well-made  and  excellent 
fitting  Clothin 
Wool  Fabrics. 


fitting  Clothing  for  Youths  and  Men,  in  Pure 


its,  Furnishing  Goods  and  Shoes,  Umbrellas, 

Traveling  Bags,  Mackintoshes  and  Canes 

The  Largest  Manufacturing  Retail   House  in 
New  England. 


TUMAN  CORNER  —  nn<rrnm 


BENT  &  BUSH  of  Boston  *. 

the  famous  Emblem  Makers  of  the  United  States,  are 
represented  at  Andover  with  over  twenty-five  different 
styles   of    distinctively    A  N  D  O  V  E  R  GOODS 

Prices  range  from  .20  to  $20.00 

The  "  proper "  thing  for  Xmas  Gifts.    These  may  be 
found  at  L.  C.  1-4. 

I.  H.  GALL  YON       =     Agents    =       J.  A.  BARTLETT 


G.  H  VALPEY 
E.  H.  VALPEY 


ALPEY  BROTHERS 

Dealers  in  HEATS,  VEGETABIES,  POUIM,  (AIMED  GOODS,  Etc 

7'ea  and  Coffee,  Creamery  Butter  in         Boxes,  Print  Butter 
lephoxe  1 9- 1 1  No.  2  Main  Street 


J.  FARMER 


-Dealer  in- 


LOBSTERS,  CANNED  GOODS,  ETC. 


Fresh,  Salt,  Smoked  and  Pickled  Fish,  Oysters,  Clams 

ine  Sterilized  Cream.  15  Post  Office  Avenue 
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NO    CHANCE    FOR  HIM. 
Drummer  (in  train) — "  Is  this  seat  engaged  ?  " 
Coy  Country  Maid — "  No,  but  I  am." — Judge. 


Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 

N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Lessee 
IN    EFFECT   NOVEMBER   3,  1901 


SPRINGFIELD  LINE 


•FOR- 


NEW  YORK 


TRAINS  LEAVE  BOSTON  FOR  SPRINGFIELD, 
HARTFORD,  NEW  HAVEN  AND  NEW  YORK 

9.00  A.  M.,  Except  Sunday 

12.00  Noon,  Except  Sunday 

4.00  P.  M.,  Daily 

1 1. 00  p.  M.,  Daily 


FOR  THE  WEST 

8 OH  q  m    Except     Sunday    for  Worceste 
1  OU  di  llli  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Albany,  Sar 
toga  and  points  in  New  York  Stat 
1  n  A  C  0  m    Daily?  Chicago  Special  for  Alban 
lU.tJ  dillli  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Tol 
do,   Chicago,   Cincinnati,  India 
apolis  and  St.  Louis. 

2nf1    n  m    Daily,  "The  North  Shore  Limitec 
•  UU    U. III.  for>  Albany,  Buffal Detroit  ai 
Chicago. 

41  K    n  m    Except  Sunday,  Chicago  Expre 
I  J    (J.  III.  for  Albany,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Fall 
Detroit  and  Chicago. 
Daily,  Western  Express  for  Roc  • 
ester,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cinci 
nati  and  St.  Louis. 

8flfl    It  m     Daily,  Pacific  Express  for   Syi  ' 
UU    U1III1  cuse,   Rochester,   Buffalo,  Clev  • 
land,  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Chicag 


6.00  p,m 
800  p.m 
11.00  pm 


Except  Saturday,  for  Albany  ai 
Points  in  New  York  State. 


Drawing-Room  Cars  on  day  trains.     Sleeping  Cars 
on  night  trains.    Dining  Car  on  4.00  p.m.  train. 

THROUGH  SLEEPING  CARS 
Reservation  of  Berths  can  be  made  at  Company's  Office,  366  Washington  Street 
A.  S.  HANSON,  General  Passenger  Agent 
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THE 

.ambert  Typewriter 
$25.00 


ze  frtfxll  Inches  Weight,  5  Pounds 

The  least  machinery  yet  for  a  Typewriter. 
The  Lambert  may  be  seen  at  the  Office  of 
The  Mirror. 

Lambert  Typewriter  Company 

ree  Hundred  Washington  St.,       -       BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Cash  or  Credit 


Cash  or  Credit 
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.  E.  STRATTON  teacher  of 

i53  main  street  Banjo,  Guitar  and  Mandolin 

ANDOVER  Instruments  For  Sale 

TV  DENT'S  LA  UN  BR  Y    A  T-  v™™'^'0*'110-  4"5 

PHILLIPS  ACADEMY,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

Worfe  Done  b£  the  Hnfco\>er  Steam  Xaun&n? 

H.  GIBSON,  Prop. 

P.  A.  STUDENTS  Would  Do  Well  To  Remember  That 

nith  &  Manning  °™HEM  Winter  Underwear 

Call  at  their  store  8  ESSEX  STREET,  and  see  for  yourselves. 

Exchange — Tishie — "I  was  cleaning  out  a  stove  and  was  frightened  by  a  rat 
t  ran  out." 
Obadiah — "  Why  didn't  you  kill  him  ?" 
Tishie — "He  washout  of  my  range." 

CHARLES  CLARKE  &  SON 

Hpotbecariea 

LAWRENCE,   -  MASSACHUSETTS 


>e  flDetropolttan  ^  * 


HOT  LUNCHES  AND  WELSH  RAREBIT 


Confectionery,  Fruit  mid  Soda 

Main  Street  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

PUirriMQ   Specialties  
I  I  1  V  I  VJT  ll\  O                    WEDDING  AND  BIRTHDAY  CAKES 

(§)   Bakery  ® 

*cy  Biscuit,  Canned  Goods, 

jfectionery.  Cigars.  Tobacco,  Etc.  Musgrove  Building 

CANNON'S  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE 

LAWRENCE,  -  MASS. 

C.  CANNON  CENTRAL  BUILDING 
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Charles  <£.  abbott,  2TT.  D. 

Physician  and  Surgeon      -      70  Main  Street,  Andover 

Telephone  17-3  Office  Hours— Until  9  a.  m.;  1  to  3,  6  to  8  p.  m. 

albert  <£.  ijulme,  D.  m.  D. 

93  Main  Street 

Office  Hours — 8.30  a.  m.  to  12  ;  1.30  to  5  p.  m. 

Dr.  Cettctf 

Main  Street,  Corner  Locke  Street 

Telephone  11-4  Office  Hours— Till  8.30  a.  m.;  i  to  3  and  after  7  p.  M, 

Dr.  <£.  VO.  Scott 

Surgeon  anb  homeopathic  physician 
Main  Street,      -      -     .  Andover,  Mass. 

Telephone  18-5  .  Office  Hours — Till  9  a.  m.;  i  to  3  p.  m.;  7  to  9  p.  m 

fienri}  £,  Clarke,  2T1  D. 

3  Punchard  Avenue,      -      Andover,  Mass. 

Homsopathist  Office  Hours— Until  9.30  a.  m.;  1.30  to  3,  7  to  8  p.  m 


Dr.  <E.  <L  Conroii,  CL  Ztt,  TXi.  V. 

Residence  and  Office  -      Barnard's  Block 

Office  Hours — 9  to  10  a.  m.;  2  to  4  and  7  to  9  p.  » 

H.  A.  RAMSDELL 
Pictures    eind    Picture  Framing 

Also  Artists'  Materials,  Stationery,  Fancy  Goods,  Sewing  Machines, 
Choice  Confectionery. 

Town  Hall  Avenue,  (Opposite  Town  Hall),       -      -       ANDOVER,  MASS 

J.  P.  WAKEFIELD 

II 

Dealer9  in  Provisions,  Vegetables,  Etc. 


16-18  Main  Street,     -  Andover 


JVERY  STUDENT 
-f     NEEDS  A 


^    RAIN  COAT 


The  "BOSTONETTE"  is  the  Best 

Prices  $10,  $15,  $20  and  $25 


-SOLD  ONLT  BY- 


STANDARD  CLOTHING  COMPANY 

5  Washington  Street  BOSTON,  MASS, 

10  per  cent.  Discount  to  Students. 


THE  j&  j&  j& 

FRANKLIN  & 
TYPEWRITER 


YlAtl'f  wr*te  ^n  tne  dark.  People  who 
SJvll  I  write  in  the  dark  are  behind 
the  times.  Don't  pay  the  inflated  prices 
of  a  typewriter  trust.  Buy  a  "  Franklin  " 
and  get  a  $100  Machine  for  $75.00. 
For  sale  by  ::::::::::  : 

THE  CUTTER-TOWER  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  1845 

Western  Office  :  _  __ 

Room  14,  302  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  173  DEVONSHIRE  ST. 

Arthur  Hayward  Brown,  Mngr  BOSTON,  MASS. 


he  Sawyer  Company 


Successors  to 
L.  F.  FLETCHER  CO. 


Ratters  •  gloves  •  Sbirtmakers 


).  134  Boylston  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Winter  *  Underwear  ■ 

CAN  BE  PURCHASED  AS  WELL  OF 

BURNS 

TAILOR  AND  OUTFITTER 

 AS  ELSEWHERE.... 

'  Fownes'  Gloves  Nobby  Neckwear  | 

StOre  01)  Main  Street.  Telephone  Connection 


Andovcr  Men  ^ 

LAST  YEAR  WERE  WELL 
PLEASED  WITH     :   :   :   :  ^STA'-iar 

FRESHMEN  SHOULD  TRY  ONE  PAIR.    MADE  AND 
SOLD  ONLY  BY 

NEWMAN  THE  SHOEMAN 

Harvard  Square  Tremont  Building 

CAMBRIDGE  BOSTON 

Send  for  Catalogue — FREE 

OAK  HALL  CLOTHING  COMPANY 


the  Heeds  of  flndowr  men 

In  the  Clothing  Line  Satisfactorily  Met 


105  Washington  Street  BOSTON,  MAS! 


Zhc  flbbtlUps  Bnbover 


H  Utteran?  ffcaoajinc  puNtebco     tbe  Stuoent0 
of  pbtutp0  Bcaoems. 
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A  CHANGE  OF  HEART  83 
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Thomas  Y.  Cooper 

MARINERS'  HYMN    (Verse)  94 

Chas.  T.  Ryder 

THE  LUGANO  95 

Albert  T.  Gould 

MIRAGE- 
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J.  F.  STIMSON 

EDITORIALS   100 
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BROOKS  BROTHERS 

ESTABLISHED  1818 

BROADWAY,  r     *      *      *      +      NEW  YORK 


THE  BEST 
MATERIALS 

ARE  NONE  TOO  GOOD  FOR  EVENING 
CLOTHES.  THE  FABRIC  MUST  HAVE 
QUALITY  AND  SUBSTANCE  TO  GIVE 
PROPER  LINES.  IF  ECONOMY  BE  NECES- 
SARY,  CONFINE  IT  TODAYWEAR. 
DRESS  SUITS,  DINNER  JACKETS,  SINGLE 
AND  DOUBLE  BREASTED  WHITE  VESTS, 
DRESS  SHIRTS,  TIES  AND  BOWS,  SILK 
HALF  HOSE.    The  Boulton  Coat  for  wear  over  all 


I  see  that  your  wife  takes  great  interest  in  manual  training." 
Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Meekton,  gently,  "  and  I'm  the  man." 

—  Washington  Star. 


Turkish  Bath  Kobe 

$6.50 


$3.98  to  $15.00 


All  Robes  Made  m 
58  and  60  ^ 
Inches  Long 

Eiderdown  Bath  Robes  and  Gowns, 

Fancy  Figured  Blanket  Bath  Robes  and  Imported 
Vicuna  Cloth  Dressing  Gowns,  exceptional  value  at  $$.t 


BOYS'  BATH  ROBES  A  SPECIALTY 

(We  have  them  in  sizes  10  to  16  years) 
BLANKET  ROBES       -      -      -       $1.98  to  $2.98 
EIDERDOWN  ROBES     -      -      -    $3.98  to  $5.00 


GILCHRIST  COn PAN Y 


WASHINGTON  AND  WINTER  STREETS 


BOSTON,  MA 
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Forme  rly  w  ith 
H.  H.  TUTTLE  CO. 


^morrow 


College 
ihoes 

College 
\cn 


OPPOSITE   YOUNG'S  HOTEL 
58  Washington  Street,  -  -  BOSTON,  MASS. 

"  I  conclude  that's  a  fly,''  said  the  young  trout. 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear,''  said  its  mother,  "  but  never  jump  at  conclusions." 

— University  of  Chicago  Weekly 


7EDMSCHENK  ^  ^ 


OF  CAMBRIDGE 


furnishing  and 
Htbletic  6oods 


August  e** 


Successor  to 
WEINSCHENK 


20  Massachusetts  Avenue,         -         CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

REPRESENTATIVE    AT  CHAPMAN'S 
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Phillips  Academy  at 


ANDOVER 
MASSACHUSETTS 


*  CECIL  F.  P.  BANCROFT,  Ph.  P.,  LL.  P.,  Principal 
WILLIAM  B.  GRAVES,  M.  A.,  Acting  Principal 

The  Academy  prepares  large  classes  of  young  men  for  the  Colleges,  the  scien- 
tific school,  and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
candidates  went  to  college  last  year. 

The  faculty  consists  of  twenty-two  professors  and  instructors. 

The  pupils  last  year  numbered  over  four  hundred,  less  than  one  half  of  whom 
were  from  New  England,  and  the  others  from  more  distant  places. 

The  current  year  began  September  19,  1901,  with  vacations  at  Christmas  and 
Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $250.00  to  $500.00  a  year,  according  to  the  accommo- 
dations selected. 

The  income  of  benevolent  funds  and  scholarship  endowments  amounts  to  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy  are  for  teaching  and  for  building,  and  for 
various  current  uses.  For  further  information,  and  for  copies  of  the  annual  catalogue 

^Deceased  Oct.  4,  1901  Address  WILLIAM  B.  GRAVES 

,  !  ^ 

As  the  cable  car  swung  around  the  corner,  the  pretty  girl  who  had  been  clinging 
to  a  strap  landed  gracefully  into  the  lap  of  a  young  gentleman,  perusing  the  latest 
number  of  Town  Topics. 

I  beg  your  pardon  !  "  she  said  blushing. 

"The  pleasure  is  mine,"  replied  the  young  man  absently. — Princeton  Tiger. 


FROST  &  ADA/IS  iKT^ 

ARTISTS  HATE  RIALS  1 

of  Every  Description 

Mathematical  Instruments 


ETCHING  MATERIALS,  TAPESTRY, 
CANVAS,  COLORS,  &c. 

A  full  line  of  Pyrography  (wood  burning)  Tools  and  Materials 


37  Cornhill   BOSTON 
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T.  E.  MOSELEY  &  CO., 


pmnasium 
awling 
iinning 

$1.75  -  $2.50 


Shoes 


Also  "College  Styles"  in  Boots  and  Oxfords  from  $3.50  to  $8.00 


15  Tremont  Street    (BetweeV^l?iJ?eetsace  and)  BOSTON 


«  ELECTRIC  CARS  GO  BY  THE  DOOR  « 

kLLEN  HINTON'S  *  ICE 

ARE  FAMOUS 


Residence,  "  SUNSET  ROCK  " 

ke  Reading  Car  Ask  to  be  let  off  at  the  "ICE  CREAM  FARM 

"  Yes,  I  consider  my  life  a  failure." 

"  Oh,  Henry,  how  sad !    Why  should  you  say  that?  " 

"  I  spend  all  my  time  making  money  enough  to  buy  food  and  clothes,  and  the 
)d  disagrees  with  me  and  my  clothes  don't  fit." — Life. 


S  T\    ^tnhi'n  agent  for  Eastman  ikoOafes 

rVVUWlV  ^  CAMERAS  and  SUPPLIES 

Developing,  Printing,  Mint  ftlar«  for  Amateurs  a  Specialty 

V.  N.  HITCHCOCK        4  Main  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 


THE  MANSION  HOUSE 

On  the  Hill — Near  Phillips  Academy 
er;  t^e  Year  I^oui?d  E^lar^ed  apd  jv/evuly  purnisr;ed 

Terms — $12.50  to  $17.50  a  Week.  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  Day. 

S.  KEEZER 
iQbest  Casb  prices  paib  for  Cast^ff  Clotbes 

Leave  Orders  at  Chap's. 
In  Andover  Every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

J  MAIN  STREET,    ....  ....  ANDOVER 
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Cbe  jfndover  press 

printers 

Co  Phillips  Academy 

HE  SAW  THROUGH  IT 

"Hair  singed,  sir?"  the  barber  said,  with  a  rising  inflection. 
"What  good  does  it  do  to  singe  it? "  demanded  Mr.  Tyte-Phist. 
"  Makes  it  grow  better." 

"  So  you  can  get  to  cut  it  oftener,  hey?"  said  Mr.  Tyte-Phist,  fiercely.  "  No,i 
Sir!" — Chicago  Tribune. 


Cfllfo  (T\\\  Vtt  ?\ttc\  T^tHtcU  Are  the  Four  Cardinal  Points  of  Dress- 
vlylvt   TOW)  Jl\  (WW   rllHM;    Model  Suits  Produced  to  Order  by  us. 

Individual  peculiarities  of  form,  figure  and  shape  are  studied  by 
these  tailor  artists,  who  wield  the  shears  as  skillfully  as  a  master 
painter  uses  his  brush. 

13  Barnard  St.,  Andover  XHEO.  MUISE 


KENEFICK 


TELEPHONE  439-12 


portrait  photographer 

Bperptbing  pertaining  to  Brtistic  fl>botograpb£ 


STUDIO,  271  ESSEX  STREET 


LAWRENCE,  MASS 
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MERRIMACK  RIVER  ^  ^ 


TELEPHONE  431-5 


Boat  and  Canoe  Co. 

FREEMAN  &  PERRY,  Proprietors 


IcFarland's  Court  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


/lathematical  Instruments 


IN  SPECIAL  SETS  OR  SINGLY 
Water  Colors  in  Boxes  for  School  Use 


DRAFTING  SUPPLIES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


/adsworth,  Kowland  &  Co.  (Incorporated) 


82  -  84  Washington  St.,  BOSTON 
Factories,  Maiden,  Mass. 


The  old  lady  in  Maine  said  to  her  Boston  visitor,  upon  learning  where  he  came 
om,  "  Sho  !  1  sh'd  think  you'd  hate  to  live  so  fur  off." — Ex. 

z  BOSTON  &  MAINE  RAILROAD  ^ 


LOWEST  RATES 

FAST  TRAIN  SERVICE 

Between  Boston  and  Chicago 

»t.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  All  Points  West,  North- 
west and  Southwest. 


Tallman  Parlor  or  Sleeping  Cars  on  All  Through  Trains 


For  Tickets  and  Information  apply  at  any  Principal  Ticket 
Office  of  the  Company. 

).  J.  FLANDERS,  -  (Ge n ^T^: and)  -  BOSTON 
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Jfye  -  /^pdover  -  Bookstore 

Academy  Text  Books 
Stationery  of  All  Kinds  I 
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H  Cbange  of  Ibeart 

"  Y\  THO  is  that  woman  with  such  an  unpleasant  face?" 
said  Lt.  Kersley  to  his  Capt.,  Blake. 

"  Where"  replied  Blake  ;  "  I  don't  see  her,  but" — with  a 
laugh — "on  suspicion  I'll  say  it's  'Miss  Mary'." 

Kersley,  who  was  but  recently  out  of  West  Point  and  had 
reached  Manila  but  a  week  before,  was  'driving  Lunetta' 
with  his  Captain  and  had  chanced  to  remark  the  unpleasant 
tho'  striking  face  of  one  woman  out  of  the  whole  of  Cau- 
casion  Manila  which  throngs  the  pleasant  Lunetta  during 
the  sunset  hour. 

The  Capt.  was  right,  it  was  '  Miss  Mary,'  but  tho'  the 
name  meant  nothing  to  him,  Kersley  was  not  sufficiently  in- 
terested to  enquire  further,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the 
wonderful  sight  on  his  left.  The  southern  sun  was  setting 
behind  the  mountains  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  thirty 
miles  distant.  The  view  stretched  unobstructed  far  over 
the  tranquil  waters  of  the  harbor  and  included  the  distant 
mountains  touched  with  the  ruddy  color  of  the  sinking  sun. 
Kersley  was  not  yet  indifferent  to  the  glories  of  the  tropi- 
cal heavens. 

This  was  February  ist.  Three  days  later  the  insur- 
rection broke  out.  On  the  night  of  the  rupture  Kersley  was 
at  the  circus,  as  was  everybody  else.     That  is  everybody 
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that  was  anybody.  It  was  the  first  circus  that  had  ever 
struck  the  town  and  the  attendance  was  large.  Towards  the 
very  end  of  the  evening  the  first  shot  of  the  rebellion  was 
fired.  Everyone  heard  it  but  everyone  stopped,  awaiting  a 
confirmation.  It  came,  first  a  few  scattering  shots,  then  a 
rattle  of  musketry  along  the  lines.  The  gathering  broke  up 
immediately  and  Kersley  pushed  his  way  out  with  the  rest. 
"  It's  the  Nebraskas"  he  heard  some  one  say  near  him,  and 
he  knew  that  the  long  expected  rebellion  was  on. 

He  found  his  trap  at  the  entrance,  but  his  man  had  dis- 
appeared— though  Kersley  met  him  later,  a  much  belaced 
Lt.  of  Aguinaldo's  army — so  driving  himself  he  followed  a 
large  and  conspicuous  trap  which  started  just  before  him. 
The  trap  was  the  property  of  'One  High  in  Command'  and 
within  sat  the  General  himself  and  his  two  daughters,  'Miss 
Mary'  and  Margie,  but  alas  only  Pt.  O'Brien,  the  Gener- 
al's trusted  orderly  sat  on  the  box,  for  the  General's 
coacher  had  likewise  vanished.  Pt.  O'Brien  was  a  capa- 
ble Irish-American  but  one  must  know  his  Manila  pretty 
thoroughly  to  find  his  way  thro'  the  suburbs  on  an  overcast 
night.  Therefore  it  was  no  wonder  that  O'Brien  com- 
pletely lost  his  way  and  unknowing  pushed  his  way  further 
and  further  into  Tondo,  the  northern  and  native  suburb,  and 
a  very  hot-bed  of  rebellion.  Kersley  followed  blindly ;  he 
had  an  idea  that  he  was  out  of  the  way,  but  he  had  gone  too 
far  to  retreat.  He  could  see  that  he  was  in  a  native  street 
and  by  the  light  of  his  lamps  were  revealed  threatening 
little  groups  of  natives  who  shouted  at  him  as  he  drove  past. 
Once  indeed  a  clod  of  mud  was  thrown  and  he  unbuckled  his 
cartridge  belt  and  took  out  his  gun.  He  perceived  that  he 
was  in  a  bad  hole  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  get  out  of  it  ;  therefore  he  urged  his  tired  pony 
on  a  bit,  to  overtake  the  other  carriage.  Suddenly  the 
other  carriage  stopped,  and  instinctively  he  drew  up,  then 
leaned  over  and  lashed  his  pony,  for  from  the  carriage  ahead 
came  the  sound  of  a  woman's  voice  in  an  appealing  wail. 

Ten  seconds  later  he  jumped  from  his   trap  where  the 
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other  carriage  blocked  the  way  ahead.  One  hundred  feet 
down  the  alley  way  there  were  sounds  of  fighting  and  in  the 
carriage  was  the  figure  of  a  girl  in  white,  who,  evidently 
frightened  to  death,  was  crying  hysterically;  but  Kersley 
glanced  at  her  only  hastily.  What  took  his  eye  was  the 
figure  of  a  girl  who  leaned  against  the  vehicle  and  kept  off 
with  her  shining  little  .32,  a  group  of  dark  figures  who 
were  lined  against  the  wall  of  a  nearby  hut.  The  light 
from  the  carriage  lamps  lit  up  her  fine  profile;  one  hand  held 
the  hand  of  girl  in  the  carriage  but  the  other  levelled  the 
gun  steadily  and  truly.  The  dark  features  of  the  natives 
whom  she  faced,  barely  touched  by  the  light,  gave  a 
suggestion  of  evil  hatred.  Entirely  clothed  in  a  delicate 
white  she  seemed  an  angel  among  fiends.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful and  heroic  picture  and  no  wonder  Kersley  stood  for  a 
moment  entranced.  But  his  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  dark 
body  stealthily  approaching  the  white  one,  and  clubbing  his 
heavy  army  revolver  he  struck  down  a  form  which  that  in- 
stant sprang  towards  the  girl.  The  man  lay  quiet,  but  the 
next  moment  he  dodged  instinctively  and  a  keen  edged  bolo 
whistled  over  his  head  and  struck  the  weapon  from  his  hand. 
Before  his  assailant  could  repeat  the  blow  the  Lieutenant 
turned  and  grappled  with  him.  The  little  brown  man  was 
no  match  for  the  American,  the  crack  full  back  of  West 
Point's  last  year's  eleven,  and  in  half  a  minute,  thrown  over 
Kersley's  shoulder,  he  lay  groaning  on  the  ground  with  a 
broken  leg. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  girl,  and  she  was  as  pleasant  to 
hear  as  to  look  upon.  "These  little  cowards  are  afraid  to  move 
but  I  rather  suspected  that  there  were  some  one  or  two  be- 
hind me." 

"  But,  er,"  said  Kersley,  "  what  are  you  doing  here,  and, 
er,  how  did  it  all  happen." 

4<  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  replied  she,  "but  when  the  fir- 
ing began  our  coachero  took  '  French  leave '  and  Papa's 
orderly  lost  us  here.  When  we  got  here  some  half  dozen 
ridiculous  little  1  soldiers  of  the  republic  '  tried  to  stop  us. 
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Papa  and  O'Brien  jumped  out  and  chased  them  down  the 
street,  and  while  they  were  gone  these  natives  attacked  us. 
Fortunately,  I  had  my  little  revolver.  I've  been  carrying 
one  for  the  past  two  weeks,  and  I  managed  to  keep  them  off 
until  you  so  kindly  came  to  my  assistance."  She  spoke  as 
easily  as  tho'  in  a  drawing  room.  "Now,  if  you  think  that 
you  can  take  care  of  these,  I'll  look  up  my  sister,  she's  very 
much  upset." 

Kersley  assented,  and  while  he  covered  the  line,  she 
calmed  and  most  tactfully  soothed  her  terrified  sister.  In  a 
moment  two  figures  appeared  within  the  light  of  the  lamps 
and  Kersley  immediately  recognized  the  massive  figure  of 
"  One  High  in  Command."  The  General's  white  uniform 
was  covered  with  mud,  and,  indeed,  he  had  had  a  hard  fall 
in  the  slushy  mud  of  a  week's  rain.  His  little  orderly 
supported  him,  for  his  ankle  had  been  strained  in  his  slip, 
nothing  worse.  The  General  was  uncommunicative  and  the 
private  sullen,  for  though  they  had  given  the  "  Insurrectos  " 
a  bad  fright,  the  "little  men  "  were  too  swift  for  them  and 
there  had  been  no  conflict.  He  hurried  forward  in  surprise, 
as  he  saw  the  little  group  around  the  carriage,  and  by  the 
time  Kersley  had  saluted  was  at  the  side  of  his  daughters. 

"  Mary  girl,"  said  he,  after  he  had  an  inkling  of  the  affair, 
"  you've  done  well.  Why  in  all  Hades  couldn't  I  have 
stayed  where  I  belonged,  instead  of  chasing  after  these  little 
brownies,  like  the  fat  old  fool  that  I  am.  You  might  have 
had  trouble  except  for  this  gentleman.  Why,  I've  seen  you 
before  !  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  returned  Kersley,  "  I  reported  about  a  week 
ago.    Lt.  Kersley  of  the  "  

"  The  Fourteenth  Infantry,  I  remember.  Well,  sir,  it 
looks  as  though  we'd  see  more  fighting  than  this  before  you 
are  many  days  older.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for 
your  assistance.  By  the  way,  Lt.  Kersley,  these  are  my 
daughters,  Miss  Mary  and  Margery."  The  General  used  his 
daughter's  familiar  names.  "Now,  Kersley,  do  you  know 
where  we  are  ?  " 
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"I  do  not,  sir,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "my  coachman  dis- 
appeared and  I  followed  your  trap." 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  O'Brien,  "  I  noticed  the  old 
stone  bridge  ;  and  if  we  should  follow  the  railroad,  we'll  get 
to  the  water  front,  I  think,  sir." 

"Very  well,  O'Brien,"  said  the  General,  "these  fellows 
we'll  disarm  and  let  them  go.  And,  Kersley,  where  are  you 
messing  ? " 

"With  Major  White,  sir,  in  Ermita." 

"  Very  well,  we  pass  right  by  the  house.  We  live  on 
Calle  Real  also,  but  rather  farther  up,  307,  in  Malate.  We'd 
be  very  happy  to  see  you  if  you  ever  see  Manila  again  after 
tonight.  And,  Kersley,  when  you  get  home  have  one  of 
your  servants  drive  you  at  once  to  regimental  headquarters. 
We'll  need  every  man  tonight." 

A  burst  of  musketry  came  from  the  north,  and  the  Gen- 
eral said  "  Listen  to  that !  Now  follow  close."  He  turned 
and  stepped  into  his  low  victoria. 

When  the  other  trap  started  on,  Kersley's  beast  moved 
forward  also  ;  but  Kersley  paid  little  attention  to  him.  He 
was  thinking  of  a  girl  in  white,  with  a  fine  profile  and 
glorious  hair,  on  which  the  light  from  the  carriage  lamp 
shone.  When  he  had  been  presented,  that  superb  face, 
thought  he,  could  never  have  been  contracted  into  the  un- 
pleasant visage  which  he  had  recalled. 

Half  an  hour  later,  as  his  pony  turned  sharply  on  to 
the  Bridge  of  Spain,  and  Kersley  saw  that  now  he  was  once 
more  in  known  territory,  his  thoughts  were  running  in  the 
same  channel;  and  five  minutes  after,  when  he  pulled  up 
mechanically  in  front  of  his  quarters,  he  was  deep  in  revery. 

For  the  next  few  days  he  had  little  leisure  for  reflection. 
The  "  brownies  "  were  not  putting  up  a  first-class  fight,  but 
their  numbers  were  rather  large  and  the  diminished  Amer- 
ican forces  were  kept  very  busy.  Kersley  was  in  the  hottest 
of  the  fight,  but  another  month  saw  him  back  in  Manila. 
After  nearly  a  month  of  reckless  exposure,  a  stray  bullet 
passed  through  the  flesh  of  his  arm,  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
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the  same  day,  after  the  doctor  had  dressed  the  hurt,  he 
received  the  wound  which  sent  him  unconscious  back  to  the 
base. 

When  Kersley  awoke,  a  week  later,  he  was  established  on 
a  comfortable  cot  in  the  officer's  ward  of  the  First  Reserve 
hospital.  But  he  did  not  awake  the  same  man.  After 
lying  at  death's  cloor  for  a  week,  he  recovered  consciousness 
only  to  relapse  into  the  wildest  delirium.  The  hospital  sur- 
geons, who,  when  the  lieutenant  was  first  brought  in,  had 
said  that  the  insurgent's  bullet  had  done  bad  work,  now 
reiterated  their  opinion,  for  it  appeared  probable  that  Kersley 
would  never  recover  his  mind.  The  heavy  slug  had  shat- 
tered the  skull  terribly ;  little  splinters  of  bone  had  even 
been  driven  through  the  skin,  and  it  was  evident  that  one  of 
these  gone  wrong  was  doing  the  cruel  work.  Every  doctor 
in  Manila  shook  his  head.  Nothing  but  an  operation  could 
restore  Kersley's  reason  ;  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that 
an  operation  should  be  only  a  last  resort.  It  was  soon  seen 
that  Kersley  was  sinking.  The  surgeons  did  nothing,  hop- 
ing for  a  change  for  the  better  ;  but,  instead  of  improving, 
Kerseley  sank  rapidly.  The  surgeons  still  hesitated  to 
operate,  and  with  death  seemingly  imminent  every  one  in 
Manila  was  making  daily  inquiries. 

Lawton,  in  his  own  brief  day  in  town,  found  time  to  visit 
the  "youngster,"  and  to  have  a  stormy  interview  with  the 
surgeon  in  charge,  for  the  General  was  always  for  immediate 
action.  "  One  High  in  Command  "  called  regularly  twice  a 
day  and  Miss  Mary  accompanied  him,  her  hard,  young  face 
softened  with  pity  as  she  looked  at  the  wreck  on  the  cot. 
For  Kersley  was  a  well  set  up  young  fellow  and  he  had  ap- 
peared to  advantage  on  that  eventful  night.  The  ghost  of 
his  former  self,  Kersley  could  appreciate  none  of  these 
attentions  as  he  lay  wasted  and  delirious.  But  at  the  twelfth 
hour  the  rally  came,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Kersley 
began  to  improve. 

The  laity  were  doubtful.  "The  false  strength  of  a  dying 
man "  they  called  this  change  for  the  better.    But  the 
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surgeons  were  encouraged.  So  rapidly  did  the  patient  mend 
that  the  third  day  after  the  crisis  was  set  for  the  operation. 

It  was  all  so  very  simple,  though  it  was  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  to  Kersley  and  one  of  vital  importance  to  Cale, 
the  operating  surgeon.  However,  the  details  of  the  opera- 
tion need  not  interest  us.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  careful 
preparations,  by  a  clip  of  the  knife  the  mischievous  bone  was 
laid  bare.  A  dexterous  motion  freed  the  brain  from  it,  and 
the  operation  was  over. 

Some  three  hours  later,  when  Kersley  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  anaesthetics,  "  One  High  in  Command  "  was  stand- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Kersley  hesitated  for  a  moment 
—  he  was  rather  dazed,  but  only  for  an  instant —  "  How  are 
you,  General  ? "  he  said  weakly. 

Tears  were  rolling  clown  the  General's  cheeks. 

"  Kersley,"  said  he,  "thank  God,  thank  God."  And  he 
turned  away. 

A  trim  little  figure  standing  by  the  General  moved  for- 
ward ;  Margie,  for  the  first  time,  had  accompanied  her  father. 

"  Lieutenant  Kersley,"  she  said,  "  we  have  all  been  very 
sorry  for  you  ;  you  have  been  very  sick,  haven't  you." 

She  smoothed  the  pillow  gently  with  her  pretty  hand. 
It  was  pretty,  and  Margie  was  very  proud  of  it.  Kersley 
watched  it  as  he  answered  : 

"Eh!  Yes,  I  have  been  pretty  bad.  I  don't  seem  to 
remember  much  of  it.  It's  awfully  nice  of  you  to  think 
of  me." 

She  nodded.  u  Well,  now,  adios  good  sir.  I  am  sure  you 
will  improve  rapidly  and  we'll  always  be  glad  to  see  you. 
That  old  tyrant,  Dr.  Cale,  is  beckoning  to  father,  although  I 
am  sure  we  are  not  tiring  you." 

Kersley  thought  likewise,  as  he  watched  the  lithe  and 
graceful  girl  tip-toe  out  holding  the  arm  of  the  ponderous 
General. 

The  patient  received  visitors  all  that  day  and  was  deeply 
touched  by  the  sympathy  of  his  friends.  However,  his  mind 
kept  averting  to  the  first  visit  of  the  day,  and,  rather  hurt, 
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he  wondered  why  Miss  Mary  had  not  come.  There  was  a 
good  reason.  Miss  Mary  had  overworked  herself  at  the 
hospitals  and  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  insidious  malaria. 
Neither  her  father  nor  her  sister  fully  appreciated  her 
condition,  and  it  was  not  until  several  days  after  the  opera- 
tion that  the  General  even  mentioned  that  "  Mary  was  not 
feeling  quite  well." 

Kersley  felt  terribly  hurt.  Reasonably  or  not,  he  had  ex- 
pected to  see  her  again  at  his  bedside,  and  to  receive  her 
sympathy.  Every  one  else  had  come  to  see  him,  but  there 
was  not  a  word  from  Miss  Mary.  Then,  too,  he  heard  none 
too  flattering  accounts  of  her  disposition.  "  A  sharp,  spit- 
ting old  cat "  was  the  concensus  of  comment.  Scarcely  a 
person  in  the  Islands  but  had  felt  the  lash  of  her  tongue. 
Kersley  came  very  near  forgetting  a  picture  that  he  had  once 
thought  impressed  on  his  heart  forever  and  aye. 

Eventually,  nearly  a  month  later,  Miss  Mary  accompanied 
her  father  to  the  ward.  But  it  was  too  late  for  Kersley. 
Her  face  was  very  white  and  drawn  and  indeed  she  looked 
ill.  She  certainly  deserved  Kersley's  sympathy  more  than 
he  hers,  but  he  was  moved  by  no  such  feeling.  Margie  had 
become  his  guardian  angel.  Perhaps,  also,  the  expression  of 
Miss  Mary's  cynical  face,  which  had  repelled  so  many, 
exercised  its  original  repulsion.  He  wondered  how  he  could 
ever  have  thought  this  woman  beautiful,  indeed  perfect. 
Tired  and  irritable  he  showed  his  feeling  plainly,  and  Miss 
Mary  never  came  again. 

Margie  was  his  constant  companion  throughout  his  con- 
valescence. Dr.  Cale  prescribed  fresh  air  and  plenty  of  it 
for  his  patient.  Margie  owned  a  dear  little  "  calesa  "  just 
snug  enough  for  two,  while  the  little  perch  behind  held  a 
diminutive  Filipino  utterly  innocent  of  English. 

There  are  some  beautiful  though  long,  long  drives  around 
Manila ;  Kersley  and  Margie  can  tell  you  about  every  one 
of  them. 

Their  engagement  was  announced  in  November. 

John  Ne smith  Greely. 
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STRIFE  was  the  cause  of  her  coming  ;  while  she 
stayed  here  there  was  nothing  but  strife ;  and  with 
strife  she  left  us.  The  whole  neighborhood  was  interested 
when  old  Old  Man  Bair  and  Mr.  Jones  were  at  odds  with 
each  other  on  account  of  a  little  three  cornered  patch  of 
land.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  whole  affair  and  the 
cause  of  her  coming.  A  new  road  had  been  built  by  the 
county ;  and  this  road  lay  between  Bair's  property  and  Jones' 
property,  only  it  cut  off  about  three  quarters  of  an  acre  of 
the  former's  farm  and  left  it  on  the  other  side.  It  seemed 
to  belong  to  Jones  then  by  right  of  position  and  Jones 
wanted  it  too ;  but  the  owner  was  too  exorbitant  in  his  de- 
mands and  when  Jones  refused  to  buy  it,  he  became  angry 
and  went  down  into  the  country  many  miles  and  found  her, 
I  know  not  where,  and  sold  it  to  her  ;  she  built  a  house  on  it 
and  came  up  and  lived  there.  The  only  traditions  she 
brought  with  her  were  that  her  husband  had  left  her  and  had 
died  and,  she  knew,  was  roasting  in  sulphur  and  brimstone. 
The  rest  was  blank  to  us  ;  and  at  her  own  request,  we  called 
her  Katarina.    Her  name  was  Katarina  Grimm. 

My  first  recollections  of  her  are  of  an  old  wrinkled 
woman  with  deep  sunken  eyes  and  high  cheek  bones,  who 
plodded  along  barefooted  winter  and  summer  under  the 
weight  of  a  bundle  of  fagots.  She  bore  away  all  the  loose 
wood  in  the  neighborhood  ;  she  even  chopped  down  small 
trees  and  dragged  them  to  her  house,  a  rude  story  and  a  half 
hut  of  frame,  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  and  beside  a  wood. 
There  she  lived  alone  with  a  few  lean  cats  and  a  flock  of 
chickens  as  companions.  Her  powers  of  endurance  were 
wonderful.  She  would  make  long  trips  by  foot  without  ex- 
periencing the  least  fatigue.  Regularly  once  a  month  she 
would  beg  a  bag  of  tobacco  from  a  cigar  manufacturer,  pre- 
sumably for  herself,  and  carry  it  eight  miles  down  the  coun- 
try to  an  old  woman  there.    For  this  little  task  she  would 
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receive  a  dime.  And  many  stories  are  told  of  her  starting 
out  on  foot  at  the  same  time  with  a  horse  and  carriage  and 
arriving  at  the  destination  hefore  the  latter.  Her  tenden- 
cies for  walking  made  her  acquainted  with  many  people  far 
removed  ;  and  her  habit  of  going  from  one  house  to  the 
other  made  it  possible  for  everyone  to  know  the  business  of 
his  neighbor.  An  unfortunate  word  dropped  by  chance 
would  be  carried  on,  increased  perhaps,  and  be  the  means  of 
feud  and  discord.  She  took  the  place  of  a  newspaper  in  the 
little  colony.  .  . 

She  was  the  very  personification  of  hypocrisy.  She  could 
flatter  a  person  before  his  face  and  ten  minutes  later  drag 
him  through  the  dust  before  his  neighbor.  Of  course  her 
gossiping  got  her  into  trouble  quite  frequently.  She  was 
always  angry  with  somebody,  and  while  thus  minded  would 
put  a  wheel-barrow  under  his  horse  in  the  barn  to  keep  the 
animal  in  a  standing  position,  fill  his  pump  with  mud,  or  per- 
haps strew  the  stream  where  his  cattle  drank  with  glass. 
She  had  quite  a  number  of  these  little  Hallowe'en  tricks. 
One  redeeming  feature,  however,  about  her  anger  was  that 
she  would  never  take  a  thing  from  the  person  against  whom 
her  anger  was  directed;  but  while  friendly  she  would  roam 
about  his  premises  in  the  night  with  the  greatest  free- 
dom and  appropriate  for  herself  anything  that  attracted  her 
fancy. 

Her  peculiar  character  brought  down  upon  her  the  cen- 
sure of  all.  Against  her  were  directed  the  taunts  of  the 
small  boys  of  the  neighborhood.  There  was  a  hill  before 
her  door  ;  this  hill  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  coasting.  The 
boys  from  far  and  wide  gathered  there  and  tormented  her  by 
their  great  commotion  and  by  building  bonfires  in  the 
vicinity  of  her  dwelling.  The  ravings  of  the  poor  demented 
woman  attracted  them  as  much  as  the  coasting. 

She  was  a  miser,  too.  Everything  she  could  she  would 
turn  to  money,  and  would  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  neighbor 
until  she  had  become  angry  with  him.  Thus  her  savings 
went  from  hand  to  hand,  and  others  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
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her  labors,  while  she  would  starve  and  deprive  herself  of  the 
very  necessities  of  life. 

I  am  speaking  of  her  while  she  was  still  strong.  Grad- 
ually she  began  to  weaken.  Her  journeys  became  shorter 
and  shorter  and  had  an  end  altogether  when  she  fell  down 
in  her  yard  one  day  and  was  attacked  by  the  fever.  All  the 
tortures  of  hell  tormented  her,  poor  woman.  Nothing  could 
ease  her  burning  blood.  She  saturated  her  bed  clothes  with 
water;  and  finding  no  relief  rushed  out  into  the  open  air 
and  rolled  in  the  cooling  grass. 

In  this  condition  Mr.  Satterlee,  a  kind-hearted  neighbor, 
found  her,  and  bore  her  into  the  house ;  his  wife  came,  and 
by  turns  they  watched  her.  I  myself  saw  her  die.  I  sat 
beside  her  as  she  lay  wrapped  in  rags  on  the  floor  in  a 
corner  of  the  room — a  small  room  blackened  by  the  smoke 
of  many  years.  It  was  an  afternoon  in  August  ;  the  low 
rumbling  of  thunder  was  heard  in  the  west.  In  the  little 
chamber  the  heat  was  oppressive  ;  a  sickening  heaviness  and 
the  buzzing  of  many  flies  filled  the  air  and  it  was  difficult  for 
even  a  sound  person  to  breathe.  I  saw  her  toss  and 
struggle  foi  breath.  I  heard  her  groan,  and  I  heard  the 
death  rattle  in  her  throat.    And  so  she  died. 

For  many  years  it  had  been  a  matter  of  doubt  where  she 
wished  to  be  buried.  But  it  was  certain  she  would  not  lie 
beside  her  late  husband.  Finally  she  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  her  burial  in  a  Mennonite  cemetery ;  but  now  that 
she  was  dead  a  number  of  the  reverend  brothers  refused  to 
allow  her  unsanctified  remains  to  rest  in  their  grounds.  It 
was  only  after  much  disputing  that  the  burial  was  permitted. 
Her  funeral  was  a  great  affair.  Her  fame  had  spread  far 
abroad.  People  came  from  all  directions — people  who  had 
never  thought  of  coming  when  she  was  in  need  of  aid — 
bringing  with  them  their  children  in  order  to  point  out  to 
them  the  witch  of  their  fairy  tales. 

A  sale  was  held  of  her  meagre  effects.  There  the  neigh- 
bors bid  against  each  other  and  bought  old  and  valueless 
things  for  about  ten  times  their  price.      There  Mr.  Smith 
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had  raised  a  table  to  twentyfive  cents  when  Mr.  Carter 
bid  five  cents  more  and  got  it.  But  after  the  purchase  he 
found  one  of  the  legs  was  defective  and  offered  it  to  Mr. 
Smith  at  his  last  bid.  Whereupon  Mr.  Smith  declined  it 
scorn  ;  and  thus  brought  down  upon  himself  the  anger  of  an 
indignant  neighbour.  How  many  petty  strifes  of  similar 
nature  took  place  at  this  sale  I  am  unable  to  tell. 

What  became  of  her  money,  her  savings,  is  unknown. 
The  neighbors  are  still  trying  to  find  out. 

Thomas  Y.  Cooper. 


flDanners'  1b$mn. 

Father  Poseidon,  hearken  to  our  prayer 

When  the  deep  rolls, 
When  the  swift  dolphins  lash  the  swirling  foam, 
Or  speed  through  ocean  caverns,  where  they  roam 

In  rushing  shoals  : 

Hearken  and  save. 

When  the  winds  rave, 
And  dash  in  fury  up  to  heaven's  dome 
The  twisiing  sprays  of  every  bounding  wave. 
Grant,  O  Poseidon,  thy  protecting  care, 

For  death  is  there. 

Chas.  T.  Ryder. 


Zbc  Xugano- 

the  shore  of  a  little  island  off  the  coast  of  South 
America  lies  a  battered  hulk.  Through  a  wide  gap  in 
the  bow  the  water  pours  at  every  tide.  Barnacles  cling  to 
the  corroded  copper  sheathing,  from  which  the  rivets  are 
slowly  rusting  away.  The  sun  has  brought  the  pitch  bubbl- 
ing out  of  the  seams,  while  the  storms  have  blackened 
masts  and  spars.  Aloft  the  wind  whistles  through  the  few 
remaining  shreds  of  rigging,  to  the  dreary  accompaniment 
of  the  gurgling  water  in  the  hold  below.  On  the  stern,  in 
letters  faint  and  almost  defaced,  can  be  read,  "Lugano,  Mill- 
bridge." 

In  the  early  part  of  1850  the  schooner  Lugano  sailed  from 
the  Guinea  coast,  a  place  notorious  in  the  history  of  the 
slave  trade.  In  her  black  hold  were  stowed  two  hundred 
negroes,  men,  women  and  children,  who  had  been  collected 
by  all  the  arts  known  to  the  slave  captain.  Some  had  been 
bought,  others  kidnapped  ;  some,  poor  creatures,  had  been 
lured  aboard  by  offers  of  gifts.  By  hook  and  by  crook  the 
master  of  the  Lugano  had  collected  his  cargo  of  slaves  for 
the  American  planters  of  the  South. 

The  schooner  soon  dropped  the  coast  of  Africa  below  the 
horizon,  and  as  the  wind  freshened  she  began  to  take  long 
jumps  into  the  swell.  A  continual  confused  rumbling  is- 
sued from  the  hold.  Down  in  that  reeking  pit  deadly  sick- 
ness and  despair  had  seized  the  blacks,  and  when  the  hatch 
cover  was  lifted  terrible  shrieks  and  groans  arose  from  the 
agonized  victims. 

The  master  of  the  vessel  stood  by  the  open  hatch,  men- 
tally calculating  how  many  of  the  blacks  were  likely  to  sur- 
vive the  terrors  of  the  passage.  Beneath  him  all  was  wild 
confusion  ;  some  of  the  slaves,  maddened  with  suffering,  tore 
at  the  walls  of  their  prison  with  their  bare  hands,  while 
blood  trickled  down  the  hoards.  From  one  end  of  the  hold 
came  the  wailing  death-chant  of  a  dying  woman.  "  There 
goes  another,"  said  the  captain  with  an  oath,  adding  one  to 
the  twenty  already  dead. 
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Foul  weather  set  in  on  the  tenth  day  out,  and  soon  the 
Lugano  was  plunging  madly  in  a  tremendous  head  sea.  As 
long  as  the  vessel  would  lay  her  course  the  captain  refused 
to  run  before  the  gale,  and  for  twenty  hours  he  tried  to  beat 
to  windward  with  only  a  close-reefed  fore  and  mainsail. 
The  spanker  had  been  carried  away  in  the  beginning  of  the 
storm,  and  the  debris  from  the  shattered  spanker-boom  now 
covered  the  schooner's  quarter.  At  times  the  vessel  was 
nearly  on  her  beam-ends,  and  at  every  drive  into  the  head 
sea  the  water  rushed  in  over  the  bows  and  buried  the  for- 
ward part  of  the  schooner. 

The  wild  plunging  of  the  vessel  struck  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  the  slaves  cooped  up  in  the  noisome  hold. 
Crowded  closely  together  they  listened  to  the  weird  and  un- 
familiar noises  of  straining  timbers  and  the  sound  of  tramp- 
ing feet  on  the  deck  above.  At  each  onslaught  of  the  sea 
the  schooner  quivered  from  truck  to  keelson. 

Gradually  the  ship  was  yielding  to  the  violence  of  the 
storm  ;  soon  a  little  stream  of  water  trickled  down  from  the 
bow-ports  and  ran  silently  along  the  bottom  of  the  hold  ; 
inch  by  inch  it  gained  around  the  feet  of  the  terrified  ne- 
groes. The  strain  on  the  vessel  had  started  the  oakum  in 
the  bow  ports,  and  from  this  leak  the  schooner  was  gradu- 
ally filling. 

The  increase  of  water  in  the  hold  had  been  anxiously 
noted  on  deck.  Both  watches  were  set  to  work  at  the 
pumps,  to  relieve  the  vessel  of  the  burden  of  water.  As 
the  hours  passed  no  decrease  in  the  amount  of  water  was 
observed.  The  schooner  had  already  lost  her  buoyancy,  and 
was  slowly  sinking.  The  vessel  must  be  lightened,  and  with 
a  malediction  on  the  luck  that  spoiled  his  voyage,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Lugano  ordered  the  slaves  to  be  brought  on  deck 
and  cast  overboard.  The  after  hatch  was  uncovered  and  a 
ladder  lowered  into  the  hold.  Three  of  the  crew  stood  be- 
side the  hatch-coaming  with  loaded  revolvers,  ready  to  shoot 
down  the  first  slave  who  should  attempt  resistance. 

One  after  another  the  negroes  were  hauled  to  the  deck, 
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many  of  them  stupefied  and  benumbed  with  terror.  A  few 
of  the  more  hardy  offered  a  feeble  resistance,  but  they  were 
quickly  silenced  by  a  blow  on  the  head  and  heaved  over  the 
rail. 

Among  the  last  of  the  victims  was  a  big  muscular  fellow — 
a  tribal  chief  captured  in  war  and  sold  to  the  slave  traders. 
As  the  slave  touched  the  deck  the  glare  of  the  light  blinded 
him,  but  the  faces  of  the  crew  and  the  sight  of  the  boiling 
sea  to  leeward  roused  him  to  action.  With  one  sweep  of 
his  arms  he  brushed  aside  the  two  seamen  who  had  laid 
their  hands  upon  him.  Picking  up  a  pump  brake  the  negro 
lifted  the  iron  bar  high  above  his  head.  He  poised  it  for  a 
moment,  then  brought  it  down  with  a  fearful  force ;  a  sailor 
sank  to  the  deck,  his  skull  completely  crushed.  The  brake 
rose  again.  The  blow  was  about  to  fall  when  a  sudden 
plunge  of  the  vessel  unsteadied  the  slave.  The  bar  wav- 
ered. The  sharp  report  of  a  pistol  sounded,  and  the  negro 
toppled  and  fell  with  a  gasp.  As  the  slave  dropped  one  of 
the  crew  staggered  back  and  fell,  shot  in  the  heart.  The 
captain  had  fired  through  the  shoulder  of  the  negro,  and  the 
bullet  had  lodged  in  the  breast  of  the  sailor  who  stood  be- 
hind him. 

For  a  moment  the  crew  stared  at  each  other  in  dull  amaze. 
Then  as  the  truth  dawned  upon  them  a  terrible  brute  rage 
came  into  their  eyes.  With  a  low  growl  they  approached 
their  captain,  a  huge  Norwegian  and  a  thick-set  half-breed 
from  Labrador  in  the  lead.  As  they  neared  him  the  captain 
raised  his  pistol  and  fired  ;  the  Norwegian  fell  without  a 
word.  The  half-breed  sprang  at  the  skipper's  throat,  but 
clubbing  his  pistol  the  captain  dealt  him  a  stunning  blow  on 
the  forehead.  The  man  reeled  back  and  fell  on  a  pile  of 
cordage. 

For  a  moment  the  men  wavered  and  drew  bock  ;  then 
surging  forward  they  seized  the  captain.  He  struggled 
fiercely  ;  dropping  his  empty  pistol  he  wrenched  a  handspike 
from  one  of  the  crew.  Another  man  fell,  and  the  sailors  re- 
treated again  ;  blood  was  dripping  from  the  handspike  upon 
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the  face  of  the  dead  man.  There  on  the  slippery  deck,  with 
the  gray  fog  closing  in  on  every  side,  the  captain  faced  his 
men.  The  helmsman  had  left  the  wheel  and  joined  the  fray. 
The  Lugano  had  come  up  into  the  wind  and  was  now  jump- 
ing her  jib-boom  under  water.  At  each  plunge  of  the 
schooner  the  sails  flapped  and  bellied  with  the  deafening 
roar  of  a  cannon.  The  water  was  gaining  in  the  hold  ;  the 
vessel  was  rolling  in  a  water-logged  manner,  and  the  scup- 
pers were  flush  with  the  sea. 

Slowly  the  crew  forced  the  captain  aft.  The  wounded 
half-breed  had  regained  his  feet,  and  armed  with  a  boathook 
was  warding  off  the  blows  of  the  skipper's  handspike.  The 
captain  had  raised  the  spike  for  another  blow  at  his  assail- 
ant, when  an  iron  belaying  pin  whizzed  through  the  air.  It 
struck  the  skipper  full  in  the  face  and  bowled  him  over.  As 
he  fell  the  half-breed  grappled  him,  and  together  they  rolled 
to  leeward  in  the  wash  about  the  scupper. 

The  half-breed  was  the  first  to  get  to  his  feet.  Dragging 
the  captain  to  the  rail  he  hurled  him  overboard  ;  he  sank 
with  a  gurgle. 

Scarcely  had  the  form  of  the  captain  disappeared  in  the 
smother  to  leeward  when  a  new  danger  confronted  the  crew 
of  the  Luguano.  .The  schooner  had  paid  off  on  the  tack  op- 
posite to  that  on  which  the  sheets  were  trimmed.  The  jib 
sheets  were  hard  aweather  ;  the  masts  were  buckling  under 
the  press  of  canvass,  and  green  seas  were  breaking  over  the 
bows.  The  helmsman  ran  aft  to  put  the  wheel  hard  down, 
while  some  of  the  crew  hurried  forward  to  pay  off  the  jib 
sheets.  Just  as  the  vessel's  head  began  to  ease  up  a  mighty 
wave  broke  over  the  half-submerged  decks.  There  was  a 
momentary  struggle,  then  nothing  but  the  roar  of  the  storm. 

Albert  T.  Gould. 
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Teddy  Howland's  Inspiration. 

Teddy  Howland  was  a  "  typical  Harvard  man."  That  is,  of 
course,  as  far  as  athletics,  studies,  and  other  essentials  of  college 
life  went.  But  ift  one  thing  Teddy  differed  from  the  average 
college  man,  and  that  was  an  over-developed  propensity  for  getting 
into  trouble.  His  last  year  at  college,  however,  he  resolved  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  for  once  he  really  succeeded  very  well. 
He  began  writing  for  the  Lampoon  and  Monthly,  and  before  long 
became  quite  well  known  in  literary  circles. 

It  had  always  been  his  ambition  to  write  something  really  good, 
something  that  would  make  his  classmates  slap  him  on  the  back 
and  express  their  approval  in  no  uncertain  way,  but  so  far  he  had 
never  risen  above  mediocrity.  Inspirations,  however,  come  when 
they  are  least  expected,  and  such  was  the  case  with  Teddy.  With- 
out the  least  warning  a  most  original  and  astonishing  plot  came  to 
his  mind.  Teddy,  however,  was  very  forgetful,  so  in  order  not  to 
lose  his  great  subject  he  felt  in  his  pocket  for  a  piece  of  paper  on 
which  to  jot  down  the  title.  The  only  thing  that  rewarded  him 
was  the  photograph  of  a  girl.  Like  all  young  men  of  his  age  and 
experience,  Teddy  Howland  believed  himself  in  love.  This  was 
true  to  a  certain  extent  —  enough  to  make  him  hesitate  before 
desecrating  the  photograph  with  the  title  of  a  story.  But  the 
importance  of  the  title  soon  overcame  his  scruples,  and  he  wrote 
it  on  the  back  of  the  card. 

That  evening  he  began  his  story.  It  progressed  famously. 
Magic  sentences  and  stunning  climaxes  dropped  from  his  pen  in 
unending  sequence.  Howland  outdid  himself.  He  wrote  without 
pausing  until  the  clock  struck  midnight,  and  then  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  he  put  down  his  pen,  for  his  story  was  completed.  He  sent 
it  to  the  Century,  and  in  a  few  days  received  a  type-written  letter 
enclosing  a  snug  little  check. 

He  was  one  of  those  irreligeous  persons  who  always  make  it  a 
point  to  celebrate  whenever  they  have  any  unexpected  good  for- 
tune. Of  course  he  knew  that  the  story  would  be  accepted,  but 
still  it  was  a  relief  to  have  it  certain.  Then  he  remembered  the 
girl,  and  wondered  how  much  she  liked  him.  He  had  been  so 
lucky  with  his  story  that  he  believed  he  must  be  equally  lucky  in 
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other  things  as  well.  So  thinking  of  his  luck  and  love  together 
he  resolved  to  risk  a  confession  that  very  afternoon. 

The  sun  was  well  down  toward  the  west  when  Mr.  Edward  Les- 
ter Howland  drove  briskly  down  the  avenue  with  Miss  Gladys 
Caldwell  at  his  side.  She  was  even  more  charming  than  usual 
that  afternoon,  so  charming,  in  fact,  that  Teddy  quite  lost  his 
head.  Whenever  he  made  up  his  mind  to  have  it  out  and  done 
with,  his  heart  always  failed  him.  Finally,  he  mustered  up  his 
courage  and  resolved  that,  win  or  lose,  he  could  wait  no  longer. 

"  Gladys,"  he  began,  and  stopped. 

"  Well  ?"  she  said. 

"  Gladys  "  —  with  a  rush  —  "  ever  since  I've  known  you  I've 
wanted  to  tell  you  something." 
"  Yes  ? " 

"That  I've  always  liked  you  better  than  any  girl  I've  ever 
known." 

But  she  simply  laughed.  "  And  what  proof  have  you,"  she 
said.  Now  was  his  chance.  "  What  proof,"  he  repeated,  and 
took  her  photograph  from  his  pocket  —  the  pocket  ovet  his  heart. 

"  I  have  always  kept  it  there,"  he  said,  feelingly. 

Miss  Caldwell  reached  out  her  hand  for  it.  "May  I  have  it, 
please  ?  "  she  said.  Reluctantly  he  gave  it  up ;  then  he  remem- 
bered —  too  late.  She  had  seen  the  writing  on  the  back,  and  this 
is  what  she  read  :  — 

To  dear  Teddy  from  his  Gladys. 
The  Family  Skeleton. 

/.  F.  Stimson. 


Proversions. 

How  far  that  little  scandal  throws  its  beams. 

Straws  show  which  way  the  wine  flows. 

Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  wail. 

Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  slipper. 

The  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  umbered.  —  R. 


JEMtortals- 


Not  long  since  we  were  asked,  not  without  justice  perhaps, 
"  What  use  are  your  editorials  ?  What's  the  sense  in  wast- 
ing time  and  space  on  things  that  nobody  reads  ? "  We 
make  a  noncommittal  reply,  having  a  train  to  catch  at  the 
time,  and  decided  to  write  an  editorial  about  it. 

There  is  a  good  deal,  we  admit,  in  the  objection  that  no 
one  reads  our  efforts,  if  it  is  true.  It  may  be  the  rule,  but 
it  undoubtedly  has  its  exceptions  ;  two  months  ago  an 
editorial  on  the  subject  of  Supplementary  Reading  was  read 
and  criticised  with  considerable  earnestness  by  certain 
worthies.  And  even  if  it  is  a  fact,  it  is  our  firm  belief  that 
we  should  continue  to  write  as  for  all  the  world,  just  as  a 
minister  should  preach  as  if  half  of  the  congregation  was  not 
asleep  and  the  other  half  planning  its  Easter  bonnet. 

Nor  must  the  other  side  be  neglected  —  the  inside.  When 
a  child  builds  a  sand  fort  he  enjoys  it  very  genuinely,  even 
though  the  tide  wash  it  away  before  he  has  displayed  it  to  his 
admiring  relatives.  To  be  sure,  he  is  somewhat  disappointed 
that  no  one  has  come  and  exclaimed  over  it,  but,  nevertheless, 
he  had  had  the  fun  of  making  it  —  and  putting  his  name  on 
it.  To  apply  the  analogy,  our  editorials  keep  us  out  of  mis- 
chief, even  if  they  do  get  soaked. 

What  would  the  world  come  to  if  only  the  things  of  real 
value  were  left  ?  What  would  become  of  all  our  social 
amenities,  our  afternoon  teas  and  the  like  ?  Where  would 
be  our  Sunday  School  tracts  and  Temperance  publications  ? 
We  could  fill  at  least  two  pages  with  these  bootless  inqui- 
ries, but  suffice  it  to  say,  generally  speaking,  what  would  we 
do  with  our  waste-baskets  if  we  had  nothing  to  put  in  them  ? 


Books. 


(Conducted  by  Albert  T.  Gould.') 

Some  Women  I  Have  Known,  by  Maarten  Maartens.    D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.  $1.50. 

The  title  of  this  book  bears  an  unpleasantly  significant  similar- 
ity to  "  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known."  Also,  it  seems  to  us  bad 
taste  to  print  on  the  outside  cover  "  A  Gallery  of  Charming  Min- 
iatures." No  book  should  carry  its  credentials  with  it.  But  the 
title  and  the  cover  are  far  from  being  the  most  important  part  of 
the  book,  and  when  one  looks  within  he  is  delightfully  —  yes, 
surprised.  For  they  really  are  charming  miniatures,  and  more 
than  that.  They  are  extremely  bright  and  living  sketches  of 
imaginary  persons.  Mr.  Maartens  has  a  good  deal  of  wit  in  a 
cynical  way,  and  it  is  quite  delightful  to  read  a  book  that  really 
pays  some  attention  to  style  and  phrase.  The  order  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  sketches  shows  a  considerable  artistic  feeling. 

When  the  Land  Was  Young,  by  Lafayette  McLaws.  Lothrop, 
Boston.  $1.50. 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun  is  well  illus- 
trated by  this  book,  which  is  a  sort  of  a  digest  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  historicals  novels  of  the  past  year  or  two.  It  especially 
favors  "  To  Have  and  To  Hold,"  from  which  it  borrows  one 
character  and  several  incidents.  When  one  has  his  heroine  employ 
the  masquerade  ruse  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  making  the  hero  hope- 
lessly obtuse.  This  "  When  the  Land  Was  Young  "  shows.  The 
book  has  some  good  points,  however ;  the  action  is  prompt  and 
rapid,  and  there  is  an  occasional  good  description.  It  is  excel- 
lently printed  and  pleasantly  free  from  "  press  notices."  jR. 

The  Quiberon  Touch,  by  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady.    D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York.  $1.25. 

Cyrus  Townsend  Brady's  writings  always  have  a  healthily  un- 
artistic  ring  to  them,  and  his  latest,  "  The  Quiberon  Touch,"  is 
no  exception.  It  is  an  historical  novel,  of  course,  and  has  the 
usual  series  of  Titan  deeds  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  ending  in  all 
hands  'round.  A  few  chapters  are  dramatic  and  well  written, 
notably  that  entitled  "  Grafton  comes  back  to  the  Rose."  The 
"  Afterword  "  is  an  amusingly  ingenious  addition.  R. 


Xeavee  from  pbtllips  1fv\>. 

Conducted  by  Geo.  T.  Eaton,  P.  A. 

'43  —  In  remembrance  of  his  83rd  birthday,  Mr.  Warren  F. 
Draper  received  from  the  Trustees  of  Abbot  Academy  a  silver 
loving  cup.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Marcus  Morton,  '79. 
Mr.  Draper  retired  from  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  Academy,  a 
position  he  has  filled  for  twenty-five  years,  and  presented  the 
Pratt  estate  to  the  board  of  trustees. 

'52  —  Moses  Merrill,  Ph.  D.,  last  month  resigned  his  position 
as  headmaster  of  the  Boston  Latin  School.  He  was  appointed 
headmaster  in  1878  and  for  forty-three  years  has  been  connected 
with  that  school. 

'54  —  The  Central  Congregational  Church  of  Boston  voted  Dec. 
18,  1901,  to  accept  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  L.  Clark  as 
its  pastor.  The  senior  deacon,  who  presided,  was  Thomas  H. 
Russell,  a  trustee  of  Phillips. 

^  '64  —  Harry  Ashton  Rogers,  died  in  Boston,  Dec.  16,  1901. 

'68  —  In  the  Forum  for  December  is  an  article,  entitled 
"  Licensed  Gambling  in  Belgium,"  by  George  F.  Babbitt.  Mr. 
Babbitt  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1872,  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Boston  Post,  and  is  now  an  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald.  Was  a 
health  commissioner  of  the  city  of  Boston  from  1879  to  1900. 

'68 — -Edward  H.  Jenkins,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Conn.  Board  of 
Agriculture  Dec.  19,  1901,  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  delivered  an 
address  on  "  Business  Methods  in  Buying  Fertilizers." 

'72  —  Willard  K.  Dyer,  M.  D.,  is  organizing  the  American 
Health  Co.  to  manufacture  breads  scientifically  prepared. 

'80  —  Prof.  Walter  F.  Willcox  has  been  elected  dean  of  the 
Cornell  faculty. 

'80  —  Rev.  John  B.  Wilson  is  assistant  pastor  of  the  Washington 
Av.  Baptist  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

'83  —  In  the  Outlook  for  Dec.  14,  1901,  is  an  article,  "Minne- 
sota and  the  Railway  Trust,"  by  Wm.  D.  Washburn. 

'84  —  The  Society  of  College  Gymnasium  directors  has  elected 
Dr.  Paul  C.  Phillips,  of  Amherst  College,  president. 
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'88  —  Henry  F.  Fiske,  of  Cliftondale,  is  connected  with  the 
Jenkins  Brothers,  manufacturers  of  valves  and  standard  packing. 

'88  —  Rev.  Evarts  W.  Pond,  of  Sheffield,  Mass.,  accepts  his 
call  to  E.  Stoneham,  Me. 

'89  —  Dr.  James  A.  Babbitt,  of  Haverford  College,  Pa.,  was 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Society  of  College  Gymna- 
sium directors. 

'80  —  Walter  Dwight  Wilcox  and  Miss  Annie  White  were  mar- 
ried in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Nov.  27,  1901. 

'90  —  The  present  address  of  Leonard  Bacon  Smith  is  39  W.  68 
St.,  New  York  City. 

>g1  —  Married  in  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  Nov.  28,  1901,  Winfred  How- 
ard Babbitt  and  Miss  Sarah  Mitchell  Carter. 

'92  —  Miss  May  Denton,  of  Paris,  France,  was  married  Nov.  30, 
1901,  to  Lewis  Pendleton  Sheldon.  Mr.  Sheldon  holds  the  Acad- 
emy record  for  high  jumping,  and  in  1891  broke  the  British  record 
jn  the  broad  jump. 

'93  —  In  Dallas,  Texas,  July  17,  1901,  Miss  Katrina  Van 
Rensslaer  was  married  to  Maurice  Edwin  Ginn. 

'94 —  Henry  J.  Bennett,  who  graduated  last  June  from  the  And- 
over  Theological  Seminary,  has  gone  to  Japan  as  a  missionary 
under  the  direction  of  the  American  Board  and  will  be  supported 
by  the  Cong.  Church  of  Monson,  Mass. 

'94  — Robert  H.  Gay  is  with  Fallows,  Duffy  &  Milne,  18  Wall 
St.,  New  York  City. 

'94  —  Jay  C.  McLauchlan  and  Miss  Edith  Williams  were  mar_ 
ried  Dec.  3,  1901,  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

'94 — George  G.  Schreiber  is  with  the  law  firm  of  Noble  & 
Hasbrouck,  141  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

'94  —  Henry  D.  Whitfield  is  a  member  of  the  firm  Ives  &  Whit- 
field, Architects,  160  Fifth  Av.,  New  York  City. 

'96  —  Nathaniel  H.  Pride  has  been  appointed  instructor  in 
music  and  algebra  at  St.  Mark's  School  in  Southboro. 

'97  —  Ray  Morris  is  associate  editor  of  the  Railroad  Gazette, 
32  Park  Place,  New  York  City. 
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\.  SHUMAN  &  CO.  iTl 

Clot  bters 

Dealing  exclusively  in  well-made  and  excellent 
fitting  Clothing  for  Youths  and  Men,  in  Pure 
Wool  Fabrics. 

lats,  Furnishing  Goods  and  Shoes,  Umbrellas, 

Traveling  Bags,  Mackintoshes  and  Canes 

The  Largest  Manufacturing  Retail  House  in 
New  England. 


HUMAN  CORNER  -  ren<rrnM 


BENT  &  BUSH  of  Boston  *> 

the  famous  Emblem  Makers  of  the  United  States,  are 
represented  at  Andover  with  over  twentv-flve  different 
styles  of    distinctively    ANDOVER  GOODS 

Prices  range  from  .20  to  $20.00 

The  "proper"  thing  for  New  Year  Gifts.    These  may  be 
found  at  L.  C.  1-4. 

I.  H.  GALLYON       =     Agents    =       J.  A.  BARTLETT 


G.  H.  VALPEY 
E.  H  VALPEY 


VALPEY  BROTHERS 

Dealers  in  HEATS,  VEGETABLES,  POULTRY,  (A1ED  GOODS,  Etc 

Tea  and  Coffee,  Creamery  Butter  in  5-//'.  Boxes,  Print  Butter 
'elephoxe  19-11  No.  2  Main  Street 

IT.    J.    FARMER  LOBSTERS,  CANNED  GOODS,  ETC. 

Fresh,  Salt,  Smoked  and  Pickled  Fish.  Oysters,  Clams 

laine  Sterilized  Cream.  15  Post  Office  Avenue 
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You  may  lead  a  horse  to  water, 

But  you  cannot  make  him  drink  ; 
You  may  send  your  boy  to  college, 

But  you  cannot  make  him  think. —  The  "  Exponent  P 


Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 

N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Lessee 
IN    EFFECT   NOVEMBER   37  1901 


SPRINGFIELD  LINE 


FOR- 


NEW  YORK 


TRAINS  LEAVE  BOSTON  FOR  SPRINGFIELD, 
HARTFORD,  NEW  HAVEN  AND  NEW  YORK 

9.00  A.  m.,    Except  Sunday 
12.00  Noon,  Except  Sunday 

4.00  p.  M.,  Daily 
11.00  p.m.,  Daily 


Drawing-Room  Cars  on  day  trains.  Sleeping  Cars 
on  night  trains.    Dining  Car  on  4.00  p.m.  train. 


2.00  p.m. 


FOR  THE  WEST 

8 OH  o  m    Except    Sunday    for  Worcester. 
iJU  CI1III1  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Albany,  Sara- 
toga and  points  in  New  York  State. 

1  fi  AR  QUI  Daily>  Chicago  Special  for  Albany, 
lUitd  Clillli  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Tole- 
do, Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Indian- 
apolis and  St.  Louis. 
Daily,  "The  North  Shore  Limited" 
for  Albany,  Buffalo,  Detroit  and 
Chicago. 

41  Fi    n  m    Except  Sunday,  Chicago  Express 
I  J    |Jillli  for  Albany,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls, 
Detroit  and  Chicago. 

6fin    n  m    Daily,  Western  Express  for  Roch- 
•  UU    P. III.  ester,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati and  St.  Louis. 

8 fin    n  m     Daily,  Pacific  Express  for  Syra- 
UU    [J •  III ■  cuse,   Rochester,   Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  Toledo  and  Chicago, 
n  m    Except  Saturday,  for  Albany  and 
iUU    (J  III.  Points  in  New  York  State. 


THROUGH   SLEEPING  CARS 
Reservation  of  Berths  can  be  made  at  Company's  Office,  366  Washington  Street 
A.  S.  HANSON,  General  Passenger  Agent 
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V.  E.  STRATTON  teacher  of 

153  Main  Street  Banjo,  Guitar  and  Mandolin 

ANDOVER  Instruments  For  Sale 


STUDENT'S  LA  UN  DRY 

PHILLIPS  ACADEMY,  ANDOVER,  MASS 


A.  T.  GOULD,  P.A.   04,  L.C.  4-5 

PROPRIETOR 


Worfe  Bone  b£  the  Hnfcover  Steam  Xaun&n? 

VT.  H.  GIBSON,  Prop. 

P.  A.  STUDENTS  Would  Do  Well  To  Remember  That 

Jmith  &  Manning  OAo^^M  Winter  Underwear 

Call  at  their  store  8  ESSEX  STREET,  and  see  for  yourselves. 

Deacon  (to  country  minister) — "  I  s'pose,  parson,  that  the  advance  in  your 
alary  from  five  to  six  hundred  dollars  will  be  a  big  help  to  you." 

Minister — '-Yes,  indeed.  The  addition  of  one  hundred  dollars  will  enable  me 
9  hire  a  man  to  collect  the  five  hundred  dollars." — Christian  Work. 

CHARLES  CLARKE  &  SON 
Hpotbecaries 

LAWRENCE,   -  MASSACHUSETTS 


be  flDetropolttan  *  & 


hot  lunches  and  welsh  rarebit 


Confectionery,  Fruit  and  Soda 

i  Main  Street  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


P.  HIGGINS 


-Specialties- 


WEDDING  AND  BIRTHDAY  CAKES 


Bakery 


ancy  Biscuit,  Canned  Goods, 

onfectionery.  clgars.  tobacco,  etc.  musgrove  building 

CANNON'S  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE 

LAWRENCE,  -  MASS. 


C.  CANNON 


CENTRAL  BUILDING 
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Charles  <&  Ctbbott,  m.  D. 

Physician  and  Surgeon      -       70  Main  Street,  Andover 

Telephone  17-3  Office  Hours— Until  9  a.  m.;  1  to  3,  6  to  8  p.  m. 

albert  €.  fjulme,  D.  m.  D. 

93  Main  Street 

Office  Hours — 8.30  a.  m.  to  12  ;  1.30  to  5  p.  m 

Dr.  £ettdj 

Main  Street,  Corner  Locke  Street 

Telephone  11-4  Office  Hours -Till  8.30  a.  m.;  i  to  3  and  after  7  p.  m. 

Dr.  £.  tD.  Scott 

Surgeon  anb  homeopathic  physician 
Main  Street,      -      -       Andover,  Mass. 

Telephone  18-5  Office  Hours— Till  9  a.  m.;  i  to  3  p.  m.;  7  to  9  p.  m. 

Senry  £.  Clarke,  ZH.  D. 

3  Punchard  Avenue,      -      Andover,  Mass. 

Homeopathist  Office  Hours— Until  9.30  a.  m.;  1.30  to  3,  7  to  8  p.  m. 


Dr.  <E.  £.  donroij,  a.  2tt,  £tt  D. 

Residence  and  Office  -      Barnard's  Block 

Office  Hours — 9  to  10  a.  m.;  2  to  4  and  7  to  9  p.  m. 

H.  A.  RAMSDELL 
Pictures    and    Picture  Framing 

Also  Artists'  Materials,  Stationery,  Fancy  Goods,  Sewing  Machines, 
Choice  Confectionery. 

Town  Hall  Avenue,  (Opposite  Town  Hall),       -      -       ANDOVER,  MASS. 

J.  P.  WAKEFIELD 
Dealer0  in  Provisions,  Vegetables,  Etc. 

16-18  Main  Street,     -  Andover 


*VERY  STUDENT 
r     NEEDS  A 


RAIN  COAT 

The  "BOSTONETTE"  is  the  Best 

Prices  $10,  $15,  $20  and  $25 


-SOLD  ONLY  BY- 


STANDARD  CLOTHING  COMPANY 

95  Washington  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 

10  per  cent.  Discount  to  Students. 


The  Simplest 
and  Best 

THE  "FRANKLIN" 
TYPEWRITER 


Is  not  only  the  least  complex  and 
most  effective  Typewriter  on  the 
market,  but  it  is  also  the  cheapest,  considering  its  merits.  Visible  writing, 
simplicity  of  construction,  easy  of  working,  and 

Few  Parts  to  Get  Out  of  Order 

We  are  in  receipt  of  countless  testimonials  from  persons  who  have  tried 
the  machine  and  now  prefer  it  to  any  other.  Drop  us  a  card  and  our  agent 
will  call  and  exhibit  the  machine  and  you  can  judge  of  its  merits  for  your- 
self. Typewriters  rented,  $1.00  per  week.  Rent  allowed  toward  the  pur- 
chase price,  $75.00 

CUTTER-TOWER  CO., 

173  DEVONHIRE  ST., 
Established  1345  BOSTON  MASS. 


he  Sawyer  Company 


Successors  to 
Ij.  F.  FLETCHER  CO. 


Batters  •  &lwm  •  $btrttnaker$ 


[o.  134  Boylston  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Bath  Robes,  Suit  Cases 


Gloves,  Neckwear,  Scarf 
Pins,  Hats,  Caps,  Pajamas, 


Suitable  for  New  Year's  Gifts. 


9 


Store  on  Main  Street. 


Telephone  Connection 


T 


Andovcr  Men  S 

LAST  YEAR  WERE  WELL 
PLEASED  WITH     :   :   :   :  -^^w ,  n,  A  R 

FRESHMEN  SHOULD  TRY  ONE  PAIR.    MADE  AND 
SOLD  ONLY  BY 

NEWMAN  THE  SHOEMAN 


Harvard  Square 
CAMBRIDGE 


Tremont  Building 
BOSTON 


Send  for  Catalogue — FREE 


OAK  HALL  CLOTHING  COMPANY 


f  urmsbuicf  Goods  of  HU  Kinds 
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T^orbswortb's  province  in  IRature- 

TF  one  is  to  speak  clearly  of  Wordsworth's  spiritual  attitude 
toward  nature,  it  is  helpful  to  observe  first  what  objects 
in  nature  appeal  to  him,  what  part  of  nature  is  his  peculiar 
province.  Such  a  study  is  valuable  in  itself,  as  well  as  being 
a  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  more  comprehensive 
problem.  It  is  impossible  altogether  to  dissociate  natural 
objects  in  themselves  from  the  feeling  of  the  poet  for  them, 
since  an  object  or  a  scene  is  often  described  not  by  denota- 
tive physical  terms,  but  by  suggestive  terms  drawn  from  the 
realm  of  the  emotions.  Especially  is  this  true  of  Words- 
worth, who  frequently  applies  the  adjectives  " serene", 
"cheerful",  "pure",  "lonely",  "solemn"  to  the  works  of 
nature.  Hence  the  discussion  in  this  paper  may  seem  at 
times  to  trench  on  the  larger  subject  of  Wordsworth's 
spiritual  attitude  toward  nature,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to 
couch  the  final  definition  of  what  side  of  external  nature  is 
most  characteristic  of  his  poetry  in  words  of  moral  or 
emotional  connotation. 

Rivers,  hills,  lakes,  green  fields  and  cottages,  woods, 
flowers,  birds,  meadows  and  dales,  —  these  are  the  objects  of 
which  Wordsworth  most  frequently  writes.  Less  often  he 
describes  mountains,  precipices,  crags,  peaks,  and  the  great 
expanse  of  the  heaven ;  and  least  frequently,  the  ocean. 
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In  these  three  rough  categories,  which  for  convenience  may 
be  called  the  river,  mountain,  and  ocean  classes,  the  natural 
objects  of  his  poetry  fall. 

Now  mere  frequency  of  mention  will  not  serve  to  deter- 
mine what  scenes  are  most  intimately  characteristic  ;  we 
need  a  more  vital  test  for  poetic  values.  One  might  imagine 
some  quality  in  Wordsworth's  few  references  to  the  ocean 
which  would  warrant  calling  him  an  ocean  poet ;  but  in  point 
of  fact  his  scimpy  tribute  to  the  ocean  is  because  of  a  real 
lack  of  regard  for  its  power  and  majesty.  Neither  the 
barren  wastes  of  the  sea  nor  its  sumless  treasures  stir  his 
imagination.  He  looks  at  the  sea  from  a  safe  footing  on  the 
solid  land  ;  his  references  to  the  ocean  seldom  carry  us  more 
than  five  miles  from  the  shore  ;  possibly  he  was  subject  to 
sea-sickness.  At  any  rate,  many  instances  could  be  cited 
where  Wordsworth  has  barely  mentioned  the  ocean  when  he 
might  properly  have  described  its  mood  with  detail. 

When  he  does  describe  an  ocean  scene,  it  is  almost  always 
one  of  calmness  and  peace,  as  when  he  says  of  the  English 
Channel , 

—  "  the  barrier  flood 
Was  like  a  lake,  or  river  bright  and  fair, 
A  span  of  waters ;  yet  what  power  is  there  ! " 

But  the  power  and  wrath  of  the  waters,  we  learn  in  the  later 
lines,  are  under  the  decree  of  God,  and  in  themselves  are 
nothing.  Another  sonnet  leads  us  beside  the  sea,  as  it  lies 
tranquil  in  the  evening  light,  while  the  very  roll  of  the  surf 
with  its  eternal  motion  deepens  the  peacefulness  of  the 
scene. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  Wordsworth's  peculiar  sympathy 
for  the  mariner  who  on  the  wide  ocean  is  "  half  a  shepherd 
in  his  heart."  Can  one  imagine  a  hero  of  Byron's  or  Shel- 
ley's leaning  over  the  taffrail  picturing  English  hills,  sheep, 
and  cottages  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  or  muttering  home- 
sick verses  about  British  mountains  through  the  midnight 
watch  ?  Wordsworth  sits  in  his  fir-wood  above  "  Grasmere's 
peaceful  lake "  watching  the  "  solemn  loveliness  "  of  the 
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scene,  and  mourns  that  his  brother  at  sea  is  missing  it  all. 
He  even  speaks  of  his  brother  carrying  nature  to  sea  with 
him  ;  carrying  undying  recollections  of  the  Cumberland  hills 
to  sea,  like  so  many  biscuits  for  the  voyage.  It  is  not  in 
this  man  to  imagine  such  things  about  the  sea  as  did  the 
writer  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  or  even  of  Alastor. 

Except  for  the  sad  death  of  John  Wordsworth,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  we  would  have  had  any  poems  dealing  with  the 
ocean  in  its  anger.  In  those  four  summer  weeks  that  the 
poet  dwelt  beside  Peele  Castle,  the  mighty  deep  seemed  to 
him 

"  the  gentlest  of  all  gentle  Things  " ; 

and  then  he  would  have  painted  a  Wordsworthian  picture  of 
ease  and  quiet,  steadfast  peace,  a  smiling  sea  ;  but  stirred 
by  grief,  he  reproduced  in  words  Beaumont's  painting,  — 
two  noble  stanzas,  dark  with  images  of  the  storm  and  the 
old  castle  assaulted  by 

"  The  lightning,  the  fierce  wind,  and  trampling  waves  " 

This  is  finely  done ;  but  on  the  whole  the  ocean  is  not 
treated  justly  by  Wordsworth.  Purely  pastoral  scenes,  how- 
ever, which  would  belong  under  what  has  been  named  the 
"  river  "  class,  are  frequently  and  sympathetically  drawn  by 
him.  He  felt  that  in  such  scenes  existed  the  external  and 
visible  image  of  that  type  of  human  life  which  he  deemed 
most  simple,  sincere,  and  noble.  No  one  will  fail  to  think 
of  that  delicate  pastoral  landscape  upon  which  the  poet  and 
his  sister  looked  from  the  banks  of  the  "  sylvan  Wye  ",  and 
which,  vivid  and  faultless,  lives  in  the  words  of  Tintern 
Abbey  : 

"  These  plots  of  cottage-ground,  these  orchard-tufts. 
Which  at  this  season  with  their  unripe  fruits, 
Are  clad  in  one  green  hue,  and  lose  themselves 
'Mid  groves  and  copses.    Once  again  I  see 
These  hedge-rows,  hardly  hedge-rows,  little  lines 
Of  sportive  wood  run  wild :  these  pastoral  farms, 
Green  to  the  very  door;  and  wreaths  of  smoke 
Sent  up,  in  silence,  from  among  the  trees  ". 
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More  elusive  and  subtle  are  the  suggestions  of  what  is 
pastoral  in  the  first  two  Yarrow  poems,  by  which  one  feels 
that  somehow  just  beyond  the  range  of  vision,  on  all  sides  of 
this  Paradise  of  untouched  nature,  are  pastures,  cultivated 
fields,  and  the  works  of  man.  In  the  setting  in  which  the 
portrait  of  that  "  Sweet  Highland  Girl "  is  put,  the  opposite 
suggestion  that  this  little  shepherd's  dwelling  is  the  only 
house  in  a  remote,  lonely  region,  is  quite  as  skillfully  made. 

"  And  these  grey  rocks ;  that  household  lawn ; 
Those  trees,  a  veil  just  half  withdrawn; 
This  fall  of  water  that  doth  make 
A  murmur  near  the  silent  lake ; 
This  little  bay;  a  quiet  road 
That  holds  in  shelter  thy  Abode  "  — . 

In  Resolution  and  Independence,  also,  there  is  an  exquisite 
setting  of  a  cheery  dawn  after  the  rain,  which  reminds  one 
forcibly  of  a  similar  scene  in  Werther,  where  Charlotte 
could  only  gaze  upon  the  light  in  the  myriad  waterdrops  and 
murmur  the  one  word,  "  Klopstock  !  " 

Finally,  it  is  significant  that  the  Ode  on  Intimations  of 
Immortality  associates  itself  closely  with  Wordsworth's  feel- 
ing for  pastoral  nature.  Everybody  knows  the  lines.  The 
first  two  stanzas  express  the  general  theme  of  the  poem, 
"  there  hath  past  away  a  glory  ",  and  mention  a  few  specific 
things  in  nature  from  which  it  has  passed  away  ;  then  follow 
two  stanzas  of  strongly  pastoral  character,  alive  with  the  joy 
of  a  rustic  May-day  ;  after  these  two  stanzas  comes  the  body 
of  the  poem,  the  philosophy  of  it,  (if  Mr.  Arnold  would  allow  the 
term)  ;  and  the  last  two  stanzas  again  take  up  the  May-day 
strain  and  sing  the  poet's  faith  in  the  "  primal  sympathy  ", 
in  the  "  philosophic  mind  ",  and  in  the  worth  of  nature  as  he 
still  may  feel  it, 

"Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendor  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower". 

For  the  sake  of  a  moment's  fancy,  let  us  forget  the  first 
two  stanzas  of  the  poem,  blot  them  out,  consider  that  they 
are  not  there :  the  rest  of  the  poem  then  assumes  perfect 
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proportions  and  we  have  the  splendid  philosophic  thought 
put  in  the  May-day  setting,  like  a  great  solitaire  in  a  slender 
gold  ring.  But  to  whistle  fancy  down  the  wind,  there  is  true 
significance  in  the  fact  that  Wordsworth  accepts  as  his  best 
substitute  for  that  early  mystical  sense  of  nature  and  the 
wc-ld,  which  urged  its  questionings  and  flashed  its  dizzy 
revelations  on  his  soul,  a  faith  based  on  sympathy  and  suf- 
fering and  a  love  of  nature  in  her  mild  and  pastoral  forms. 
For  among  the  images  in  the  last  stanza  of  the  poem  the  mind 
and  heart,  of  Wordsworth  are  at  home  and  contented  ;  and 
they  are  not  images  from  the  grander  aspects  of  nature,  but 
such  as  meadows,  brooks,  hills,  the  clouds  of  the  setting  sun, 
the  little  flower. 

It  was  stated  above  that  natural  objects  of  the  river  class 
are  most  frequently  mentioned  in  Wordsworth  ;  and  we  now 
see  that  scenes  and  images  of  this  class,  of  pastoral  or  only 
half  wild  nature,  are  given  great  importance  in  several  of  his 
significant  poems.  These  two  facts,  without  the  added  sup- 
port that  might  be  built  up  fiom  the  bird  and  flower  poems, 
certainly  establish  a  place  for  mild  and  pastoral  scenes  on 
the  frieze  of  Wordsworth's  temple  of  Nature.  But  is  it  the 
most  honorable  place,  or  must  that  be  given  to  something 
loftier  ?  With  this  question  in  mind  let  us  go  on  to  consider 
landscapes  of  the  "mountain"  class. 

Wordsworth  was  very  much  under  the  influence  of  Mount 
Skiddaw,  the  highest  peak  of  the  region  in  which  most  of  his 
life  was  spent ;  and  though  there  may  be  nobler  passages 
concerning  it  in  the  long  poems,  the  tribute  to  it  in  the 
sonnet  Pelion  and  Ossa,  — 

—  "  he  shrouds 
His  double  front  among  Atlantic  clouds", — 

gives  something  of  his  feeling  for  the  mountain.  While 
there  is  not  absolute  grandeur  in  the  words,  yet  there  is  at 
least  a  suggestion  of  breadth  and  sublimity  above  the  clouds. 
Again,  the  famous  description  of  skating  by  night  pictures  a 
scene  which  carries  the  imagination  far  into  the  lofty  things 
of  nature. 
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—  "  with  the  din 
Smitten,  the  precipices  rang  aloud; 
The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 
Tinkled  like  iron ;  while  far-distant  hills 
Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 
Of  melancholy,  not  unnoticed  while  the  stars, 
Eastward,  were  sparkling  clear,  and  in  the  west 
The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away  ". 

The  passage  leaves  us  with  a  sense  of  peace ;  it  puts  us  into 
a  mood  of  meditative  calm,  even  as  it  led  the  boy  Words- 
worth to  retire  "  into  a  silent  bay 

leaving  the  tumultuous  throng, 
To  cut  across  the  reflex  of  a  star". 

The  Night-Piece  ought  to  be  cited  here  because  of  the  idea  of 
infinite  spaces  in  the  heavens  which  the  lines  near  the  end 
impress.  Simplon  Pass,  the  only  poem  in  which  one  feels 
the  direct  impression  of  real  wildness  and  grandeur  upon 
Wordsworth,  is  his  one  successful  interpretation  of  Alpine 
scenery,  though  it,  after  all,  is  concerned  with  a  mere  detail, 
and  necessarily  lacks  the  breadth  of  prospect  that  is  in  the 
Alpine  poetry  of  Byron  or  Shelley  or  Coleridge.  While  the 
scene  is  cabined,  cribbed,  confined  in  the  narrow  gorge,  there 
is  yet  a  chance  for  an  infinity  of  perpendicularity,  as  it  were  ; 
and  one  is  carried  very  skillfully  from  particular  images  to 
infinite  things, 

"The  types  and  symbols  of  Eternity". 

The  passages  mentioned  fairly  represent  the  poetry  that 
springs  from  inspiration  of  objects  of  the  mountain  class. 
What  answer  have  we  now  for  our  question  ?  Ought  the 
most  honorable  place  in  the  temple  to  be  given  to  the  scenes 
of  the  mountain  class  ?  The  answer  must  be  given  rather 
hesitatingly;  for  though  there  is  greater  reaching  out  toward 
infinite  things  in  the  mountain  scene,  Wordsworth's  heart 
seems  most  at  ease  in  the  humbler  hills  and  valleys  ;  and  yet 
though  the  winding  rivers  and  flowered  dells  draw  his  eye 
earthward,  contemplation  of  the  peaks  and  the  wide  air 
drives  his  imagination  to  its  greatest  sweep.  On  the  whole, 
however,  we  must  say  that  the  lower  is  characteristic  of  the 
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man,  the  higher  of  the  inspired  poet.  We  must  put  the 
mountain  poetry  above  the  river  poetry  because  it  has  more 
of  the  spirit  of  that  loftiest  utterance  which  Wordsworth 
made  concerning  nature, 

"And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbed  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man ; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things.    Therefore  am  I  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods, 
And  mountains;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth. 

And  this  suggests  that,  after  all,  a  just  estimate  of  that 
part  of  nature  which  is  peculiarly  Wordsworth's  must  include 
both  the  higher  and  the  lower ;  and  that  the  final  definition 
of  the  poet's  province  in  nature,  as  surely  as  it  must  exclude 
what  is  wild  and  absolute  in  its  grandeur,  as  surely  must  in- 
clude with  what  is  mild  and  pastoral,  also  that  which  is 
serenely  lofty  and  infinite.  W.  Y.  Durand. 


£be  Civilian  appointee- 

S  he  lay  prone  in  the  tall  rank  grass,  pumping  lead  into 
the  line  of  some  fourscore  insurgents  who  had  nearly 
surrounded  their  little  scouting  party,  Allen  spoke  to  his 
Lieutenant. 

"  I  think,  sir,"  said  he,  "  that  we'd  better  get  out  before 
they  get  'round  us  and  cross  the  river.  Swan  and  Knieps 
are  both  dead  and  we'd  have  to  leave  them  here,  but  the  rest 
of  us  could  get  away  all  right  along  the  river  ;  there  seems  to 
be  nobody  on  the  other  side  now  and  —  " 

u  Shut  up,  my  man  ",  snarled  the  young  officer.  He  was 
in  a  bad  fix  and  he  knew  that  the  advice  of  the  older  man 
was  good,  but  he  would  not  accept  it.    "  I'll  'tend  to  this  ". 

Allen  colored  deeply  and  was  silent.  He  had  always, 
during  his  long  service,  been  a  hard  man  for  his  officers  to 
manage.  This  is  what  regular  army  officers  are  trained  to. 
But  within  the  past  month  the  company  had  drawn  two 
civilians,  and  the  result  had  been  chaos.  The  Captain,  a 
regular,  was  on  detached  service,  the  First  was  a  conceited 
little  popinjay,  and  the  Second  Lieutenant  was  a  drunken 
brute  who  had  been  foisted  off  on  the  army  as  good  for 
nothing  else.  All  of  the  enlisted  men  smarted  under  the 
treatment  of  their  superiors,  but  it  was  Sergeant  Allen  who 
was  always  in  hot  water.  He  was  far  from  an  ignorant 
man,  and  now  in  his  eighteenth  year  of  service  he  was  hop- 
ing for  his  commission,  tho',  indeed,  the  past  month  had 
well  nigh  ruined  his  chances.  He  was  a  man  full  of  pride, 
perhaps  false  pride,  and  he  felt  that  near  a  score  of  years' 
service  should  count  for  something.  Here  he  differed  from 
his  officers,  and  his  opinionated  opinions  constantly  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  them.  He  had  more  than  once  been 
reprimanded  unjustly,  and  his  heart  was  full  of  bitterness. 
Four  days  ago  the  First  Lieutenant,  none  too  friendly  with 
his  subordinate  officer,  had  despatched  the  Second  in  com- 
mand of  a  little  scouting  party  of  six,  headed  by  Allen,  the 
First  Sergeant.    A  commissioned  officer  and  the  brightest 
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non-com.  in  charge  of  a  party  of  six  ?  Unheard  of !  Such 
were  the  duties  of  a  sergeant  and  lance-corporal,  and  the 
two  were  consequently  in  extremely  bad  temper.  The 
besotted  Lieutenant  had  made  more  than  one  serious  mis- 
take, and  this  had  not  been  their  first  tiff. 

As  he  picked  off  a  little  brownie  half  hidden  in  a  bamboo 
clump,  carefully,  for  his  ammunition  was  nearly  half  spent, 
Allen's  mind  was  busy.  He  was  thinking,  not  of  a  way  out 
of  this  promising  death-hole,  but  of  the  wrongs  which  he  had 
suffered,  and  he  shook  his  fist  at  the  unconscious  Lieutenant. 
Then  turning  his  head  he  saw  a  light  banca  driven  by  four 
pair  of  lusty  arms  across  the  swirling  waters.  Before  he 
could  shoot  it  had  reached  the  other  side  and  its  occupants 
had  vanished  into  the  underbrush.  The  insurgents  held  the 
other  bank.    Their  retreat  was  cut  off. 

With  an  oath  he  rolled  towards  the  Lieutenant,  who  lay 
on  the  edge  of  the  river  bank.  "  You  damn  fool  ",  said  he, 
"you  cocksure  idiot  of  a  civilian.  It's  you,  you  fool,  who've 
gotten  us  into  this.  It's  you  who  are  killing  better  men 
than  yourself,  and  may  you  roast  in  hell  for  it ". 

The  officer's  face  grew  livid.  He  was  almost  incoherent 
with  rage.  "  If  you  won't  shut  up  you — ,  you — I'll  make 
you  ",  he  said,  and  struck. 

Allen  was  not  quick  enough  to  ward  off  the  blow  of  the 
heavy  army  revolver,  and  the  butt  glanced  his  skull.  He  lay 
still  a  moment,  half  stunned,  and  mechanically  he  noted 
that  directly  in  front  of  him  a  little  native  sharp-shooter  was 
taking  deliberate  aim,  but  only  mechanically,  for  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye  he  watched  the  Lieutenant  as  a  cat  watches 
an  indiscreet  mouse,  and  his  face  was  not  pleasant  to  see. 
Then  the  first  shock  passed,  and  as  his  head  began  to  throb 
with  pain  a  wave  of  rage  swept  over  him  and  he  saw  red.  The 
Lieutenant  was  lying  close  to  him,  shooting  steadily,  and  his 
face  was  white  and  drawn  as  he  saw  the  overwhelming  force 
of  the  enemy  push  on  steadily  their  slow  advance.  Now  he 
recognized  his  error.  Into  the  white  agonized  face  Allen 
savagely  plunged  the  butt  off  his  rifle  and  felt  a  brute  delight 
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as  he  watched  the  blood  flow,  and  as  his  officer  groaned  he 
cursed  him. 

He  heard  a  shout  from  the  man  on  his  right  —  twenty- 
five  yards  off,  perhaps,  —  and  then  the  words,  disconnected, 

.  .  .  "  Allen  .  .  .  the  Lieutenant  ",  just  as  he 
saw,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  a  khaki-clothed  com- 
pany of  American  infantry  advancing  on  the  double  quick. 

.  .  .  "  Allen  .  .  .  the  Lieutenant ",  he  repeated 
to  himself,  and  misinterpreted.  So,  then,  the  others  had 
seen  the  blow,  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  whom  a  minute 
ago  he  would  have  looked  upon  as  deliverers,  would  escort  him 
back,  disgraced,  to  camp  and  a  drumhead  court-martial.  And 
then  —  the  gallows.  There  is  one  punishment  for  sub- 
ordinates who  strike  their  officers  in  time  of  war. 

Allen  was  ever  a  man  of  action.  He  felt  that  after  twenty 
years'  service  he  could  never  face  a  court-martial.  He  felt 
that  the  choice  lay  between  death  and  desertion  ;  and  he 
choose  the  latter.  Clambering  over  the  limp  body  of  the 
Lieutenant,  he  slipped  into  the  swollen  river.  The  natives 
on  the  other  side  had  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  larger 
force  and  he  was  not  fired  upon.  About  half  a  mile  down 
the  river  he  mounted  the  opposite  bank. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  blundered  into  the  enemy's  pickets 
and  at  their  shout  he  threw  up  his  hands.  He  had  not  come 
to  fight.  Ten  years  on  the  Mexican  border  had  taught 
Allen  to  speak  fluent,  if  not  grammatical,  Spanish,  and  he 
readily  made  himself  understood.  Luna,  he  learned,  Luna 
himself,  had  his  personal  camp  within  half  a  mile,  and  thither 
he  was  conducted. 

As  Allen  entered  the  nipa  shack  that  served  as  Luna's 
quarters,  the  general  looked  up  from  a  letter  he  was  reading 
and  then  rose ;  his  manner  was  pleasant,  but  a  frown  was 
upon  his  high-bred  yet  friendly  face,  and  Allen  noticed  that 
the  displeasing  letter  bore,  in  bold  script,  the  signature  of 
Aguinaldo. 

The  American  plunged  into  an  explanation  without  pre- 
liminaries, the  conventional  deserter's  explanation.  "He 
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wished  to  do  his  share  towards  saving  a  little  nation  of 
patriots  from  the  greedy  clutches  of  an  overbearing  and 
tyrannical  power.    He  blushed  for  his  countrymen,  et  cetera 

As  the  soldier  concluded  Luna's  face  hardened  and  he 
placed  his  hand  on  the  others  shoulder.  "  Speak  the  truth, 
my  comrade said  he,  "  what  had  separated  you  from 
your  fellows  and  alienated  you  from  your  country  "  ? 

Then  Allen  told  all,  and  for  a  full  hour  these  two  old 
veterans  sat  together,  the  one  passionately  pouring  out  the 
story  of  his  wrongs,  the  other  gravely  listening.  As  Allen 
vividly  drew  the  picture  of  his  conflict  with  the  Lieutenant, 
Luna,  evidently  moved,  interrupted  him. 

"  My  friend  ",  said  he,  "  it  is  hard,  I  know  it  is  hard,  but 
one  must  submit  to  fate.  I  am  an  old  soldier  and  fought 
long  before  this  young  spitfire  of  an  Aguinaldo  drew  his  first 
breath.  Yet,  to  serve  my  country,  I  must  submit  to  his 
will,  tho'  some  of  his  rash  orders  go  sorely  against  my 
better  judgment.  Rebukes,  slurs,  and  indignities  have  been 
given  me,  my  gravest  advices  have  been  ignored.   And  this  "— 

He  tossed  the  open  letter  to  Allen,  who  read  it  aloud. 

"  General  Patzo  will  hereafter  command  the  province  and 
General  Luna  will  acknowledge  his  authority  —  " 

"  Patzo",  stormed  Luna,  "his  father  was  my  servant  !  " 

Allen  read  on — "  General  Luna  will  hereafter  obey  orders 
without  comment.    Aguinaldo,  Pres." 

"And  yet",  said  Luna,  "I  perforce  submit.  But  this  is 
as  far  as  he  dare  go,  for  my  people  are  angry.  I  shall  soon  die. 
My  death  will  simplify  matters  greatly  —  for  Aguinaldo. 
But  you,  American,  go — the  man  you  shot  is  dead,  but  it 
was  my  orderly,  not  you,  who  killed  him  with,  the  last  shot 
that  was  fired  against  you.  You  will  not,  I  think,  be  tried. 
In  any  case  go  back  ;  cleave  to  your  comrades  and  to  your 
country,  a  man  can  have  but  one.  Take  this,  my  passport, 
and  God  be  with  you  ". 

His  voice  shook  as  he  spoke  and  Allen  made  his  way  hur- 
riedly westward,  too  full  for  utterance.    He  never  saw  Luna 
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again,  for  two  weeks  later,  at  Aguinaldo's  instigation,  the 
brave  old  general  met  his  end. 

Twenty  miles  to  the  westward,  Allen's  Captain  sat  in  his 
tent  questioning  two  of  the  survivors  of  the  little  scouting 
party.  The  third,  badly  wounded,  had  been  sent  back  to 
Manila. 

"  Lieutenant  Hoge,  sir,  was  shot  thro'  the  brain  and  his 
face  was  pretty  badly  cut.  He  must  ha'  done  it  falling  on 
his  rifle  butt  when  they  dropped  him  ",  said  one.  "  Knieps 
got  it  thro'  the  head,  too,  and  Swan  in  the  chest.  And  Ser- 
geant Allen's  body  must  ha'  gone  down  stream.  After  all 
the  firing  was  over  and  I  yelled  to  him  and  the  Lieutenant 
that  you  were  coming,  he  sorter  raised  himself  over  the 
Lieutenant  and  then  went  over  the  bank.  He  must  ha'  got 
it  before  ". 

"  Very  well,  Levine ",  said  the  Captain,  "  you  both  may 
go,  and  let  me  know  what  that  noise  is  outside  ". 

Before  the  man  could  return,  shouts  of  "  Allen,  it's  Ser- 
geant Allen  !  "  arose,  and  the  captain  himself  went  out.  As 
he  pushed  out  of  his  doorway  he  almost  ran  into  Allen 
coming  in. 

"Well,  Allen",  said  he,  "I  understood  that  you  were 
dead;  how  in  the  world — but  this  is  no  time  for  explana- 
tions.   Come  into  my  tent,  I've  something  to  show  you  ". 

"Why,  sir,  I  thought  that  you  were  still  at  the  base,  tho' 
heaven  only  knows  how  badly  we  need  you  ",  said  Allen. 

"  I  didn't  hear  very  good  reports  of  the  company  ",  replied 
the  Captain,  "  so  I  asked  to  be  relieved  from  detailed  duty, 
and  I  think  that  we  can  make  a  crack  company  out  of  it  — 
we,  for  here's  your  commission.  Allow  me,  Lieutenant 
Allen,  to  congratulate  you".  John  N.  Greely. 
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BOUT  fifty  years  ago,  in  some  one  of  the  old  libraries 


of  the  Netherlands,  a  quiet  middle  aged  man  might 
have  been  seen,  poring  over  musty  old  volumes  and  studying 
faded  documents  and  letters  that  had  lain  undisturbed  for 
centuries.  Month  after  month  he  might  have  been  found 
in  that  same  spot,  always  busily  reading,  copying  and  writ- 
ing. Nobody  knew  or  had  ever  heard  of  this  historical 
bookworm;  who  was  thus  wasting  years  studying  mouldy  old 
letters  of  a  dead  and  forgotten  age. 

In  1856  a  large  three  volume  history,  entitled  "The  Rise 
of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  was  published  in  London.  It  was 
the  work  of  an  historian  unknown  to  the  English  people, 
John  Lothrop  Motley.  The  book's  success  was  immediate 
and  astounding.  No  history  like  this  had  ever  been  read 
before.  Written  in  a  flowing,  sparkling  style,  it  painted 
seiges,  battles,  and  sacks  with  sweeping,  powerful  strokes, 
led  the  reader  into  the  hidden  mazes  of  imperial  intrigue, 
and  exposed  to  the  glaring  light  of  publicity  the  darkest 
secrets  of  a  tyrant's  heart. 

John  Lothrop  Motley  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  the 
year  18 14.  His  father  was  a  Congregational  minister.  He 
came  from  good  Colonial,  English  stock,  with  a  trace  of 
Irish  blood  in  his  veins.  He  was  a  precocious  and  rather 
delicate  child.  He  went  to  school  at  Round  Hill  and  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  entered  Harvard,  the  youngest  in  his  class. 
While  a  Harvard  student  he  was  handsome,  conceited,  cyni- 
cal, fastidious,  impetuous,  a  great  reader,  a  brilliant  but  care- 
less scholar  (a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  man),  and  a  wonderful  lin- 
guist. He  seemed  to  lack  entirely  that  unfaltering  perse- 
verance which  later  made  his  histories  possible.  He  was 
always  writing  and  burning  fragments  of  plays,  poems  and 
novels. 

As  Motley  matured,  he  gradually  outgrew  his  conceit  and 
youthful  cynicism,  defects  for  which  his  early  spoiling  had 
been  responsible,  and  appeared  in  his  true  modest,  sincere, 
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and  perseverant  character.  After  graduating  from  Har- 
vard, he  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  where  his  most  in- 
timate friends  were  Alexander  Keyserling,  the  distinguished 
botanist,  and  Prince  Bismarck.  On  his  return  from  Germany 
Motley  settled  down  in  Boston  as  an  indifferent  lawyer,  and 
married  Miss  Mary  Benjamin,  to  whom  he  was  all  his  life 
devotedly  attached.  He  wrote  his  first  novel,  "  Morton's 
Hope,"  in  1839.  ^  was  a  dismal  failure,  a  jumble  of  im- 
possible situations,  full  of  anachronisms  and  without  contin- 
uity or  sense.  Clearly,  his  genius  had  not  yet  ripened. 
An  historical  essay  by  Motley  on  "  Peter  the  Great"  ap- 
peared in  the  North  American  Review  in  1845.  The  char- 
acter of  the  fiery  Peter  was  forcibly  drawn,  and  Motley 
showed  his  real  power  for  the  first  time.  He  had  found  his 
field  at  last. 

Motley  was  now  a  refined,  well  read,  cultivated  gentleman  ; 
prosperous  financially,  had  a  pleasing  presence,  and  was  well 
liked  in  the  best  society.  He  might  have  settled  down,  as 
so  many  men  have  done  before  and  since,  to  a  life  of  indo- 
lent ease,  not  using  or  developing  his  powers,  or  rendering 
to  the  world  that  service  which  she  deserves  and  expects 
from  every  man  who  has  had  the  rare  privilege  of  a  college 
education.  But  Motley,  always  an  earnest  reader  of  history, 
had  for  some  time  been  attracted  by  the  heroic  character  of 
William  the  Silent,  and  had  felt  a  desire  to  study  his  life. 
In  1846  he  started  upon  the  work  which  was  to  make  his 
name  immortal,  "  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  republic."  How- 
ever, he  was  not  yet  fully  decided  whether  to  devote  his  en- 
ergies to  this  history  or  to  novel  writing,  and  in  1849  PUD" 
lished  a  second  novel  "  Merrymount,"  which  he  had  written 
several  years  before.  It  showed  ability  and  contained  many 
fine  passages  of  description,  but  was  badly  constructed,  and 
in  places  carelessly  written. 

About  this  time,  he  learned  that  Prescott  was  writing  a 
history  of  Philip  the  Second.  He  immediately  visited  him 
and  offered  to  abandon  his  work,  since  the  two  books  would 
cover  so  much  of  the  same  ground,  but  Prescott  warmly  en- 
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couraged  him  in  his  undertaking,  and  gave  him  the  use  of 
his  library. 

Motley  soon  decided  that  to  write  an  intelligent  history  he 
must  have  access  to  the  original  documents  lying  in  the  lib- 
raries and  state  archives  of  the  Netherlands  and  other  parts 
of  Europe  ;  so  in  185 1  he  crossed  with  his  family  and  spent 
the  next  five  years  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  The  Hague,  and 
Brussels,  working  constantly.  He  found  the  work  that  he 
had  done  on  the  history  while  in  America  almost  worthless, 
and  had  to  start  anew.  The  brilliant,  society  loving  gentle- 
man had  become  a  perseverant  historian,  and  was  spending 
the  best  years  of  his  life,  living  a  stranger  in  a  foreign 
country,  poring  over  musty  old  letters  and  documents  as  dry 
as  the  dust  of  three  centuries  upon  them.  And  yet  he  took 
pleasure  in  this  work.  As  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  it  was  not 
without  its  amusement,  in  a  mouldy  sort  of  way,  to  read  the 
autograph  letters  of  such  fellows  as  William  of  Orange, 
Egmont  Granvelle,  and  Philip.  He  lived  in  the  past.  He 
knew  or  cared  nothing  for  the  people  of  his  own  day.  The 
ghosts  were  his  friends. 

The  mind  shrinks  from  contemplating  the  amount  of  labor 
spent  in  reading  and  copying  this  huge  mass  of  scattered 
documents  gathered  from  every  part  of  Europe  and  written 
in  eight  different  languages  ;  in  arranging  and  comparing 
them,  and  in  finally  drawing  from  them  correct  conclusions,  in 
revising  and  condensing  the  facts,  and  at  last  weaving  them 
all  into  one  continuous,  truthful  history.  All  this  he  did. 
He  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  previous  histories  on  the 
subject,  but  based  his  work  entirely  upon  what  he  called 
u  the  only  foundation  fit  for  history — original  contemporary 
documents."  No  one  but  an  accomplished  linguist  and  a 
perseverant  enthusiast  could  have  brought  order  out  of  this 
chaos,  and  only  a  thorough  master  of  English  could  have 
made  the  history  evolved  from  such  an  incoherent  mass  of 
frightfully  dry  documents  readable  and  living. 

At  last,  after  ten  years  of  labor,  the  work  was  done. 
Motley  carefully  gathered  together  his  enormous  manuscript 
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and  searched  for  a  publisher.  A  three  volume  history  is 
not  an  easily  marketable  commodity  in  the  literary  market 
and  he  finally  had  to  have  it  published  at  his  own  expense. 

Straightway  the  unknown  student  reaped  an  abundant  re- 
ward for  his  ten  years'  labor.  The  reading  public  bought 
tens  of  thousands  of  copies  of  his  huge  work.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  French,  German,  Dutch  and  Russian.  The 
polished,  high  bred  gentleman  and  his  family  were  gladly  re- 
ceived into  the  best  English  society.  The  critics  hailed  him 
as  the  greatest  historian  of  the  age,  and  placed  his  name  be- 
side those  of  Gibbon,  Macaulay  and  Prescott. 

While  working  on  the  "Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic, " 
Motley  had  of  course  come  across  masses  of  valuable  docu- 
ments pertaining  to  Dutch  history  after  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam the  Silent,  and  had  at  last  conceived  the  noble  plan  of 
making  his  life  work  a  continuous  history  of  liberty  from  the 
abdication  of  Charles  V  up  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  en- 
titled the  "  Eighty  Years'  War  for  Liberty,"  of  which  the 
"  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic "  was  to  be  the  first  part. 
He  now  started  work  on  the  second  section,  the  "  History  of 
the  United  Netherlands,"  and  after  four  years  of  constant 
labor  published  the  first  two  volumes,  covering  the  period 
from  the  death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  which  is,  as  he  says,  as  much  English  his- 
tory as  Dutch.  It  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  eager 
public. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  the  popular  feel- 
ing in  England  was  so  bitter  against  America,  Motley 
wrote  several  strong  letters  to  the  Times,  explaining  the 
true  condition  of  American  affairs,  which  had  a  most  valu- 
able effect.  He  was  intensely  patriotic  during  the  entire 
struggle  and  could  think  and  write  of  nothing  else.  In  1861 
Motley  was  appointed  Minister  to  Austria,  and  he  held  this 
position  for  six  years,  finally  resigning  because  of  a  little  un- 
pleasantness with  the  State  Department.  He  now  busied 
himself  once  more  on  his  neglected  history,  and  the  last  two 
volumes  of  the  "  History  of  the  United  Netherlands "  ap- 
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peared  in  1868.  They  are  written  in  the  same  delightful 
style  as  the  earlier  volumes,  though  perhaps  a  little  less  in- 
teresting. 

Motley  was  appointed  Minister  to  England  under  the 
Grant  administration  in  1869,  but  was  recalled  in  the  follow- 
ing year  on  the  trifling  charge  of  some  indiscreet  speeches 
in  regard  to  the  Alabama  Claims.  The  true  cause  for  his 
removal  is  disputed.  The  sensitive  Motley  keenly  felt  this 
undeserved  disgrace,  and  it  probably  shortened  the  useful 
period  of  his  life.  Once  more  he  turned  to  history  and  in 
1874  published  the  "  Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Barneveld,  " 
his  last  work.  This  is  at  once  a  connecting  link  and  intro- 
duction to  the  "History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,"  which, 
to  the  world's  great  loss,  never  appeared,  and  a  biography  of 
the  martyr  Barneveld  and  history  of  the  fiery  religious 
wrangles  of  the  early  17th  century  between  Calvinist  and 
Arminian,  when  "  the  blacksmith's  iron  cooled  on  the  anvil, 
the  tinker  dropped  his  kettle  half  mended,  the  broker  left 
a  bargain  unclinched,  the  Scheveningen  fisherman  in  his 
wooden  shoes  forgot  the  crack  in  his  pinkie,  while  each 
paused  to  hold  high  converse  with  friend  or  foe  on  fate,  free 
will,  or  absolute  fore-knowledge." 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Motley  in  1874  was  a  great  shock  to 
her  husband,  and  he  never  recovered  from  it.  His  health 
began  to  break  down  and  he  could  write  no  more  ;  his  life  of 
usefulness  was  ended.    He  died  in  1877. 

Motley  entered  in  his  works  upon  an  almost  untouched 
field,  secret  history.  Diving  far  below  the  surface  of  events, 
he  searches  for  the  hidden  causes,  studies  the  internal  work- 
ings of  tyranny,  and  discovers  the  secret  interests  and  am- 
bitions of  his  characters,  and  the  noble  or  base  motives 
which  prompt  their  every  act.  The  reader  himself  is  filled 
with  that  same  keen  delight,  as  he  watches  the  complicated 
intrigues  of  Philip  unravelled,  or  sees  before  his  eyes  the 
mysterious  poisonings  and  midnight  murders,  which  Motley 
must  have  felt,  when  after  reading  and  painstaking  compari- 
son of  the  old  documents  he  unearthed  these  long  buried 
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secrets.  "  He  leans  over  the  shoulder  of  Philip  the  Second, 
as  the  King  spells  patiently  out,  with  cipher-key  in  hand,  the 
most  concealed  hieroglyphics  of  Parma,  or  Guize,  or  Men- 
doza ;  he  pulls  from  the  dressing  gown  folds  of  the  stealthy, 
soft-gliding  Walsingham  the  last  secret  which  he  has  picked 
from  the  Emperor's  pigeon  holes  or  the  Pope's  pockets  ;  he 
sits  invisible  at  the  most  secret  councils  of  the  Nassaus  and 
Barneveld  and  Buys,  or  pores  with  Farnese  over  vast  schemes 
of  universal  conquest." 

Motley's  histories  are  intensely  dramatic.  They  have 
color.  His  characters  are  not,  as  so  often  in  histories,  mere 
empty  names  on  which  a  few  facts  are  tacked,  but  real  flesh 
flesh  and  blood,  and  they  arouse  our  sympathies  or  hatred. 
We  see  William  the  Silent,  patiently,  ceaselessly  striving  to 
unite  the  selfish  provinces,  winning  victory  through  a  series 
of  defeats,  sacrificing  fortune,  energies  and  finally  life  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.  We  watch  Philip,  as  he  receives  his  Neth- 
erland  guests  with  all  honors,  murders  them  elaborately,  and 
buries  them  in  state.  Poor  Philip  !  He  little  dreamed  that 
he  would  be  so  roughly  handled  by  posterity.  But  he  should 
have  destroyed  his  correspondence.  Motley  paints  in  all  its 
blackness  his  cruelty,  duplicity,  ignorance,  hypocrisy,  bigotry 
and  savage  delight  in  murder,  yet  he  does  not  make  one  un- 
proved statement.  The  awful  verdict  by  which  King  John 
will  be  forever  damned  well  fits  this  bigot,  the  murderer  of 
his  wife,  his  son,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  his  subjects  : 
"  Foul  as  it  is,  hell  itself  is  defiled  by  the  fouler  presence  of 
Philip." 

Motley's  style  is  fresh  and  sparkling.  There  is  not  a  dry 
page  in  his  narrative.  It  is  natural  and  free,  almost  familiar, 
and  we  never  feel  that  he  is  writing  for  effect.  The  sen- 
tences are  clean-cut  and  never  obscure  or  needlessly  complex 
and  involved.  He  writes  slowly  and  painstakingly,  express- 
ing a  great  deal  in  a  few  words  when  he  wishes,  without  mak- 
ing the  reader  aware  of  the  fact.  The  narrative  runs 
smoothly  and  is  easily  followed.  His  descriptions  of  scenes 
of  action  are  marvellously  realistic.    Now  we  smell  the  battle 
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smoke;  now  we  are  in  the  watch  tower  of  Leyden,  "  straining 
our  eye  seaward,  watching  if  yet  the  ocean  has  begun  to 
roll  over  the  land."  The  account  of  the  Spanish  Fury  in 
Antwerp  is  a  masterpiece  of  description.  We  see  the  battle 
surging  through  the  streets,  and  the  citizens  slaughtered  in 
thousands  by  the  maddened  soldiery,  while  above  it  all  the 
high  cathedral  spire,  lighted  up  by  the  burning  buildings, 
"  casts  its  gigantic  shadow  across  the  last  desperate  con- 
flict." 

Truth  and  accuracy  Motley  made  his  first  and  greatest 
aim.  He  was  undoubtedly  prejudiced.  No  man  can  be- 
come absorbed  in  a  subject  without  forming  decided 
opinions.  Motley  lets  the  reader  know  his  opinion,  but  does 
not,  like  Macaulay,  leave  him  to  accept  this  or  none.  He 
states  the  actual  facts  accurately  and  fully,  without  distortion, 
and  does  not  rashly  raise  lofty  theories  on  slight  foundations, 
or,  like  Prescott,  resort  too  much  to  his  imagination,  thereby 
making  a  fascinating  romance,  but  an  almost  worthless  his- 
tory. It  is  true,  he  comes  to  many  startling  and  positive 
conclusions,  but  they  are  the  result  of  deep  research  and 
careful  reflection,  and  firmly  grounded  on  written  documents. 
This  is  fortunate,  for  we  feel  that  we  should  believe  him  im- 
plicitly, whether  he  were  stating  facts  or  high  flown  theories. 

Motley  views  events  in  their  proper  prospective.  Perhaps 
he  devotes  too  much  space  to  the  endless  intrigues,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  "  secret "  history,  and,  as 
he  says,  "When  we  find  a  careful  portrait  of  a  consummate 
tyrant,  painted  by  his  own  hand,  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
pause,  that  we  may  carefully  observe  the  lineaments.  Cer- 
tainly, we  shall  afterwards  not  love  liberty  the  less." 

Work  was  the  secret  of  Motley's  success.  No  labors  could 
tire  him,  no  difficulties  affright  him.  He  had  exceptional 
talents,  it  is  true,  but  until  he  used  and  developed  them, 
neither  he  nor  the  world  was  aware  of  their  existence. 
With  dogged  persistence  he  worked  for  years,  an  unknown 
student,  until  he  could  say  that  his  history  was  done.  And 
then,  after  success  had  crowned  his   efforts,  he  took  it 
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modestly,  allowed  no  amount  of  flattery  to  turn  his  head, 
and  instead  of  resting  on  his  laurels,  set  to  work  harder 
than  ever  on  the  next  step  of  his  great  life  task. 

R.  L.  Clark. 


Zo  the  Carrier  *  pigeon- 

At  morn,  at  eve,  I  see  thee  fly 

All  message  laden,  lingering  not, 
Far  distant  in  the  painted  sky 

A  faint,  blurred  spot. 

But  late,  swift  messenger  of  man, 

Thy  course,  perchance,  through  snowlands  lay, 
Or  where  the  balmy  breezes  fan 

The  balmy  day, 

Though  quick  and  short  thy  breath,  elate 
Thy  spirits  be ;  the  message  bring  : 

Impatient  ones  at  home  await 
Thy  welcome  wing : 

And  man,  that  marks  thy  flight  sublime, 
As  homeward  bent  thy  pinions  ply, 

Like  thee,  from  distant  shore  and  clime, 
Comes  home  to  die. 

Thos.  Y.  Cooper. 


flIMraoe. 

The  Oracle. 

Some  years  before  the  great  and  just  Solon  exerted  his  influ- 
ence for  the  bettering  of  Greek  affairs,  Paches,  a  poor  but  free 
peasant,  was  rapidly  becoming  poorer  and  poorer  through  his  own 
indolence.  When  he  first  married  he  had  been  the  possessor  of  a 
hut  and  a  small  patch  of  ground,  but  now  he  had  lost  these  in 
payment  of  his  many  debts,  and  he  and  his  family  were  in  great 
distress. 

One  day  he  arose  and  set  out  to  consult  the  Great  Oracle  at 
Delphi.  Awed  by  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  the 
peasant  made  his  way  to  the  temple  and  stood  dazed  on  the 
marble  steps. 

As  he  lingered  there  a  humpbacked  merchant  came  forth  with 
a  look  of  satisfaction  on  his  greedy  face.  He  had  scarcely 
shuffled  on  his  way  down  the  steps  when  a  knight,  military  and 
important,  strode  into  the  temple.  Paches  followed  him  timidly 
and  watched  him  as  he  slipped  a  golden  dagger  into  the  Priest's 
hands  and  demanded,  rather  than  implored,  the  advice  of  the  god. 

The  interior  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  peasant  found  himself 
was  spacious  and  awe-inspiring.  A  sulphuric  odor,  from  the 
fissure  over  which  the  Pythia  sat  on  a  tripod  and  muttered  the 
counsel  of  Apollo,  pervaded  the  air.  The  Greek  was  suddenly 
brought  to  his  senses  by  the  voice  of  the  Priest,  who  demanded 
his  business.  Paches  looked  up  startled,  and  seeing  that  the 
knight  had  departed,  he  said,  "  Worthy  guardian  of  the  Great 
Oracle,  let  the  Divinity  name  to  me  the  subtle  thief  who  is  rob- 
bing me  of  my  possessions." 

When  the  Priest  heard  the  mysterious  response  through  the 
lips  of  the  Pythia,  he  interpreted  the  mutterings  and  answered, 
14  That  one  is  the  thief  who  is  nearest  and  dearest  to  thee." 

Paches'  suspicions  were  immediately  centred  upon  his  wife  and 
without  accusing  her  face  to  face  —  for  had  not  the  Great  Oracle 
assured  him  —  he  went  to  a  neighboring  knight  and  sold  her. 
With  the  corn  thus  secured  he  and  his  only  child  managed  to  eke 
out  a  miserable  existence  for  a  short  time  and  then  he  found  him- 
self poorer  than  ever.  Again  he  journeyed  to  the  Great  Oracle. 
"  I  have  sold  her  who  was  nearest  and  dearest  to  me,  and  yet  I 
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have  not  found  the  thief,"  he  said ;  again  the  oracle  replied, 
"  That  one  is  the  thief  who  is  nearest  and  dearest  to  thee." 

"  The  peasant  considered  the  answer  and  concluded  that  the 
oracle  must  refer  to  his  son.  "  Alas  !  "  cried  the  wretched  man, 
"  I  sold  my  wife  and  now  I  find  my  son  is  the  thief ;  but  I  will  sell 
him  and  redeem  the  sharer  of  my  woes."  The  grain  received  for 
the  son,  however,  was  not  half  enough  to  repurchase  his  wife  ;  and 
the  few  bushels  gone,  again  he  hastened  to  the  oracle. 

"  I  have  sold  my  wife  and  my  son  and  yet  have  not  found  the 
thief,"  he  complained. 

"  Fool,"  answered  the  oracle,  "  thou  thyself  art  the  thief.  Thy 
indolence  lost  thee  thy  home  ;  thy  foolishness,  thy  wife  ;  and  now 
thy  despair,  thy  child." 

Sick  at  heart,  Paches  turned  from  the  temple  ;  and,  as  a  last 
resort,  he  sold  himself.  Thos.  Y.  Cooper. 


I  talk  to  get  my  money's  worth 
Before  my  life  is  spent, 

For  silence,  though  'tis  golden, 
Only  gives  assent. 


JEbttonals 


The  Mirror  greatly  regrets  the  loss  of  its  Literary  Editor, 
Albert  T.  Gould,  who  has  left  the  school.  Owing  to  Mr. 
Gould's  resignation  the  Mirror  Board  has  no  members  from 
the  under  classes,  and  in  consequence  no  one  to  whom  the 
management  of  the  magazine  for  next  year  can  be  entrusted. 
It  is  imperative  that  some  man  be  found  of  sufficient  ability 
and  energy  to  take  charge  of  it  and  produce  a  tolerably 
creditable  paper ;  for  though  the  Mirror  is  often  far  from  at- 
taining a  high  standard  of  literary  excellence  and  while  it 
undoubtedly  has  many  faults,  several  of  which  we  realize, 
and  some  of  which  we  probably  do  not,  it  is  a  thing  which 
holds  and  partially  fills  an  important  place  in  Andover. 
We  trust  there  are  not  many  in  school  who  would  willingly 
see  the  Mirror  die  childless. 

There  are  a  good  many  men  who  can  write  good  English 
and  who  have  good  ideas,  but  who  cannot  construct  a  story ; 
they  are  the  ones  who  make  the  Means  Prize  Speaking,  but 
do  not  try  for  the  Mirror.  Upon  them  we  wish  to  impress 
the  fact  that  essays — good  essays — are  quite  as  welcome  as 
stories. 

About  the  fate  of  the  Mirror  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year  we  feel  little  fear  ;  the  board,  including  John  N.  Greely, 
whose  election  we  take  pleasure  in  announcing,  expects  to 
publish  the  remaining  four  issues  without  great  difficulty. 
But  in  regard  to  next  year  we  can  only  hope  and  pray  that 
some  under-classman  of  ability  will  appear  to  relieve  our 
anxiety. 

CONCERNING  MIRROR  ADVERTISERS. 

The  matter  of  "  College  Advertising  "  is  no  small  affair  in 
the  mind  of  business  men.  When  one  approaches  a  business 
man  with  a  hopeful  desire  that  he  may  "  take  space,"  this 
solicitor  always  feels,  or  ought  to  feel,  that  the  institution 
he  represents  stands  back  of  him  and  will  give  such  adver- 
tisers a  good  share  of  its  trade. 
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EDITORIALS. 


This  we  zealously  urge  all  subscribers  to  do.  We  are 
careful  to  have  in  our  columns  such  advertisers  that  will  be 
a  credit  to  us,  so  all  may  be  assured  that  these  houses  herein 
represented  are  good,  reliable  concerns.  A  good  proof  of 
their  reliability  and  of  our  value  to  them  is  the  fact  of  their 
annual  advertising  ;  some  ever  since  the  magazine  has  been 
issued  in  its  present  form.  Let  us  give  our  advertisers  a 
good  share  of  our  trade. 


Books, 


The  Hermit  of  Carmel,  and  Other  Poems,  by  George  San. 
tayana.    Scribner's.  $1.25. 

Knowing  Mr.  Santayana's  foreign  birth,  one  would  naturally 
be  predisposed  to  judge  his  writing  of  English  poetry  as  a  mere 
feat  —  a  work  of  cleverness  rather  than  of  talent.  Perhaps  the 
best  testimonial  to  its  excellence  is  the  fact  that  one  entirely  loses 
sight  of  this  fact,  and  accepts  his  poetry  wholly  upon  its  merits. 

The  title-piece  of  the  volume  is  a  closet  drama  in  blank  verse ; 
it  is  an  excellent  study  in  contrast,  and  portrays  a  very  strong  and 
complex  character,  in  the  Hermit.  "The  Knight's  Return," 
sequel  to  the  "  Hermit  of  Carmel,"  is  another  powerful  character 
study,  in  which  the  man  Ulric  is  central.  The  Knight  himself  is 
a  charming  personality,  but  plainly  a  foil  to  the  two  more  pro- 
found characters.  The  two  poems  might  well  be  acts  in  a  larger 
drama,  and  we  wonder  if  they  are  not.  The  dramatic  treatment 
is  good,  and  the  style  —  with  its  occasional  reminiscences  of  the 
Bible  and  Shakespeare  —  has  frequent  individual  beauties,  in 
addition  to  an  even  grace  throughout.    This,  for  instance  ;  — 

"  When  others  smile 
And  seem  to  say  that  haply  they  could  love  me, 
My  heart  yearns  to  them,  yet  its  yearning  goes 
Like  incense  past  a  picture,  to  her  spirit." 

Among  the  "  Lyric  and  Elegiac  Poems  "  we  catch  occasionally 
the  note  of  aesthetic  despair  so  often  struck  by  Mr.  Moody  in  his 
"  Poems."  Of  the  elegies,  that  on  King's  College  Chapel  is  per- 
haps the  best. 

The  poems  in  the  last  section,  "  Convivial  and  Occasional 
Verses,"  vary  greatly  in  quality,  but  even  when  they  are  not  poetry 
—  which  is  rarely  —  they  are  interesting.  Mr.  Santayana  has  tri- 
umphed in  writing  an  "  Athletic  Ode  "  which  is  serious  and  yet 
not  laughable  ;  he  has  also  judged  the  political  situation  as  clearly, 
if  not  so  grandly  as  Mr.  Moody,  in  "  Young  Sammy's  First  Wild 
Oats."  The  best,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  pretentious  of 
the  Occasional  Poems,  is  "  Spain  in  America,"  an  ode  in  the 
metre  of  "  The  Faerie  Queen "  and  "  Childe  Harold."  This 
poem  is  particularly  interesting  as  a  Spaniard's  judgment  of  Spain. 

These  two  recent  volumes  of  poetry,  Mr.  Moody's  and  Mr. 
Santayana's,  together  with  Stephen  Phillips'  work  in  England,  are 
decidedly  encouraging.  The  lovers  of  English  poetry  need  not 
despair  while  there  are  men  who  seem  to  promise  so  much.  R. 


BOOKS, 


Caleb  Wright,  by  John  Habberton.    Lothrop  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Boston.  $1.50. 

In  this  —  his  latest  book — Mr.  Habberton  has  perhaps  followed 
too  closely  the  plot  and  plan  of  David  Harum.  The  prominent 
character  is  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  hero  of  the  latter 
story,  and  several  of  the  more  pleasing  incidents  have  been  intro- 
duced with  very  slight  changes.  The  descriptive  narration  of 
life  in  the  western  town  which  forms  the  scene  of  the  story  is  very 
strong,  savoring  somewhat  of  Booth  Tarkington's  delightful  "  Gen- 
tleman from  Indiana."  On  the  whole,  the  author  has  pieced  to- 
gether a  very  interesting  and  readable  book,  'tho'  there  are 
padded  chapters  and  the  story  weakens  somewhat  towards  the  end. 


G. 


Xeaves  from  Ipbillips  1fv£. 

Conducted  by  Geo.  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  '73. 

'44  —  Robert  Bell  closed  his  duties  as  janitor  of  the  Andover 
Town  Hall,  January  1,  1902,  after  a  service  of  nearly  eighteen 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  Co.  H,  1st  Heavy  Artillery,  in  the 
Civil  war. 

'54 — In  the  January  Forum,  Commissioner  of  Education  Wil- 
liam T.  Harris  has  an  article,  "  The  Place  of  Geography  in  the 
Elementary  Schools." 

'54  —  John  Nitchie  Lewis  is  a  counsellor-at-lavv  at  31  Nassau 
street,  New  York  City. 

'54  —  Theodore  E.  Smith  is  president  of  the  Spencerian  Pen 
Co.,  with  offices  at  349  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

'55  —  Thomas  K.  Legare'  is  with  R.  B.  &  D.  McKay,  Family 
Grocers,  Columbia,  So.  Car. 

'62  —  Lewis  Lowe  Abbott  is  in  the  metal  business  at  136  Lib- 
erty street,  New  York  City. 

'63  —  Desmond  FitzGerald,  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board, 
Boston,  will  preside  at  the  biennial  dinner  of  the  alumni  associa- 
tion, held  February  19,  1902,  at  the  Vendome  in  Boston. 

V  '64  —  Dr.  Edward  Steese  died  in  Brookline,  January  6,  1902. 

\j  '64 —  Edward  Taylor  was  buried  in  the  family  lot  in  the  Chapel 
cemetery,  having  died  December  31,  1901,  at  Salem. 

'65  —  Jacob  M.  Schermerhorn,  a  wool  broker  in  New  York,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Emigrant  Association  of  Cortland 
Co.,  New  York. 

'65  —  Charles  H.  Woodman  is  superintendent  of  Central  Park, 
New  York  City. 

'68  —  John  Freeman  Brown,  of  Milton,  has  been  appointed  chief 
justice  of  the  Boston  municipal  court.  He  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1872  and  became  assistant  in  physics  in  Harvard.  He 
has  been  assistant  attorney-general,  member  of  the  Boston  city 
council  and  of  the  Massachusetts  General  court. 

'71  —  Edward  S.  Martin  has  a  story  in  Harpers  for  January 
"The  Courtship  of  a  Cheerful  Man." 


LEAVES  FROM  PHILLIPS  IVY. 


^  '73  —  Died  at  Hotel  Brunswick  in  Boston,  January  13,  1902, 
William  Erving  Whitney,  of  the  firm  of  Whitney  Bros.,  dealers  in 
paper.    He  graduated  from  Yale  in  1877. 

'79  —  Rev.  George  R.  Hewitt,  of  Lowell,  accepts  his  call  to  the 
Second  Cong.  Church  of  West  Medway. 

'82  —  In  the  series  of  Beacon  Biographies,  published  by  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  has  appeared  H.  W.  Longfellow  by  George  R. 
Carpenter,  professor  in  Columbia  University. 

'82  —  William  M.  Fullerton,  a  graduate  with  English  honors 
from  Harvard  in  1886,  has  become  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times.  For  many  years  he  has  been  an  assistant  to  M. 
Henri  de  Blowitz. 

'86  —  Robert  E.  Speer  has  written  "  Christ  and  Life  ",  which 
F.  H.  Revell  Co.  publish. 

'88  —  Married  in  Chicago,  111.,  January  28,  1902,  Arthur  Hugh 
Jameson  and  Rebecca  Jameson. 

'90  —  Nathaniel  E.  Griffin  is  professor  of  English  at  Wells  Col- 
lege, Aurora,  N.  Y. 

'91  —  A.  Ray  Clark  is  connected  with  the  investment  depart- 
ment of  Jewett  Brothers,  Brokers,  at  26  Broad  street,  New  York 
City. 

'93  —  Dr.  Gerry  R.  Holden  is  an  assistant  in  surgery  to  Dr. 
Bull  at  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York. 

'93  —  Dr.  Nathaniel  R.  Mason  is  house  officer  in  the  surgical 
ward  in  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

'93  —  Nathan  A.  Smyth  has  been  appointed  deputy  assistant 
District  Attorney  of  New  York  City. 

'96  —  Frank  S.  Porter  is  treasurer  of  the  Lancaster  Malleable 
Iron  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

'97  —  Miss  Cecelia  Quigley,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  Harry 
Edward  Gabriel  were  married  November  14,  1901. 

'98  —  Adelbert  Ames,  jr.,  Harvard  1903,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  University  football  team  for  next  year. 
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IX 


A.  SHIMAN  &  CO.   ~.at? e TI 

Clothiers 

Dealing  exclusively  in  well-made  and  excellent 
fitting  Clothing  for  Youths  and  Men,  in  Pure 
Wool  Fabrics. 

iats,  Furnishing  Goods  and  Shoes,  Umbrellas, 

Traveling  Bags,  Mackintoshes  and  Canes 

The  Largest  Manufacturing  Retail  House  in 
New  England. 


SHUMAN  CORNER  m*  BOSTON 


BENT  &  BUSH  of  Boston 

the  famous  Emblem  Makers  of  the  United  States,  are 
represented  at  Andover  with  over  twenty-five  different 
styles   of    distinctively    ANDOVER  GOODS 

Prices  range  from  .20  to  $20.00 

The  "proper''  thing  for  New  Year  Gifts.    These  may  be 
found  at  L.  C.  1-4. 

I.  H.  GALLYON       =     Agents    =       J.  A.  BARTLETT 


'ALPEY  BROTHERS  £S:J1SS 
Dealers  in  HEATS,  IN EttfilfS,  POULTRY.  (AIMED  GOODS,  Etc 

Tea  and  Coffee,  Creamery  Butter  in  $-lb.  Boxes,  Print  Butter 
ELEPHONE  19-H  NO.  2  MAIN  STREET 


 Dealer  in  

LOBSTERS,  CANNED  GOODS,  ETC 


|T.  J.  FARMER 

Fresh,  Salt,  Smoked  and  Pickled  Fish,  Oysters,  Clams 

aine  Sterilized  Cream.  i  5  Post  Office  Avenue 
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SPECIAL  WORK  DONE  FOR  CLASS  OF  1902 


A  Junior  called  his  girl  Revenge, 
We  asked  him  if  'twere  so, 

"  Why,  yes,"  he  blush ingly  replied, 
"  Revenge  is  sweet  you  know." — Ex. 


Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 

N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Lessee 
IN    EFFECT    DECEMBER   29  1901 


SPRINGFIELD  LINE 


FOR- 


NEW  YORK 


TRAINS  LEAVE  BOSTON  FOR  SPRINGFIELD, 
HARTFORD,  NEW  HAVEN  AND  NEW  YORK 

9.00  a.m.,    Except  Sunday 
12.00  Noon,  Except  Sunday 
4.00  P.  M.,  Daily 
Daily 


p.  M., 

O  P.  M., 


Cars 


FOR  THE  WEST 


8.30  a.m. 
10.45  a.m. 

2.00  p.m. 
415  pm. 
6.00  p  m. 
800  p.m. 
11.00  pm. 


Except  Sunday  for  Worcester. 
Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Albany,  Sara- 
toga and  points  in  New  York  State. 
Daily,  Chicago  Special  for  Albany, 
Syracuse,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Tole- 
do, Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Indian- 
apolis and  St.  Louis. 
Daily,  "The  North  Shore  Limited" 
for  Albany,  Buffal  •,  Detroit  and 
Chicago. 

Except  Sunday,  Chicago  Express 
for  Albany,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls, 
Detroit  and  Chicago. 
Daily,  Western  Express  for  Roch- 
ester, Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati and  St.  Louis. 
Daily,  Pacific  Express  for  Syra- 
cuse, Rochester,  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  Toledo  and  Chicago. 
Except  Saturday,  for  Albany  and 
Points  in  New  York  State. 


Drawing-Room  Cars  on  day  trains.  Sleepin 
on  night  trains.    Dining  Car  on  4.00  p.m.  train. 

THROUGH   SLEEPING  CARS 
Reservation  of  Berths  can  be  made  at  Company's  Office,  366  Washington  Street 
A.  S.  HANSON,  General  Passenger  Agent 
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W.  E.  STRATTON  teacher  of 

153  Main  Street  Banjo,  Guitar  and  Mandolin 

ANDOVER  Instruments  For  Sale 


STUDENT'S  LA  UN  DRY 

PHILLIPS  ACADEMY,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

Worfe  Done  b£  the  Hufcover  Steam  Xaunfcrp 


W.  H.  GIBSON,  Prop 


P.  A.  STUDENTS  Would  Do  Well  To  Remember  That 

Smith  &  Manning    OUT  WITH  M  Winter  Underwear 

Call  at  their  store  8  ESSEX  STREET,  and  see  for  yourselves. 

Healthy  boy, 
Cigarettes 
Little  grave, 
Violets. — Ex. 


H.  A.  RAMSDELL 
ictures    and     Picture  Framing 

Also  Artists1  Materials,  Stationery,  Fancy  Goods,  Sewing  Machines, 
Choice  Confectionery. 

Sown  Hall  Avenue,  (Opposite  Town  Hall),       -      -       ANDOVER,  MASS. 


be  Metropolitan  * 


HOT  LUNCHES  AND  WELSH  RAREBIT 


Confectionery,  Fruit  and  Soda 

2  Main  Street  ANDOVER,  MASS, 


P.      HIGGINS  —Species 


WEDDING  AND  BIRTHDAY  CAKES 


Bakery  ® 

ancy  Biscuit,  Canned  Goods, 

onfectionery.  Cigars.  Tobacco,  Etc.  Musgrove  Building 

CANNON'S  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE 

LAWRENCE,  -  MASS. 

C  CANNON  CENTRAL  BUILDING 
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Charles  €.  Ctbbott,  m.  D. 


Physician  and  Surgeon 

Telephone  17-3 


70  Main  Street,  Andover 

Office  Hours — Until  9  a.  m.;  i  to  3,  6  to  S  p.  m. 


albert  <g.  £julme,  D.  7X1.  D. 


93  Main  Street 

Office  Hours — S.30  a.  m.  to  12  ;  1.30  to  5  p.m. 


ZH\  Cettcl? 


Telephone  11-4 


Main  Street,  Corner  Locke  Street 

Office  Hours— Till  8.30  a.  m.;  i  to  3  and  after  7  p.  m. 


Dr.  <£.  W.  Scott  - 

Surgeon  anb  homeopathic  physician 
Main  Street,      -      -       Andover,  Mass. 

Telephone  18-5  Office  Hours — Till  9  a.  m.;  i  to  3  p.  m.;  7  to  9  p.  m. 


He  asked  the  Miss  what  is  a  kiss 

Grammatically  defined. 
"  It  is  a  conjunction  sir,'1  she  said, 

"  And  hence  it  cannot  be  declined/ 


Senrg  £.  Clarke,  2H.  D. 


3  Punchard  Avenue,      -       Andover,  Mass. 

Homeopathist  Office  Hours— Until  9.30  a.  m.;  1.30  to  3,  7  to  8  P.  Mi 


Dr.  €.  <L  ConroB,  a.  m.,  7X1,  D. 

Residence  and  Office  Barnard's  Block 


1 . 


Office  Hours— 9  to  10  a.  m.;  2  to  4  and  7  to  9  P.  m. 


J.  P.  WAKEFIELD 
Dealer  in  Provisions,  Vegetables,  Etc. 

16-18  Main  Street,     -  Andover 


The  Simplest 
and  fiesta* 

THE  "  FRANKLIN" 
TYPEWRITER 

Is  not  only  the  least  complex  and 
most  effective  Typewriter  on  the 
market,  but  it  is  also  the  cheapest,  considering  its  merits.  Visible  writing, 
simplicity  of  construction,  easy  of  working,  and 

Few  Parts  to  Get  Out  of  Order 

We  are  in  receipt  of  countless  testimonials  from  persons  who  have  tried 
the  machine  and  now  prefer  it  to  any  other.  Drop  us  a  card  and  our  agent 
will  call  and  exhibit  the  machine  and  you  can  judge  of  its  merits  for  your- 
self. Typewriters  rented,  $1.00  per  week.  Rent  allowed  toward  the  pur- 
chase price,  $75*00 

CUTTER-TOWER  CO., 

173   DEVONSHIRE  ST., 
Established  1845  BOSTON,  MASS. 


There's  heroic  nerve  and  valor ; 

There's  courage  in  his  eye, 
But  his  cheeks  show  signs  of  pallor, 

As  he  cut  her  first  mince  pie. — Ex. 


EvTEEsJsTNT    ^    RAIN  COAT 

The  "BOSTONETTE"  is  the  Best 

Prices  $!0,  $15,  $20  and  $25 

 SOLD  ONLY  BY  

STANDARD  CLOTHING  COMPANY 

5  Washington  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 

10  per  cent.  Discount  to  Students. 

U       T    TTp  /^¥^T  We  can  do  some  Excellent 

J.    II.    JLrJC^V^ll.  Worh  for  Class  of  1902 

PHotograpHer 


83  Essex  Street 


LAWRENCE 


Gloves,  Neckwear,  Scarf 
Pins,  Hats,  Caps,  Pajamas, 
Bath  Robes,  Suit  Cases 

Suitable  for  New  Year's  Gifts. 

|*   StOre  011  Main  Street,  Telephone  Connection 


Andover  Men  & 

LAST  YEAR  WERE  WELL        f£T       U~  VARS/TYc 
PLEASED  WITH     :    :    :  : 

FRESHMEN  SHOULD  TRY  ONE  PAIR.    MADE  AND 
SOLD  ONLY  BY 

NEWMAN  THE  SHOEMAN 

Harvard  Square  Tremont  Building 

CAMBRIDGE  BOSTON 

Send  for  Catalogue — FREE 

OAK  HALL  CLOTHING  COMPANY 


95  to  105  Washington  Street 

BOSTON 


Clothiers 

and 
Outfitters 


Military 
and 
Society  Goods 


Zhc  JbbilUpe  Bnbover 

/HMrtor. 


H  Xtterar?  flDaga3inc  pubUsbeb  b£  tbe  Stubente 
of  pbUUps  Hcabemip. 


Vol.  XI.    MARCH,  1902.    No.  6. 


CONTENTS. 

PAGB 

TEN  YEARS  WITH  DR.  BANCROFT  133 

C.  H.  Forbes 

RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN  138 

R.  L.  Clark 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SETH  LOW  143 

R.  L.  Paterson 

MIRAGE— 

MY  OLD  UMBRELLA  148 

Thomas  Y.  Cooper 

AN  EVENING  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI     ....  148 
Walter  Richardson 

EDITORIALS  150 

BOOKS  151 
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Hnfcover,  flDass, 


BROOKS  BROTHERS 

ESTABLISHED  1818 

BROADWAY,    +    +    +    +    +    +    NEW  YORK 


Spring  Owgarmcim 

IN  ALL  CORRECT  STYLES— LOOSE  AND  COM- 
FORTABLE FOR  OUTING  AND  TRAVELLING,  OR 
SHAPED  TO  FIGURE  FOR  MORE  FORMAL  WEAR 
BOULTON  COATS  IN  SOLID  COLORS  OR  IN- 
DISTINCT OVER-PLAIDS,  PLAIN  OR  REVERSIBLE 
BACKS   


THIRTY  PAGE  CATALOGUE,  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED,  MAILED 

ON  REQUEST 


A  GEOMETRIC  PROBLEM 
Given  :    A  loaf  of  bread  and  a  locomotive. 
To  Prove  :    The  loaf  of  bread  is  mother  of  the  locomotive. 
Proof  :    (i)  The  loaf  of  bread  is  a  necessity. 

(2)  A  locomotive  is  an  invention. 

(3)  "Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention." 
Therefore,  the  loaf  of  bread  is  mother  of  the  locomotive." — Ex. 


Turkish  Bath  Robe 
^  $6.50 


AH  Robes  Made 
58  and  60 
Inches  Long 

Eiderdown  Bath  Robes  and  Gowns,    -   $3.98  to  $15.00 

Fancy  Figured  Blanket  Bath  Robes  and  Imported 
Vicuna  Cloth  Dressing  Gowns,  exceptional  value  at  $3.98 

BOYS'  BATH  ROBES  A  SPECIALTY 

(We  have  them  in  sizes  10  to  16  years) 
BLANKET  ROBES       -      -      -       $1.98  to  $2.98 
EIDERDOWN  ROBES     -      -      -   $3.98  to  $5.00 


GILCHRIST  COnPANY 

WASHINGTON  AND  WINTER  STREETS  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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McMORROW 


Forme  rly  with 
H.  H.  TUTTLE  CO. 


College 

Shoes 

or 

College 


OPPOSITE   YOUNG'S  HOTEL 
38  Washington  Street,  -  -  BOSTON,  MASS. 

WRITE    FOR  CATALOGUE! 


"  What  is  an  anecdote.  Johnny  ?  "  asked  the  teacher.  "  A  short,  funny  tale,"  answered 
e  little  fellow.  "  That's  right,"  said  the  teacher.  "  Now,  Johnny,  you  may  write  a  sen- 
nce  on  the  blackboard  containing  the  word."  Johnny  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
rote  this  :    "  A  rabbit  has  four  legs  and  one  anecdote." — Exchange. 


fhe  Best 


Is  None  Too 
Good  for 


Andover 


THE  BEST  is  what  tHey  can  get  of 


Cbe  Leading 

Photographer 


As  I  have  been  chosen  Class  Photographer  for  1902,  Phillips  Academy, 
I  wish  to  sav  that  all  those  connected  with  the  Academy  will  be  en- 
titled to  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  RATES.  Cards  can  be  obtained 
of  Mr.  F.  A.  Goodhue,  Jr.,  Business  Manager  of  the  1902  Class  Book, 
or  at  Studio,  21  West  Street,  Boston.  All  Work  Guaranteed  to  be 
STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS. 


1  West  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Gen  H>ears  Mttb  ©r,  Bancroft. 


E  have  lost  a  strong  life  out  of  our  world.    Much  has 


been  said,  and  much  more  thought,  of  the  good  that 
was  in  our  "  Doctor."  Of  the  man  as  a  whole,  of  his  general 
leadership,  and  of  his  manifold  sympathies,  much  has  been 
written  and  spoken.  But  of  the  man  at  his  desk  and  in  his 
stout  harness,  there  is  still  room  for  a  word.  We  venture  to 
speak  of  the  daily  workings  of  his  forceful  mind  in  the  lead- 
ership of  his  company  of  followers. 

One  cannot  forget  the  first  sight  of  the  quick  eyes  that 
searched,  the  whitening  head  that  kept  nervously  astir,  and 
the  smile  that  melted  the  mobile  face,  although  the  day  was 
a  decade  ago.  There  was  pleasure  in  that  examination  at 
his  hands,  the  thing  was  so  deftly  done.  The  candidate 
knew  that,  however  poor  his  own  showing,  he  had  seen  a 
clever  piece  of  work  by  a  master,  and  was  quite  content 
with  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Bancroft  had  positive  views  in  the  choice  of  teachers, 
so  marked  indeed,  that  knowledge  of  them  made  us  wonder 
how  we  got  up  the  steps,  and  we  came  to  think  that  perhaps 
his  practice  was  on  more  intimate  terms  with  kindness  of 
heart  than  with  the  chilliness  of  theory.  He  demanded  in  a 
teacher   sound  information,  a   serious  resolution  to  work, 
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them  alive  to  the  various  aspects  of  every  question  needing 
their  judgment  and  decision. 

Dr.  Bancroft  exhibited  admirable  skill  in  kindling  every 
intellectual  light  in  our  midst,  and  in  directing  its  rays  upon 
the  subject  before  us.  He  never  despised  even  the  rush, 
light  of  our  thoughts.  By  some  occult  intuitive  power  he  knew 
just  what  phase  of  a  discussion  would  be  entertained  by  each 
teacher,  and  just  how  to  bring  him  to  utter  what  he  could 
best  think.  With  cunning  question  he  elicited  from  one  the 
practical  phase,  from  another  the  moral  bearing,  from  a  third 
the  educational  import, — and  from  a  fourth — the  nothing  he 
had  to  give.  On  the  whole,  he  made  us  alert  and  active  in 
the  search  for  the  best  and  most  expedient  way,  and  he  did 
it  with  a  wit  and  pleasantry  that  delighted  us.  Occasionally 
a  sharp  shaft  of  ironical  wit  would  burst  the  bubble  of 
stupidity  which  was  waxing  great  with  specious  beauty  in 
our  midst. 

Nothing  of  worth  fell  from  anybody's  lips  unheeded  by 
the  chairman,  and  when  he  could,  he  gladly  adopted  another's 
suggestion  and  was  careful  to  let  him  know  it.  In  so  far  as 
he  humanly  could,  he  chose  to  act  upon  the  counsel  of  his 
faculty,  often,  indeed,  shrewdly  moulding  that  counsel  in 
such  wise  that  it  appeared  to  be  ours,  but  was  in  fact  his 
own.  There  was  never  a  moment  of  his  conference  with  us 
when  we  were  not  impressed  by  his  profound  belief  in  his 
work.  Unceasing  toil  and  a  daily  sacrifice  of  time  and 
strength  in  responding  to  the  calls  of  the  inconsiderate  and 
the  thoughtless,  carried  their  lesson  without  words.  He 
might  enter  with  enthusiasm  or  with  cheerful  acquiescence 
upon  a  hundred  services  to  the  community,  but  the  Academy 
he  loved.  We  could  not  fail  to  get  into  our  blood  some- 
thing of  the  same  passion  for  the  onward  bearing  of  the  old 
school. 

Oftentimes  the  faculty  members  have  sat  wellnigh  be- 
wildered while  he  recounted  the  family  history  of  some 
student  whose  name  had  chanced  to  come  before  them.  He 
could  recount  the  achievements  of  old  boys,  and  tell  us  of 
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the  places  fathers  and  brothers  had  held  in  this  large  land, 
and  what  the  mother's  lives  had  meant.  We  seldom  took  up 
a  catalogue  of  names  without  an  apprehensive  sinking  of 
heart  at  our  own  shortcomings  in  genealogical  history,  But 
to  the  "  Doctor "  the  long  list  was  but  the  beginning  of 
almost  endless  ramifications  of  stalwart  family  trees,  in  the 
cool  shadows  of  which  he  would  invite  us  to  sit  for  hours. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  we  sometimes  nodded.  But  on  the 
whole  the  thing  was  good  for  us.  We  had  the  idea  driven 
home  in  our  minds  that  we  were  handling  precious  stuff  in 
these  boys  ;  that  it  came  from  far,  and  was  destined  for  high 
things  and  far  reaching  consequences  ;  that  here  was  mould- 
ing the  veritable  life  of  our  land.  He  stored  away  the 
names  of  all  of  his  boys  and  had  them  at  call ;  — a  gratifica- 
tion both  to  the  boys  and  to  himself.  It  was  his  daily  habit 
on  passing  a  student  in  the  street,  to  repeat  to  himself  the 
boy's  parentage  and  history  until  they  became  a  part  of  his 
equipment. 

We  miss  the  nervous,  agile  step  in  the  office — the  marks 
of  the  feet  are  there — and  we  look  in  vain  for  the  quick 
welcoming  glance  of  his  kindly  eyes.  His  much  fondled 
Vergils  look  down  in  loneliness  upon  a  vacant  chair  and 
mourn  with  us  that  splendid  silvered  head  so  good  to  look 
upon,  and  so  good  to  remember. 

C.  H.  Forbes. 


IRicbarb  JSrinele^  Sberiban* 

T^EW  characters  are  as  perplexing  as  Sheridan's 
Strength  and  weakness  were  blended  in  him  most  in. 
comprehensibly.  He  was  ambitious  and  indolent,  pains- 
taking and  careless.  His  biographers,  most  of  them  incom- 
petent or  malicious,  have  painted  him  in  vastly  different 
lights.  The  black  portrait  of  his  enemies,  represents  him  as 
an  unprincipled,  licentious  wretch,  an  unblushing  plagarist, 
and  a  tinsel  orator.  The  popular  but  superficial  view  looks 
at  Sheridan  as  a  good  hearted,  careless  genius,  who  tossed 
off  his  comedies  and  orations,  without  an  effort.  Sheridan 
himself  strove  to  make  this  impression.  He  was  careless 
and  thoughtless,  it  is  true,  but  he  had  strong  qualities,  earn- 
estness, enthusiasm  and  a  capacity  for  work,  and  these, 
united  with  his  intellectual  brilliancy,  made  his  successes 
possible. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  1 75 1. 
His^father,  a  strangely  ill-balanced,  whimsical  man,  was  an 
actor  of  some  note,  a  writer,  and  a  teacher  of  elocution. 
His  mother  was  a  woman  vastly  superior  to  her  husband  in- 
tellectually. She  was  the  author  of  a  popular  novel  and 
several  plays  and  from  her  Sheridan  doubtless  inherited  his 
literary  talent. 

When  eleven  years  old,  young  Sheridan  was  sent  to 
Harrow,  and  there  he  remained  for  five  years.  He  was  well 
liked  by  students  and  instructors  and  stood  high,  though  he 
seldom  studied.  After  leaving  Harrow,  he  lived  with  the 
family  at  Bath,  at  that  time  the  fashionable  resort  of 
England.  Thomas  Sheridan  acted,  taught,  or  lectured — 
anything  to  make  both  ends  meet ;  the  elder  brother  Charles 
assisted  his  father,  and  Richard  did  nothing.  To  be  sure 
he  wrote  a  little  as  a  pastime.  In  partnership  with  Halhed, 
a  Harrow  friend,  he  half  finished  a  farce,  Jupiter,  and 
actually  publisned  a  volume  of  bad  verse,  alleged  translations 
from  some  unknown  Greek  writer. 
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Sheridan's  romantic  marriage  occurred  about  this  time. 
There  was  in  Bath  a  family  of  musicians,  the  Linleys.  The 
oldest  daughter  was  a  marvellous  singer  and  the  beauty  of 
Bath,  (her  face  is  preserved  in  Reynold's  portrait  of  St. 
Cecilia).  Richard  Sheridan  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  of 
her  many  admirers  and  covered  many  a  sheet  of  paper  with 
lines  to  his  "  Celia."  A  dissolute  wretch  named  Mathews 
was  another  suitor,  and  it  was  to  escape  his  persistent  at- 
tentions that  Sheridan  induced  Miss  Linley  to  flee  to  France 
under  his  escort.  They  were  secretly  married  at  Calais, 
and  then  Miss  Linley  took  shelter  in  a  convent,  while 
Richard  returned  to  settle  with  the  villian,  who  had  been 
making  some  violent  remarks  since  the  elopement.  In  the 
first  duel,  Mathews  was  disarmed  and  compelled  to  beg  for 
his  life.  A  second  duel  followed  shortly,  with  almost  fatal 
results.  Mathews  broke  his  sword  on  Sheridan's  ribs,  and 
the  two  rolled  over  on  the  floor,  Mathews  punching  Sheridan 
with  his  broken  sword  and  calling  to  him  to  beg  for  his  life, 
which  he  would  not  do.  For  some  time  after  he  hung 
between  life  and  death.  He  spent  the  following  year  in 
quiet  retirement,  studying  law.  Miss  Linley  had  been 
brought  back  and  was  again  singing  in  public.  The  families 
knew  nothing  of  the  Calais  marriage  and  refused  to  consider 
the  union,  until  after  the  secret  was  disclosed. 

They  were  publicly  married  in  April,  1773,  and  settled 
down,  with  no  apparent  means  of  support,  in  a  cottage  at 
East  Burnham.  Here  they  passed  the  happiest  summer  of 
their  lives.  In  the  winter  they  went  to  London,  took  a 
large  house,  and  lived  and  entertained  royally,  all  on  credit. 
But  though  young  Sheridan  kept  up  appearances,  the  real 
condition  of  his  affairs  was  becoming  serious.  His  father 
had  disowned  him,  his  wife's  family  barely  tolerated  him,  he 
was  running  heavily  into  debt,  and  he  had  no  resources , 
His  wife  could  easily  have  earned  hundreds  of  pounds  a  week 
with  her  voice,  but  he  refused  to  consider  it.  It  was  not  in 
his  nature  however,  to  be  despondent,  and  his  brain  teemed 
with  brilliant  schemes.     He  hurried  to  a  finish  The  Rivals 
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the  comedy  which  he  had  long  been  contemplating.  It  was 
accepted,  and  first  performed  at  Covent  Garden  in  January 
1775.  It  failed,  owing  to  its  outrageous  length  and  the  in- 
competence of  the  actor  who  played  Sir  Lucius.  It  was 
withdrawn,  pruned  judiciously,  shifts  were  made  in  the  casts, 
and  it  was  tried  again.  Praise  now  was  showered  upon  it, 
the  theatre  was  crowded,  and  Sheridan's  finances  were  saved. 

The  Rivals  remains  to  this  day,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar comedies  on  the  English  stage.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
nothing  deep  in  it  ;  all  the  dazzling  wit  lies  spread  out  on 
the  surface,  but  it  is  lively,  refined,  and  clean.  It  came  like 
a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  which  had 
enveloped  the  stage  for  the  preceding  century. 

Elated  by  The  Rivals'  success,  Sheridan  turned  his 
attention  entirely  to  the  stage.  He  next  wrote  St. 
Patrick's  Day,  a  farce  of  inferior  merit,  and  later  in  the 
same  year  an  opera,  The  Duenna,  his  father-in-law  com- 
posing the  music.  This  opera  met  with  extravagant 
approval  at  the  time  and  remained  popular  for  some  fifty 
years,  then  sank  into  oblivion.  A  few  of  the  scenes  are  as 
delightful  as  The  Rivals,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  unworthy 
of  comparison, 

Garrick  retired  from  the  stage  about  this  time  and  sold 
his  patent  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  to  Sheridan.  How  the 
penniless  young  man  was  able  to  raise  ,£70,000  is  a  mystery. 
The  new  management  did  not  prosper  in  the  first  year,  for 
Sheridan's  own  plays  at  the  rival  theatre  drew  away  the 
crowds.  The  appearance  of  The  School  for  Scandal, 
however,  met  with  a  reception  that  quite  paled  the  success 
of  his  earlier  plays.  The  School  for  Scandal  is  the  most 
finished  and  brilliant  of  Sheridan's  works.  In  portrayal  of 
character  and  play  of  wit,  it  is  vastly  superior  to  The 
Rivals.  Far  from  being  dashed  off  hastily,  it  was  written 
with  painful  slowness. 

The  Critic,  a  farce  satirizing  with  delicious  humor  cer- 
tain forgotten  dramatic  critics  and  the  high  flown  historical 
drama,  was  the  last  of  Sheridan's  literary  contributions. 
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He  had  for  some  time  been  looking  higher,  longing  to  be- 
come a  statesman,  and  in  1780,  was  elected  to  Parliament, 
from  Stafford.  "  284  Burgesses,  paid  five  pounds,  five  shil- 
lings each  "  is  the  entry  in  his  book  of  accounts.  Sheri- 
dan's parliamentary  career  was  long  and  as  a  whole  honor- 
able. He  had  keen  insight  and  usually  took  the  right 
position.  He  opposed  the  policy  pursued  towards  America 
and  Ireland,  defended  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  advo- 
cated every  measure  of  political  and  social  reform.  His 
oratorical  triumph  came  at  the  Warren  Hastings  trial.  To- 
gether with  his  friends  Fox  and  Burke,  he  entered  with  all 
energy  into  the  prosecution.  The  charge  of  the  maltreat- 
ment of  the  old  Princesses  of  Oude  was  assigned  to  him. 
For  five  hours,  he  held  the  House  spell  bound  with  the 
"  most  astonishing  effort  of  eloquence,  argument,  and  wit 
united,  of  which  there  is  any  record  or  tradition."  At  least 
so  Burke  declared  it.  The  speech  is  lost,  so  we  must  accept 
this  enthusiastic  opinion  or  none.  It  would  doubtless  be 
disappointing,  for,  though  some  of  Sheridan's  speeches  are 
full  of  sound  argument  and  sense,  their  real  power  must 
have  lain  in  their  delivery.  Indeed,  his  unfriendly 
biographers  absurdly  assert  that  they  are  in  themselves 
worthless,  mere  "theatrical  thunder,"  designed  to  dazzle  and 
blind  the  audience.  The  first  Oude  speech  had  aroused 
the  public  attention  and  when,  five  months  later,  Sheridan's 
turn  in  prosecuting  the  impeachment  came,  fifty  pounds  was 
eagerly  paid  for  a  seat.  He  repeated  his  former  triumph 
and  for  two  days  swayed  the  audience  at  his  will. 

The  Oude  speech  was  the  climax  of  Sheridan's  life. 
Already  the  greatest  orator  and  dramatist  of  the  day,  he 
seemed  to  be  standing  upon  the  threshold  of  a  glorious 
career.  In  reality,  he  had  reached  the  height  of  his  fame, 
and  only  decay  lay  before  him. 

While  Sheridan  was  distinguishing  himself  so  brilliantly 
in  Parliament,  his  management  of  Drury  Lane  was  disgrace- 
ful. Receipts  were  falling  off,  salaries  were  unpaid,  actors 
refused  to  act,  the  theatre  was  going  to  ruin.  Fortunately, 
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the  actual  management  was  rescued  from  Sheridan's  hands 
in  time  and  affairs  improved. 

Sheridan's  first  wife  died  in  1792.  She  had  been  her  hus- 
band's sympathizer,  helper,  and  guide,  and  her  death  seemed 
to  lesve  him  helpless.  He  plunged  into  dissapation  and 
wrecked  his  life.  In  the  company  of  the  dissolute  Prince  of 
Wales  his  character  degenerated  sadly.  In  1795  he  married 
again,  but  his  new  young  wife  was  selfish  and  unsympathtic, 
and  exercised  no  good  influence  over  him.  The  rest  of  his 
life  may  be  passed  over  rapidly.  His  intellectual  brilliancy 
had  vanished.  His  only  dramatic  effort,  Pizarro,  was  a  rant- 
ing melodrama  of  the  very  type  he  had  so  ridiculed  in  The 
Critic.  His  public  life,  though  hardly  brilliant,  was  honor- 
able ;  his  private  life  was  not.  Disaster  followed  disaster. 
The  old  theatre  had  become  antiquated  and  unsafe,  and  had 
to  be  rebuilt  at  a  ruinous  cost ;  his  debts  kept  piling  up  ;  in- 
somnia made  his  life  miserable  ;  fire  destroyed  his  new  the- 
atre, and  at  last,  in  181 5,  he  failed  of  election  to  Parliament. 
He  was  crushed.  He  was  now  a  debauched  old  man,  his 
enthusiasm  and  capability  were  gone,  and  he  was  hopelessly 
in  debt.  He  died  in  poverty,  surrounded  by  his  creditors,  in 
1816. 

Byron  once  said ;  "  Whatever  Sheridan  has  done  has  al- 
ways been  the  best  of  its  kind."  It  is  hardly  an  exaggera- 
tion. He  turned  to  comedy  and  wrote  The  School  for 
Scandal ;  to  satire,  and  wrote  The  Critic ;  to  oratory, 
and  delivered  the  Oude  speeches.  Yet  his  life  was  a  pitiful 
failure.  At  twenty-five  he  had  written  the  most  sparkling 
comedies  in  the  English  language,  and  had  the  most  brilliant 
intellect  of  any  man  of  his  day.  At  sixty-five,  he  died  of 
dissapation,  disappointed,  friendless,  and  almost  forgotten. 
The  first  half  of  his  life  was  clean  and  noble.  To  be  sure, 
he  was  not  without  serious  faults,  but  he  had  high  ideals  and 
was  ambitious,  industrious  and  sincere.  But  at  last  moral 
weakness  dragged  him  down  to  the  depths  of  infamy  and 
despair. 

R.  L.  Clark. 
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yk  PROPOS  of  the  overthrow  of  Tammany  Hall,  "the 
most  unprincipled  and  mercenary  organization  in 
America,"and  the  final  struggle  for  the  right  against  condi- 
tions that  ought  to  have  been  wiped  out  long  ago,  has  ap- 
peared Seth  Low,  the  new  mayor  of  New  York.  And  never 
has  one  been  elected  who  seemed  better  fitted  than  he,  in 
character  and  experience,  to  hold  this  great  office. 

Seth  Low  is  well  worthy  of  this  great  honor  conferred 
upon  him.  This  is  shown  in  the  promptness  with  which  his 
ability  was  recognized  by  all,  when  he  was  nominated  as  a 
candidate  by  a  non-partisan  movement.  Such  examples  as 
he  ought  to  exert  a  material  influence  on  the  American  life 
today.  He  is  a  man  who  has  set  an  example  good  to  follow. 
His  aims  have  been  high,  his  life  has  been  upright  and  his 
character  has  become  well  rounded  through  his  own  exer- 
tions. He  is  sincere,  trustworthy,  and  thoroughly  in  earn- 
est. Whatever  Low  undertakes  he  accomplishes.  There  is 
no  sidetracking  him.  Further,  Seth  Low  embodies  all  those 
qualities  of  strength,  fearlessness  and  self-control  which  con- 
tribute to  the  making  of  a  powerful  man,  and  his  successes 
have  been  accomplished  by  this  as  well  as  by  his  splendid 
character  and  his  tireless  energy  —  we  might  say  his  "ani- 
mal vigor." 

Even  in  his  boyhood  Low  evidenced  all  those  admirable 
characteristics  which  we  see  in  him  today.  He  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  mother  soon  after  his  birth,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  life  of  the  little  chap  himself  was  in  a  precarious 
state.  But  when  about  a  year  old  he  was  taken  from  Brook- 
lyn to  Brenton's  Point,  near  Newport,  and  there  he  spent 
seven  summers.  An  incident  of  the  journey,  amusing  be- 
cause of  the  totally  contrary  outcome  of  the  prophesy  in  it, 
is  told  by  a  recent  writer.  Low  made  the  journey  by  sea. 
"  He  went  by  one  of  the  Sound  steamboats,  the  old  1  Empire 
State.'    A  good  old  mammy  who  was  the  ship's  stewardess 
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and  a  respected  authority  upon  matters  infantile,  looked  lit- 
tle Seth  over  carefully  on  that  occasion,  and  shook  her  head. 

<  Too  bad,  too  bad,'  she  said.  <  I  reckon  dat  chile  ain't 
hardly  worf  de  bringin'  up.'  " 

But  years  of  pure  sea  air  and  healthful  outdoor  play  ac- 
complished a  result  soon  to  disprove  old  mammy's  statement. 
Low  was  "worf  de  bringin'  up."  He  soon  developed  into  a 
sturdy  boy  and  early  began  to  show  that  he  could  not  easily 
be  downed  by  trifles.  The  writer  before  mentioned  tells 
another  incident,  illustrative  of  his  extraordinary  grit  and  de- 
termination. He  says,  "  Low  never  called  for  help  until  his 
own  rescources  were  exhausted.  A  nine-pound  black-fish 
nearly  pulled  him  overboard  once,  because  he  refused  to  let 
go  of  the  line  and  hesitated  to  ask  for  assistance."  We  can 
almost  see  the  little  fellow,  bracing  himself  against  the  gun- 
wale of  the  boat  and  breathlessly  tugging  at  the  line  with 
the  same  persistance  that  he  has  tugged  for  the  right  in  later 
years. 

In  1862,  after  preliminary  training  in  a  private  school, 
Low  entered  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute.  He  at 
once  become  a  leader.  He  excelled  in  his  studies  and  in  the 
school  athletics,  and  was  the  prime  favorite  among  his  fellow 
students.  He  could  study  now  as  well  as  play,  and  study  he 
did.  And  yet  he  was  not  a  bookworm.  There  he  began  to 
show  more  remarkably  those  characteristics  which  have  since 
distinguished  him.  He  was  thorough,  frank  and  upright,  and 
was  always  spoken  of  as  a  "  manly  fellow." 

It  was  the  same  when,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered 
Columbia  College.  He  had  grown  to  be  an  attractive  young 
fellow  ;  one  for  whom  a  future  might  have  been  predicted 
even  then.  He  still  excelled  in  everything  that  he  under- 
took. No  doubt  the  reason  was  this,  that  his  sound  judge- 
ment enabled  him  to  take  up  that  only  for  which  he  was 
fit,  and  succeed  in  it,  and  all  that  he  did  accomplish  was  by 
honest,  hard,  discriminating  work.  For  a  man  might  work 
till  doomsday  and  not  obtain  success  if  he  could  not  tell  the 
important  from  the  unimportant,  if  he  could  not  discriminate 
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that  which  was  best  to  do  from  that  which  was  best  to  leave 
undone.  He  graduated  in  1874,  carrying  with  him  one  of 
the  highest  honors  to  be  obtained,  the  Greek  prize. 

And  from  there  on,  Low  has  succeeded  in  the  majority  of 
his  undertakings.  Twice  he  has  held  the  mayorality  of  the 
city  of  Brooklyn.  Not  a  particular  favorite  at  first,  by  his 
steady,  common-sense  methods  he  changed  criticism  to  ap- 
proval and  censure  to  admiration,  until  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond term,  although  in  the  majority  of  the  people  were  many 
"  had-been  "  luke-warm  supporters,  they  vanished  and  most 
of  them  became  "  Lowites  "  in  the  superlative.  And  today 
Brooklyn  is  as  proud  of  Low  as  New  York  is  of  "  Teddy." 

Again,  he  has  served  an  admirable  twelve  years  as  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University.  During  this  time  he  success- 
fully enlarged  and  readjusted  that  great  institution  and 
brought  it  up  to  its  present  high  standard.  By  doing  this  he 
placed  himself  among  the  foremost  of  university  organizers 
and  promoters. 

Lastly,  we  see  placed  in  his  hands  today  the  government 
of  New  York  City,  and  the  Herculean  task  of  sweeping 
out  the  vice  and  corruption  that  has  crept  into  affairs  muni- 
cipal during  the  reign  of  Croker,  and  the  work  of  so  judging 
men  that  merit  alone  shall  obtain  appointment.  Indeed  a 
great  task  to  be  undertaken,  and  indeed  a  great  man  to  un- 
dertake it !  For  Low  is  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  any 
duty.  He  is  ready  at  any  time  to  take  upon  himself  the 
greatest  personal  responsibility,  and  this  self-confidence  and 
self-reliance  is  the  result  of  his  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
own  ability.  This  helps  to  make  him  capable  to  the  greatest 
degree,  for  he  undertakes  nothing  but  what  he  can  do  and 
whatever  he  engages  in  will  certainly  be  accomplished. 

His  self-reliance  also  gives  him  absolute  independence,  one 
of  his  most  important  recommendations.  In  these  days  of 
"  wire-pulling  "  in  politics,  of  "  rake-offs  "  and  "  hauls,"  of 
dishonesty  and  open  theft,  of  "  bossism  "  (not  bad  in  itself) 
and  political  machines,  how  many  good  men  in  high  offices 
are  nothing  but  the  tools  of  unprincipled  politicians  ?  How 
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many  have  the  power  to  govern  as  they  think  best,  honestly 
relying  on  their  own  judgement  ?  We  cannot  tell  accurately. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  pry  into  the  complex  workings  of  modern 
political  systems.  But  we  can  judge  to  some  extent  by  the 
signs  on  the  exterior,  by  the  character  and  actions  of  those 
who  hold  these  offices  and  by  the  methods  used  in  their  po- 
litical campaigns.  With  just  these  as  a  basis  look  around, 
and  the  result  will  be  startling.  However,  we  may  be  sure 
that  in  New  York  today  is  a  man  who  is  a  fearless  adminis- 
trator, who  can  sift  the  good  from  the -bad  and  stand  like  a 
rock  for  justice.  Low  will  not  be  influenced  by  any  outside 
consideration  or  by  anything  contrary  to  the  good  result  of 
the  undertaking.  In  fact  Low  is  evidently  striving  to  work 
out  the  ideal  of  Emerson  :  "  Let  man  ....  hold  to  his  pur- 
pose as  with  the  tug  of  gravitation.  No  power,  no  persua- 
sion, no  bribe,  shall  make  him  give  up  his  point.  A  man 
ought  to  compare  advantageously  with  a  river,  an  oak,  a 
mountain.  He  shall  not  have  less  the  flow,  the  expansion, 
the  resistance  of  these." 

Low  has  marvellous  mental  poise,  and  thus  can  think 
clearly  and  accurately  in  events  of  special  import,  where 
prompt  decision  is  necessary.  This  especially  fits  him  for 
his  position,  for  a  decisive  move  in  a  crisis,  a  bii  of  tact,  or 
the  timely  checking  of  an  evil  tendency  might  involve  the 
welfare  of  thousands.  Also,  Low  possesses  a  genuine  Irish 
stick-to-it-iveness  —  a  faculty  for  grimly  holding  on  to  the 
plough,  no  matter  how  long  the  furrows  ;  and  although  in  this 
case  it  is  a  broom  that  he  wields,  yet  that  broom  is  doing 
more  execution  than  New  York  has  seen  in  years.  Low  will 
keep  to  it  until  the  cobwebs  of  political  corruption  have  been 
entirely  wiped  out. 

Thus  Low  has  been  able  to  outstrip  his  opponents  by 
mere  physical  and  mental  labor  alone.  It  is  said  of  Napo- 
leon that  he  required  but  four  hours  sleep  of  the  twenty-four 
and  that  his  capacity  for  work  was  so  enormous  that  he 
nearly  killed  his  secretaries.  So  in  New  York's  mayor  we 
see  this  same  concentration  of  effort. 
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Finally  it  may  be  said  that  Low  is  a  happy  combination  of 
ability,  manliness  and  absolute  independence,  coupled  with 
an  accurate  observation,  a  perfect  mastery  of  self  and  a  deep 
knowledge  of  men.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  he  is  an  inde- 
fatigable worker,  and  we  have  a  character  that  is  unique. 
May  this  tireless  energy  of  Low's  soon  end  the  conflict  now 
waging  for  the  right,  may  the  influence  of  his  slendid  charac- 
ter alone  weaken  the  forces  of  evil,  until  there  is  in  New 
York  City  a  government  worthy  to  be  supported  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  a  monument  to  Low's  efficiency  and  talent. 

Ronald  Law  son  Pater  son. 


Sprung  from  Johrd  and  Odin's  line, 
Straight  and  strong  as  a  mountain  pine, 
Such  is  the  great  Norse  Thor. 

"  Swift  and  strong  as  the  river  Lyde 
Flows  to  the  sea  with  its  turbulent  tide  " — 
So  sings  an  old  Norse  bard  — 

"  Hammer  in  hand  at  break  of  day, 
Huge  in  the  half-light,  gigantic,  gray, 
The  fishermen  see  him  and  tremble. 

"  Mighty  indeed  but  merciless, 
Courageous,  yes,  but  pitiless, 
Is  our  Lord  Master." 

Bodily  god,  but  a  soulless  brute, 
Brutally  physical,  branch  and  root, 
Lord  of  the  Norsemen,  Thor. 


My  Old  Umbrella. 

Tell  me,  could  I  ever  sell  a 

Trusty,  faithful,  old  umbrella 
That  has  served  me  rain  or  sunshine,  ev'ry  weather, 

Sheltered  me  from  April  showers, 

Cast  cool  shade  in  summer  hours, 
As  o'er  field  and  meadow  oft  we  went  together  ? 

When  storms  and  troubles  grieve  us 
Friends  less  tried  and  true  may  leave  us, 

You  alone,  my  friend,  are  always  faithful  found  ; 
And  your  handle  worn  with  service, 
Ribs  short-breathed,  extremely  nervous, 

Fondly  still  I  cherish  as  when  young  and  sound. 

While  a  fragment  of  you  lingers, 

Dust  to  fondle  with  my  fingers, 
You  shall  ever  be  my  Mary  and  my  Stella : 

Though  your  silk  be  torn  and  tattered, 

Though  your  frame  be  badly  battered, 
You  and  I  shall  never  part,  my  old  umbrella. 

Thos.  Y.  Cooper. 


An  Evening  on  the  Mississippi. 

We  boarded  a  steamboat  at  Red  Wing,  Minnesota,  for  a  trip 
down  the  Mississippi :  now  we  find  ourselves  on  the  upper  deck, 
enjoying  the  cool  river  breezes  which  come  up  just  before  the  sun 
sets.  Amidships  is  the  pilot-house,  from  the  windows  of  which 
the  sun  is  reflected  as  from  a  mirror.  Two  funnels  pour  fourth 
volumes  of  black  smoke.  On  either  side  are  life-boats  with  dirty 
canvas  over  them.  Several  coils  of  greasy  rope  lie  scattered  here 
and  there.  We  walk  to  the  stern,  where  a  great  wheel  throws  the 
water  back  and  sends  up  into  our  faces  a  cool  cloud  of  spray. 

We  hear  the  regular  thump,  thump,  thump,  of  the  heavy  ma- 
chinery, and  feel  the  quiver  of  the  steamer's  deck  as  she  plods 
along.  We  seat  ourselves  where  we  can  see  the  beautiful  rainbow 
which  the  sun  makes  through  the  mist,  while  beyond  the  reflec- 
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tion  of  the  light  flashes  into  our  eyes  as  it  dances  from  one  foamy 
wave  to  another.  As  the  sun  sinks  slowly  behind  the  horizon  it 
makes  a  path  of  dazzling  gold  'way  across  the  water,  and  we 
almost  feel  tempted  to  walk  along  it.  Then  the  sun  disappears, 
leaving  the  heavens  aglow  with  pink,  purple  and  gold,  which  grad- 
ually shade  off  into  a  delicate  blue.  Even  now  the  color  is  dying  ; 
the  gold  and  pink  become  a  light  blue,  and  the  blue  becomes 
darker  and  darker  till  at  last  no  sign  of  color  is  to  be  seen  save 
around  the  horizon. 

In  front  of  us  is  the  calm,  silent  river  ;  behind,  the  dancing 
waves.  From  either  side  of  the  bow  of  the  boat  a  long  curling 
swell  of  water  extends  backward  toward  the  shore,  and  between 
the  swells  the  water  is  a  mass  of  foam.  The  shore  is  lined  with 
lofty  cliffs  of  sandstone  and  limestone,  which  stand  like  castles 
and  fortresses. 

Night  is  coming  on.  It  grows  cooler  and  damper.  The  stars 
begin  to  peek  out  uncertainly.  Timidly  at  first  they  wink  and 
blink  at  each  other  like  babies  just  awake,  but  when  they  find  that 
the  sun  has  really  gone  they  shine  out  more  boldly.  Then  as  the 
moon  rises  in  the  east  the  Negro  hands  break  into  one  of  their 
quaint  and  melancholy  plantation  songs  :  — 

"  My  Lord  calls  me,  he  calls  me  in  the  tempest, 
The  trumpet  sounds  it  in  my  soul,  I  ain't  got  long  to  stay  here." 

How  the  melody  rises  and  falls  on  the  evening  air !  We  go 
forward  to  listen.  But  there  are  some  who  are  not  singing.  We 
can  barely  distinguish  their  figures  on  the  deck  below.  They  are 
clustered  around  a  lantern,  and  now  and  then  we  can  hear  the 
rattle  of  dice  and  sometimes  a  smothered  exclamation. 

Finally  the  song  dies  away,  and  all  is  quiet  except  the  noise  of 
the  machinery  and  the  splash  of  the  water.  We  forget  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  create  a  solitude  for  ourselves  in  imagination. 

Walter  Richardson. 


EMtotfate 


Before  this  number  of  the  Mirror  is  issued  the  Means  es- 
says will  have  been  submitted.  We  have  refrained  entirely 
from  giving  counsel  or  exhortation  on  this  subject,  believing 
that  those  who  should  try  would  try  anyway,  and  no  need  of 
our  interference.  So  perhaps  by  our  self-control  heretofore 
we  have  earned  the  right  to  indulge  now  in  a  few  generaliza- 
tions on  the  Means  Prizes. 

This  Means  competition  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent incidentals  that  Andover  provides,  and  one  which  we 
could  ill  afford  to  lose.  The  ability  to  write  better  than 
another  man,  or  better  than  twenty,  or  fifty,  or  four  hundred 
other  men  is  one  which  ought  to  be  recognized,  and  is  recog- 
nized in  the  Means  Prize  system. 

The  object  of  the  competition  is,  of  course,  to  encourage 
budding  literary  effort,  and  this  much  it  always  does.  It 
may  nor  develop  or  discover  ability  —  sometimes,  alas,  the 
prizes  are  there  and  there  are  none  who  deserve  them  —  but 
if  there  does  happen  to  be  any  ability  in  the  vicinity  it  is  en- 
couraged and  sometimes  rewarded. 

Another  merit  of  the  thing  is  that  it  spurs  originality. 
With  this  in  view  we  are  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  better 
if  the  choice  of  subjects  were  wholly  optional,  so  that  each 
competitor  might  be  free  to  write  upon  that  matter  whereon 
he  felt  himself  best  prepared  to  write.  The  giving  of  ten 
subjects  adds  to  the  trouble  at  both  ends  of  the  affair.  It 
inconveniences  the  committee  and  trammels  the  competitors. 
Also  it  usually  happens  that  several  men  choose  the  same 
subject,  which  is  often  interesting  to  the  audience,  but  must 
increase  the  difficulty  of  judging  the  essays.  This,  however, 
may  not  be  feasible ;  we  are  only  speculating. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  election  of  Thomas  Y. 
Cooper  to  the  Mirror  board. 


Boohs 


The  First  Men  in  the  Moon,  H.  G.  Wells.    Bowen,  Merrill 
Co.  $1.50. 

Mr.  Wells  has  followed  up  his  interplanetary  speculation  of 
"  The  War  of  the  Worlds  "  in  his  latest  book.  "  The  First  Men 
in  the  Moon  "  is  a  delightfully  novel  surmise  as  to  lunar  life,  given 
in  the  form  of  an  active  story.  Alarming  scientific  discoveries  are 
given  in  such  a  natural  way  and  with  such  wide  knowledge  of  things 
scientific  that  they  seem  perfectly  logical  and  the  startling  adven- 
tures of  two  earthlings  on  the  moon  become  real.  Some  dozen 
rather  good  illustrations  express  excellently  the  atmosphere  of  the 
story.  G. 

A  Lily  of  France,  by  Caroline  Atwater  Mason.    The  Griffith  & 
Rowland  Press,  256  Washington  St.,  Boston.  $1.10. 

Although  a  historical  novel,  and  as  such  necessarily  somewhat 
under  the  ban,  Mrs.  Mason's  "  Lily  of  France  "  shows  ability  and 
ingenuity.  She  has  introduced  a  new  departure  in  making  her 
hero  and  heroine  genuine  historical  personages,  instead  of  giving 
merely  fleeting  and  inevitably  false  glimpses  of  important  charac- 
ters in  history,  as  —  "  many  of  your  players  do."  Before  venturing 
on  the  task  of  depicting  William  of  Orange  and  Charlotte  de 
Bourbon,  the  author  (we  are  informed)  has  taken  the  rare  and 
admirable  precaution  of  visiting  Holland  and  actually  studying 
her  subject  first  hand.  Consequently,  her  persons  bear  a  sem- 
blance of  reality. 

Unfortunately,  the  book  is  badly  bound  and  illustrated.  R. 

On  the  Great  Highway,  by  James  Creelman.     Lothrop  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Boston.  $1.50. 

"  On  the  Great  Highway  "  is  really  a  remarkable  book,  and  yet 
not  so  much  from  the  literary  charm  which  surrounds  it  as  from 
the  bare  recital  of  facts.  Mr.  Creelman  has  apparently  been 
everywhere  and  met  everybody.  The  most  thrilling  and  stirring 
events  of  contemporary  history  are  vividly  described  and  the 
author  introduces  us  to  many  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  day, 
Kossuth,  Gladstone,  Tolstoi  and  our  late  Chief  Executive.  There 
is  absolutely  no  connection  between  the  chapters  ;  in  fact,  each 
one  is  a  short  story  in  itself.  The  author  switches  arbitrarily  from 
an  interview  with  the  Pope  at  Rome  to  the  advance  of  the  Japa- 
nese in  Corea  ;  from  an  interesting  description  of  the  black  repub- 
lic of  Hayti  to  a  balloon  ascension  of  his  younger  days,  and  with 
absolutely  no  rational  sequence,  temporal  or  otherwise.  The 
chapter  on  the  death  of  Pres.  McKinley  and  the  interview  with 
Count  Tolstoi  are  notable.  Some  eight  or  ten  portraits  illustrate 
the  edition.  G. 


BOOKS. 


Dear  Days,  Armour  Strong.    Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.  $1.00. 

From  a  graduate  of  the  Washington  schools  comes  "  Dear 
Days,"  a  story  of  life  at  the  capital.  The  story,  which  is  of  and 
for  young  people,  is  fair.  G. 

Glimpses  from  the  Veiled,  by  Sibylle  Henrietta  Trion.  Bur 
lington-Biggs  Publishing  Company,  New  York.  $5.00. 

"  What  is  Life  ?  It  is  an  eternal  abortive  hungry  striving  to 
fathom  or  pierce  or  permeate  the  thin  but  inexorable  Meshes  of 
the  Net  that  inweaves  our  destinies.  These  Essays  are  but 
Graspings  at  the  Threads  ;  if  I  have  unravelled  a  few,  ye  who 
know  will  remember — for  them,  the  Others,  I  care  not." 

With  this  text  Sibylle  Henrietta  set  outs,  and  she  does  not  de- 
part from  its  style  in  the  793  pages  of  fricasseed  dictionary  which 
follow.  Her  theories  of  Psychology  are  difficult  to  grasp,  but  the 
chief  points  seem  to  be  the  use  of  polysyllables  and  judicious  cap- 
italization. When  her  domain  is  spread  over  such  a  very  large 
number  of  unruly  words,  one  can  hardly  blame  her  for  being  a 
little  unfamiliar  with  the  outposts.  Nor  can  we  find  fault  if  her 
"  threads  "  are  sometimes  a  bit  tangled  —  even  twisted.  Witness 
the  following :  "  Peering  through  the  Stygian  Darkness,  the  Past, 
the  Present,  the  Future,  and  the  All,  the  hair  of  the  Soul  stands 
on  end  as  it  gropes  for  understanding." 

This  tonsorial  expression  of  the  old  poetic  yearning  impresses 
us  as  singularly  original.  "  Glimpses  from  the  Veiled  "  is  indeed 
well  worth  $5.00. 


ILeaves  from  Ipbtlltps  Hv\>- 

Conducted  by  Geo.  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  '73. 

'26  —  Samuel  Newman  died  in  Peabody,  February  15,  1902. 
He  was  a  relative  of  Principal  Newman. 

J  '33  —  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Lord  died  in  Newburyport  February 
19,  1902.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Pres.  Lord  of  Dartmouth  College 
and  a  brother  of  Dr.  John  Lord,  author  of  Beacon  Lights  of 
History. 

'52 — William  Henry  Smyth,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College, 
V  postmaster  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  died  in  that  city  February  17,  1902. 

'60  —  Married  in  Boston,  January  22,  1902,  George  H.  Whit- 
comb  of  Worcester  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Wickware  of  Washington. 

'61  —  A  tablet  of  bronze  has  been  placed  in  the  Churchill 
Memorial  Room  in  Phillips  Hall  at  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  and  the  room  was  opened  to  its  uses  with  dedicatory 
exercises  on  February  20,  1902. 

'70  —  Thomas  G.  Evans  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
Grolier  Club  of  New  York  City. 

'71  —  On  the  evening  of  February  5,  1902,  fifteen  members  of 
the  class  of  187 1  met  together  at  the  University  Club  in  New  York 
City.  Henry  S.  VanDuzer  was  chosen  president,  I.  Freeman 
Hall  secretary,  and  Alvin  F.  Sortwell  treasurer. 

'71  —  Emilius  O.  Randall  is  the  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio  and  lives  at  Columbus,  O.  He  is  the  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  and  is  prominent 
in  the  business  and  legal  circles  of  the  city. 

'72  —  Dr.  Frederick  Holme  Wiggin  is  a  consulting  physician  at 
55  W.  36  St.,  New  York  City. 

'73  —  Winn  is  the  publisher  of  the  Pacific  Oil  Reporter 

with  offices  at  318  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

'74 — Harry  S.  Stallknecht  is  junior  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Hanford  &  Stallknecht,  Broad  Exchange  Building,  New  York  City. 

'78  —  Rev.  Joseph  Wheelwright  goes  from  Greenfield  to  Prescott. 

'79  —  Edmund  Seymour  is  at  the  head  of  a  banking  firm  in  New 
York  City,  dealing  in  municipal  and  corporation  bonds. 
;     '80  —  Died  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  August  26,  1901,  George  Stevens 
Fellows.    Graduated  at  the  Putnam  Free  School  in  Newburyport 
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in  1876,  and  at  Amherst  College  in  1884.  He  taught  at  Monson 
Academy,  Maryland  Agricultural  College  and  the  High  School  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

'82  —  Rev.  Frederic  W.  Manning  of  West  Marshfield  accepts 
his  call  to  Nantucket. 

'82  —  William  A.  Nettleton  has  been  appointed  assistant  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Topeka,  Kan. 

'83  —  There  has  been  placed  in  the  State  House  at  Boston  a 
large  panel  picture  representing  James  Otis  making  his  argument 
against  the  Writs  of  Assistance  in  February,  1761.  The  painting 
is  by  Robert  Reid  of  New  York  City,  whose  work  can  be  seen  in 
many  public  and  private  buildings  of  that  city. 

'86  —  Charles  S.  Coombs  is  advertising  solicitor  for  three  New 
Bedford  papers. 

'87  —  Arthur  E.  Coffin  is  proprietor  of  the  A.  E.  Coffin  Press  at 
69  Purchase  Street,  New  Bedford,  and  is  city  printer. 

'91  — Vance  C.  McCormick  was  elected  Mayor  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  February  18,  1902,  by  two  thousand  majority. 

'92  —  Samuel  C.  Pierce  is  with  the  firm  of  E.  H.  Norton,  bankers, 
33  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

'93  —  Henry  L.  deForest  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  San- 
born, Luse,  Powell  and  deForest  at  West  Superior,  Wis. 

'93  —  Isaac  Wheeler  Geer  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Thornton  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  were  married  October  23, 
1901. 

'93  —  Irving  D.  Vann  is  in  the  law  firm  of  Fowler,  Crouch  and 
Vann,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

'94  —  Warren  P.  Jackson  has  entered  the  law  office  of  Edward 
C.  Bates  at  711  Tremont  Building,  Boston. 

'94  —  Richard  M.  Lester  has  his  law  offices  at  the  Citizens' 
Bank  Building,  Savannah,  Ga. 

'94  —  Richard  U.  Strong  has  opened  law  offices  at  123  Liberty 
Street,  New  York  City. 

'95  —  Solomon  A.  Smith  has  been  elected  assistant  cashier  of 
the  Northern  Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

'96  —  Hugh  T.  Birch,  Jr.,  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Haines  &  Noyes  Co.,  manufacturers  of  telephone  apparatus  at 
118  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
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A.  SHIMAN  &  CO.   ZTt™t  eT'I 

Clothiers 

Dealing  exclusively  in  well-made  and  excellent 
fitting  Clothing  for  Youths  and  Men,  in  Pure 
Wool  Fabrics. 

Hats,  Furnishing  Goods  and  Shoes,  Umbrellas, 

Traveling  Bags,  Mackintoshes  and  Canes 

The  Largest  Manufacturing  Retail  House  in 
New  England. 


SHUMAN  CORNER  -  nnvrntj 


4* 


BENT  &  BUSH  of  Boston 

the  famous  Emblem  Makers  of  the  United  States,  are 
represented  at  Andover  with  over  twenty-five  different 
styles   of    distinctively    ANDOVER  GOODS 

Prices  range  from  .20  to  $20.00 

The  "  proper "  thing  for  Easter  Gifts.    These  may  be 
found  at  L.  C.  1-4. 

I.  H.  GALLYON       =     Agents    =       J.  A.  BARTLETT 


G.  H.  VALPEY 
E.  H.  VALPEY 


VALPEY  BROTHERS 

Dealers  in  MEATS,  MNNft  POULTRY,  QUIRED  GOODS.  Etc. 

Tea  and  Coffee,  Creamery  Butter  in  5-//;.  Boxes,  Print  Butter 
Telephone  19-11  No.  2  Main  Street 

T.    J.    FARMER  LOBSTERS,  CANNED  GOODS,  ETC 

Fresh,  Salt,  Smoked  and  Pickled  Fish,  Oysters,  Clams 

Maine  Sterilized  Cream.  1 5  Post  Office  Avenue 
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SPECIAL  WORK  DONE  FOR  CLASS  OF  1902 


AMBIGUOUS 

Jackson  (writing  note) — "Dear  Doctor — My  wife's  mother  is  at  death's  door. 
Please  call  at  once  and  see  if  you  can't  pull  her  through." — Ex. 


Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 

N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Lessee 
IN    EFFECT    DECEMBER   29,  1901 


■  I  /y«. 


SPRINGFIELD  LINE 


FOR- 


NEW  YORK 


TRAINS  LEAVE  BOSTON  FOR  SPRINGFIELD, 
HARTFORD,  NEW  HAVEN  AND  NEW  YORK 

9.00  a.m.,    Except  Sunday 
12.00  Noon,  Except  Sunday 

4.00  p.m.,  Daily 
1 1. 00  p.  m.,  Daily 


FOR  THE  WEST 

8 Qfl  Q  m  ExcePt  Sunday  for  Worcester. 
1OU  dillli  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Albany.  Sara- 
toga and  points  in  New  York  State. 
1  0  AT\  O  m  DailY>  Chicago  Special  for  Albany, 
IUiTJ  CI.  IIIi  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Tole- 
do, Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Indian- 
apolis and  St.  Louis. 
Daily,  "The  North  Shore  Limited" 
for  Albany,  Buffalo,  Detroit  and 
Chicago. 

Except  Sunday,  Chicago  Express 
for  Albany,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls, 
Detroit  and  Chicago. 
Daily,  Western  Express  for  Roch- 
ester, Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati and  St.  Louis. 
Daily,  Pacific  Express  for  Syra- 
cuse, Rochester,  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  Toledo  and  Chicago. 
Except  Saturday,  for  Albany  and 
Points  in  New  York  State. 


2.00  p.m. 
415  p.m. 
6.00  p  m. 
800  p.m. 
11.00  pm. 


Drawing-Room  Cars  on  day  trains.     Sleeping  Cars 
on  night  trains.    Dining  Car  on  4.00  p.m.  train. 

THROUGH   SLEEPING  CARS 
Reservation  of  Berths  can  be  made  at  Company's  Office,  366  Washington  Street 
A.  S.  HANSON,  General  Passenger  Agent 
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W.  E.  STRATTON  te*cheR  of 

153  Main  Street  Banjo,  Guitar  and  Mandolin 

ANDOVER  Instruments  For  Sale 


STUDENT'S  LA  UN  DRY 

PHILLIPS  ACADEMY,  AXDOVER,  MASS. 

Morfe  Done  bp  the  Sn&over  Steam  Xaunfcvp 


W.  H.  GIBSON,  Prop. 


P.  A.  STUDENTS  Would  Do  Well  To  Remember  That 

Smith  &  Manning  CAZ£l™™  Winter  Underwear 

Call  at  their  store  8  ESSEX  STREET,  and  see  for  yourselves. 

Teacher — "  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  1  excavate  ? '  " 
Small  Pupil — "It  means  to  hollow  out.'* 

Teacher — "Correct.    Xow  form  a  sentence  in  which  the  word  is  properiy  used." 
Small  Pupil — '"Stick  a  pin  in  a  boy  and  he  will  excavate." — Chicago  Nexus. 

H.  A.  RAMSDELL 
Pictures    etncl    Picture  Framing 

Also  Artists'  Materials,  Stationery,  Fancy  Goods,  Sewing  Machines, 
Choice  Confectionery. 

rowN  Hall  Avenue,  (Opposite  Town  Hall),       -       -       AXDOVER,  MASS. 


Ibe  flDetropolttan  & 


HOT  LUNCHES  AND  WELSH  RAREBIT 


Confectionery ,  Fruit  and  Soda 

.2  Main  Street  AXDOVER,  MASS. 


F.  P.  HIGGINS 


-Specialties- 


WEDDING  AND  BIRTHDAY  CAKES 


Bakery  (§) 

ancy  Biscuit,  Canned  Goods, 

Confectionery.  Cigars.  Tobacco,  Etc.  Musgrove  Building 

CANNON'S  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE 

LAWRENCE,  -  MASS. 

C.  CAXXOX  CENTRAL  BUILDING 
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dearies  €.  CJbbott,  m.  D. 

Physician  and  Surgeon      -       70  Main  Street,  Andover 

Telephone  17-3  Office  Hours— Until  9  a.  m.;  1  to  3,  6  to  8  p.  m. 

albert  <£.  fjulme,  D.  211.  D. 

93  Main  Street 

Office  Hours — 8.30  a.  m.  to  12  ;  1.30  to  5  p.m. 

Dr.  Cettc^ 

Main  Street,  Corner  Locke  Street 

Telephone  11-4  Office  Hours— Till  8.30  a.  m.;  i  to  3  and  after  7  p.  m. 

Dr.  C.  VO.  Scott 

Surgeon  anb  homeopathic  physician 
Main  Street,      -      -       Andover,  Mass. 

Telephone  18-5  Office  Hours — Till  9  a.  m.;  i  to  3  p.  m.;  7  to  9  p.  m. 

THE  LAYING  ON  OF  HANDS 
Bessie — "  Mama's  hands  are  so  soft ;  they  are  velvet." 

Billy — "  Well,  when  she  caught  us  in  the  pantry  this  morning  Tommy  can  tell  you 
that  her  hands  were  felt." — Life. 

fienrtj  £,  Clarke,  2tt>  D. 

3  Punchard  Avenue,      -      Andover,  Mass. 

Homeopathist  Office  Hours — Until  9.30  a.  m.;  1.30  to  3,  7  to  8  v.  m. 

Dr.  (£.  (L  Conroi},  Q.  7X1.,  V(X.  V. 

Residence  and  Office  -      Barnard's  Block 

Office  Hours — 9  to  10  a.  m.;  2  to  4  and  7  to  9  p.  m. 

J.  P.  WAKEFIELD 
Dealer  in  Provisions,  Vegetables,  Etc. 

16-18  Main  Street,     -  Andover 


The  Simplest 
and  Best  ^ 

THE  "  FRANKLIN" 
TYPEWRITER 

Is  not  only  the  least  complex  and 
most  effective  Typewriter  on  the 
market,  but  it  is  also  the  cheapest,  considering  its  merits.  Visible  writing 
simplicity  of  construction,  easy  of  working,  and 

Few  Parts  to  Get  Out  of  Order 

We  are  in  receipt  of  countless  testimonials  from  persons  who  have  tried 
the  machine  and  now  prefer  it  to  any  other.  Drop  us  a  card  and  our  agent 
will  call  and  exhibit  the  machine  and  you  can  judge  of  its  merits  for  your- 
self. Typewriters  rented,  $1.00  per  week.  Rent  allowed  toward  the  pur- 
chase price,  $75.00 


CUTTER-TOWER  CO., 

173  DEVONSHIRE]  ST., 
Established  1845  BOSTON,  MASS. 


PASSED 

rofessor — "  If  a  person  in  good  health,  but  who  imagined  himself  sick  should  send  for 
you,  what  would  you  do." 

[edical  Student — "  Give  him  something  to  make  him  sick,  and  then  administer  an  anti- 
dote." 

rofessor — M  Don't  waste  any  more  time  here.    Hang  out  your  shingle." — W.  Y.  Weekly. 

yEZ~    i    RAIN  COAT 

The  "B05T0NETTE"  is  the  Best 

Prices  $10,  $15,  $20  and  $25 

 SOLD  ONLY  BY  
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H  Cbat  on  Eteenacb* 

"MEINE  says  of  a  certain  preparation  of  herring  which  the 
Epicurean  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  extremely  fond  of, 
that  it  is  wonderful  how  much  better  a  unique  dish  tastes  if 
you  know  its  history  and  eat  it  yourself  !  So  one  may  say 
of  countless  cities  of  the  old  world,  that  they  are  more  inter- 
esting if  you  know  their  histories  and  see  them  yourself. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  important  political  division 
of  the  German  Empire,  called  Thuringia.  This  "landgrav- 
iate,"  as  it  was  called,  was  broken  into  fragments  which  were 
snatched  up  by  the  neighboring  states  and  given  such  un- 
euphonious  names  as  "Saxe-Meiningen"  and  "Schwarzburg- 
Sondershauen."  What's  in  a  name  ?  Much  in  the  name 
Tkuringiat  whose  look  and  sound  suggest  glens  and  caves 
and  unbrageous  forests  and  hills  and  castles  and  rival  min- 
strels and  ladies  fair  and  gallant  knights,  in  short,  the  light- 
est and  brightest  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  are  rich  in 
legendary  lore.  This  spiritualized  and  immortalized  Thur- 
ingia still  exists,  and  its  soul  abides  at  Eisenach. 

Let  us  approach  this  city  from  the  east,  having  had  a  two- 
hour  ride  from  Weimar,  the  "German  Athens."  We  do  not 
exactly  enter  the  city  at  all  by  the  steam  cars.  It  is  too 
snugly  ensconced  among  the  Thuringian  hills  for  that,  and 
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even  to  go  around  it  requires  a  long  tunnel  and  difficult 
grades.  In  the  city  itself,  Giant  Steam  has  to  yield  to  his 
more  tactful  and  versatile  brother,  Giant  Electricity.  He  can 
take  you  through  any  city,  be  the  grades  never  so  steep  and 
the  streets  never  so  winding,  and  this  giant  the  Eisenachers 
have  yoked  to  their  street  cars.  We  go  down  into  the  heart 
of  the  city  through  a  medieval  "gate"  of  no  particular  use  for 
keeping  people  either  out  or  in. 

It  needs  either  great  events  or  great  men  to  make  a  small 
city  famous.  What  were  Ayr  if  Burns  had  not  been  born 
there  ?  or  Stratford-on-Avon  without  its  Shakespeare  ?  Eis- 
enach is  distinguished  as  being  the  school  home  of  the 
world's  greatest  reformer,  Martin  Luther,  the  birthplace  of 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  musicians,  Bach,  and  the  long  and 
last  home  of  the  greatest  Low-German  poet,  Fritz  Reuter. 
We  will  interest  ourselves  in  these  three  men  in  inverse  or- 
der, which  is  also  the  order  of  their  renown. 

Fritz  Reuter,  indeed,  hardly  ought  to  be  named  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  other  two,  as  his  fame  rests  more  on  his  being 
the  only  preeminent  writer  of  poems  and  tales  in  the  Low- 
German  dialect  than  on  any  superlative  greatness  of  his  own. 
A  comparatively  unpretentious  monument  marks  his  grave 
in  a  new  cemetery  at  the  northern  limit  of  the  town. 

The  world  at  large  knows  of  only  one  Bach  ;  but  he  was 
one  of  a  family-line  of  musicians,  all  of  whom  were  famous  in 
Thuringia  and  Saxony,  but  unknown  by  the  larger  world  be- 
cause of  the  vastly  greater  renown  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 
The  house  where  he  was  born  (No.  21,  Frauenplan)  is  mark- 
ed by  a  memorial  tablet,  erected  in  1868,  on  which  one  reads: 
"Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  born  in  this  house  on  March  21, 
1685."  Bach  passed  only  his  childhood  at  Eisenach,  begin- 
ning to  obtain,  before  he  was  out  of  his  teens,  positions  at 
courts  and  capitals,  and  finally  closing  his  great  career  at 
Leipsic,  in  1750.  A  bronze  statue,  after  a  design  by  Donn- 
dorf,  was  erected  to  him  at  Eisenach,  in  1884. 

Yet  more  interesting  than  the  Bach  birthplace  is  the  so- 
called  Luther  House  in  Luther  Place,  just  off  the  central  mar- 
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ket  place  of  the  city.  Here  Luther  is  said  to  have  lived  with 
Frau  Ursula  Cotta,  while  attending  school,  in  1498.  The 
present  thrifty  proprietor  of  the  house  has  erected  a  conspic- 
uous tablet  bearing  an  extract  from  a  local  newspaper,  which 
says  that  '  Herr  has  refurbished  the  Cotta  house,  and  es- 
pecially the  room  which  Luther  occupied  ;  has  collected  there 
sundry  articles  that  are  Lutheresque  and  now  has  a  first- 
class  antique  to  show  the  public  '  !  Perhaps  many  feel  as  do 
we  after  reading  this  boastful  advertisement,  that  the  "Lu- 
ther House  "  is  something  of  a  fake,  and  turn  away  in  disap- 
pointment. 

There  are  other  sights  in  Eisenach,  but  of  such  minor  im- 
portance that  we  pass  them  all  by  and  start  for  the  climax  of 
our  day's  seeings,  the  Wartburg.    We  take  the  electric  car  for 


As  there  are  good  paths 


"  Marienthal,  "  which  brings  us 
quickly  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  usual  three  modes  of 
ascent  are  open  for  choice  :  by 
carriage,  on  mule-back,  or  on  foot, 
and  enchanting  scenery  all  the  way  up,  the  healthy  travel- 
ler will  oftenest  choose  to  make  the  short  climb  on  foot. 
On  the  first  slope  beside  the  path  stands  the  pleasant  Eis- 
enach home  of  Fritz  Reuter.  After  that  is  passed,  nothing 
of  interest  is  seen  by  the  tourist  except  natural  beauties 
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unsurpassable  immediately  about  him,  and  an  ever  widening 
prospect  of  verdant  valley  and  forest-clad  mountain.  The 
beauty  of  this  panorama  and  the  steepness  of  the  climb, 
make  it  expedient  to  halt  often  and  enjoy. 

Presently  you  reach  the  very  summit  and  first  come  face 
to  face  not  with  a  castle,  but  with  a  German  beergarden.  A 
spring  of  cool  water  flows  from  the  solid  rock,  but  people 
have  been  known  to  pass  it  by  for  the  more  artificial  drink 
for  sale  in  kegs  and  bottles  just  beyond  !  A  few  rods  further 
on  towers  the  Wartburg  (1290  feet  above  the  sea-level,  565 
feet  above  Eisenach).  This  castle  "was  founded  by  Lewis, 
the  Springer  in  1070,  was  occupied  by  the  Landgraves  of 
Thuringia  till  the  extinction  of  the  family  in  1247,  and  is 
now  the  occasional  residence  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar." 
That  is  the  prose  of  the  situation.  But  it  is  the  last  thing  to 
satisfy  one  for  his  hard  climb.  Our  reward  must  come  from 
the  glorious  view,  (now  that  we  are  at  the  top,  we  can  see 
practically  all  Thuringia,)  and  one  or  two  personages  and 
events  associated  with  the  castle. 

Let  us  dwell  a  little  on  a  few  details  of  this  extensive  view. 
Not  far  away,  among  several  rival  mountains,  we  see  the 
Horselberg,  and  the  Horselberg  contains  a  cave  where  the 
noble  knight  Tannhauser  kept  ignoble  tryst  with  Venus,  de- 
spite the  protestations  of  the  trusty  Eckhard,  who  would  not 
leave  his  master  ;  and — and — but  why  pursue  a  story  that 
Wagner  has  immortalized  in  his  most  popular  opera  ?  There 
are  caves  and  caves,  and  one  can  but  regret  (or  shouldn't 
he  ?)  that  in  these  latter  days  mythology  must  give  way  to 
anthropology  and  geology  ;  that  the  Neanderthal  cave  is  of  in- 
terest only  because  a  skull  of  prehistoric  dimensions  was 
found  there  ;  and  the  Engis  cave  for  the  same  reason  ;  and 
our  own  Mammoth  cave,  because  it  is  so  and  so  many  miles 
in  length  and  has  stalactites  and  sightless  fish.  Compare  with 
such  the  cave  of  which  Virgil  speaks  in  the  fourth  book  of 
the  iEneid,  and  this  Horselberg  cave,  and  then  you  are  ready 
to  compare  romance  with  science  and  to  take  your  choice. 

But  now  some  fifteen  or  twenty  sightseers  have  trickled 
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together  from  mule-back,  carriage,  and  foot  path,  a  bell  strikes, 
(It  soundeth  very  modern  and  familiar  to  one  of  the  party 
only  a  few  weeks  away  from  his  labors  on  Andover  Hill)  as  a 
signal  that  our  guide  is  ready  to  take  us  through  the  castle. 
Not  all  the  rooms  even  of  a  medieval  castle  can  be  equally 
interesting,  though  the  guide  tries  to  make  them  so  and  of- 
ten lingers  where  we  want  him  to  hasten  and  hastens  where 
we  want  him  to  linger.  We  first  pass  through  a  narrow  en- 
trance hall  the  walls  ot  which  are  gorgeous  with  paintings 
by  Schwind.  Then  we  enter  the  chapel,  small  indeed  but 
probably  large  enough  for  the  average  ducal  family,  and 
equipped  with  a  pipe  organ,  stained  glass  windows  and  other 
auxiliaries  of  modern  worship.  Luther  preached  here,  and 
this  is  the  secret  of  the  chapel's  interest  for  most  of  us.  Luther 
was  one  of  the  mightiest  characters  of  all  history,  but  he  was 
never  canonized  nor  ever  aspired  to  be.  The  Wartburg,  how_ 
ever,  was  long  the  residence  of  a  true  saint,  viz.  Saint  Eliz- 
abeth of  Hungary,  whose  works  of  charity  and  mercy  are 
perpetuated  al  fresco  by  Schwind.  Presently  the  guide  takes 
us  into  the  "R-r-r-r-ustkammer,"  trilling  the  "R,"  as  he  an- 
nounces the  name,  with  such  tremendous  energy  that  the 
ladies  of  the  party  start  and  the  children  giggle.  This  "ar- 
mory" contains  one  of  the  finest  collections  in  existence  of 
medieval  weapons  and  armor. 

The  two  supremely  interesting  rooms  remain  yet  to  be 
visited  :  first,  the  "Sangersaal"  which  we  may  speak  of  as 
the  "Minstrel  Hall,"  if  you  will  give  to  minstrel  its  noble 
meaning  of  the  earlier  centuries  and  not  its  present  Ameri- 
can significance,  suggestive  of  burnt  cork  and  bones.  In 
this  really  handsome  and  commodious  hall  occurred  the  tra- 
ditional "Siingerkrieg,"  or  contest  between  the  great  rival 
minstrels  of  Germany.  In  such  contest  once  figured  the 
greatest  of  all  those  minstrel  poets,  a  hero  whose  very  name 
is  a  trochaic  tetrameter,  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  If  he 
was  first  in  the  contests,  he  found  a  close  second  in  Wolfram 
von  Eschenbach.  The  latter's  Parceval  was  written  in  the 
Wartburg — written,  did  I  say  ?   No,  sung,  for  that  illustrious 
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bard  could  neither  read  nor  write.  We  are  indebted  then  to 
some  amanuensis  of  his  for  the  written  product.  To  appre- 
ciate the  story  of  Parceval  as  told  by  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach,  one  does  not  need  to  travel  several  thousand  miles  to 
Eisenach.  Let  him  go  to  the  Holy  Grail  room  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  take  the  printed  sketch  of  the  beautiful  Abbey 
paintings  there,  and  wherever  the  name  "Galahad"  appears, 
let  him  insert  in  its  place  the  name  "Parceval."  Then  let. 
him  carry  himself  back  in  fancy  to  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  and  to  the  "minstrel  hall"  of  the  Wartburg, 
and  he  will  hear  the  story  of  Parceval  sung  by  one  of  Ger- 
many's greatest  poets.  The  only  other  way  one  can  get  an 
adequate  realization  of  the  story  is  to  go,  on  one  of  the  odd 
years,  to  Baireuth,  where  only  (by  the  law  of  Bavaria  in  be- 
half of  Wagner's  widow)  Wagner's  drama  is  produced,  and 
hear  his  musical  setting  of  this  story  with  many  digressions 
from  Wolfram's  poem. 

Not  far  from  the  "Sangersaal"  is  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting apartment  in  the  Wartburg,  the  Luther  Room.  A 
small,  mean,  dingy  room  it  is,  yet  an  ideal  room  to  work  in, 
with  no  luxurious  furnishings  to  enervate  or  distract.  And 
some  three  centuries  after  Wolfram's  song  was  hushed,  Lu- 
ther did  an  immense  amount  of  work  there.  In  about  one 
year,  besides  translating  the  entire  Bible  from  the  original 
tongues  into  German,  he  wrote  in  Latin  a  score  of  booklets 
and  pamphlets,  mostly  of  a  religious  or  theological  nature. 

Are  the  anecdotes  about  Luther's  strange  experiences  in 
this  little  room  too  well  known  to  repeat  here  ?  Let  us  ven- 
ture to  tell  two  :  One  evening  Luther  found  a  huge  black 
dog  in  possession  of  his  bed.  He  seized  the  animal  and 
threw  it  out  of  the  window,  treatment  that  the  poor  brute 
submitted  to  without  a  whimper.  Neither  Luther  nor  any- 
one else  had  seen  the  dog  before  and  no  one  has  seen  it 
since. 

Again  :  One  night  the  devil  shook  a  bag  of  nuts  which 
had  been  sent  as  a  present  to  Luther,  who  thereupon  cried 
out  angrily  to  Satan,  "Get  about  your  business  ! "    But  the 
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devil  persisted  ;  he  changed  himself  into  a  fly  and  buzzed 
about  the  ears  of  the  monk,  who  at  last  threw  his  inkbottle 
at  the  insect's  wings.  It  is  proof  positive  of  the  high  ethical 
standards  of  our  time  that  the  traveller  is  no  longer  told  that 
the  spots  on  the  wall  in  the  Luther  Room  are  inkstains,  re- 
sulting from  this  encounter.  For  similar  reasons,  presum- 
ably, the  gaping  sightseer  is  no  longer  shown  in  Queen 
Mary's  room  in  Holyrood  Palace,  the  bloodstains  from  Rit- 
zio's  murder.  Apropos  of  these  anecdotes  about  Luther, 
sceptical  people  are  likely  to  remember  that  soon  after  he 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Wartburg,  Luther  had  frightful  at 
tacks  of  indi- 
gestion. 

If  you  look 
hard  at  the  pic- 
t  u  r  e  of  the 
Luther  Room, 
y  o  u  will  see 
the  reformer's 
table,  drinking 
vessel,  a  r  m  o  r 
as  "Junker 
Georg,"  book- 
case, letters,  portraits  and  other  memorials.  At  any  rate 
they  are  all  there,  whether  they  can  be  seen  or  not. 

Two  lesser  celebrities  may  claim  our  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment, before  we  leave  the  Wartburg.  Albert  von  Halber- 
stadt  and  Herbach  von  Fritzlar  lived  here  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Landgraves.  The  latter  wrote  an  epic  on  the  tale 
of  Troy,  which  epic,  so  far  as  known,  has  never  superseded 
the  Iliad  or  the  /Eneid.  Albert  von  Halberstadt  made  a 
translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  which,  however,  has 
never  been  so  popular  with  American  youth  as  Bonn's  trans- 
lation of  the  same. 

But  it  is  getting  late  in  the  day,  and  we  must  visit  the  An- 
nathal,  the  Marienthal  and  the  Drachenschlucht  before  going- 
back  to  the  city.    The  first  two  are  no  doubt  named  for 
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some  lovely  Eisenach  Anna  or  Mary,  and  as  for  the  third,  al- 
most every  mountain  city  in  Germany  has  its  "Dragon 
gorge."  If  one  likes  to  follow  a  well-trodden  path  down  a 
very  steep  hill,  it  is  great  fun  to  follow  the  finger  posts  that 
guide  us  from  the  Wartburg  to  the  Annathal.  The  path  is 
so  well  indicated  by  the  red  marks  on  trees  and  posts  that 
one  doesn't  need  even  his  Baedeker  to  guide  him  through 
through  these  enchanting  vales.  A  walk  of  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty minutes  and  we  have  reached  the  Drachenschlucht,  such  a 
contrast  to  the  "Region  of  the  Birds,"  (Luther's  name  for  the 
Wartburg)  which  we  have  just  left.  Here  we  seem  to  be 
well  down  toward  the  center  of  the  earth.  For  some  two 
hundred  yards  we  walk  (for  walk  we  must)  through  a  defile 
not  over  three  feet  wide,  its  sides  running  up  perpendicular- 
ly from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet,  luxuriantly  clothed  with 
moss  and  ferns  and  moistened  with  trickling  water.  It 
ought  to  be  an  axiom  with  every  American,  that  we  have  as 
fine  scenery  at  home  as  can  be  found  on  earth  ;  and  yet,  the 
Drachenschlucht  and  other  natural  beauties  of  Eisenach  are 
worth  a  voyage  across  the  ocean  to  see. 

At  the  Eisenach  end  of  the  Annathal,  we  find  an  electric 
car  waiting  and  are  whirled  down  through  Marienthal  into 
the  city  to  the  hotel  Kronprinz,  there  to  liveover  again  in 
memory  and  dreams  the  experiences  of  the  day.  If  we  are 
of  romantic  temperament,  our  imaginations  will  revel  in  the 
lays  and  legends  of  the  noble  minstrel  and  his  deeds  of  high 
emprise.  If  by  chance  we  are  of  more  serious  cast,  through 
our  souls  will  reverberate  Bach's  worshipful  music  or  the  di- 
apason of  that  immortal  hymn,  which  may  well  have  had  its 
inception  when  Luther  was  working  and  praying  in  his  Wart- 
burg fortress  : 

"  Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  Unser  Gott, 
Ein'  gute  Wehr  und  Waffen." 

Walter  R.  Newton. 


jfor  IDalena's  Safte* 

ZTES,  he  was  in  disgrace.  The  great  commander  had 
cursed  him,  and  Valeria  had  wept  bitterly  at  the  down- 
fall of  all  her  high  hopes  of  .her  brother's  military  genius. 
His  Freedman,  Socius,  had  shot  covert  glances  of  scorn  at 
him  as  he  divested  himself  and  his  master  of  their  armor,  af- 
ter the  fight.  Socius  had  been  obliged  to  own  his  master  a 
coward,  and  he  was  filled  with  burning  shame  at  the  very 
thought.  The  freedman  wondered  what  his  late  patron,  the 
praetor,  would  have  said  when  his  son  was  shown  a  coward. 

The  boy  himself  was  almost  crushed  with  grief  and  de- 
spair. He  loved  his  sister;  his  proud,  haughty  Roman  sister, 
more  than  the  life  he  had  proved  himself  a  coward  to  save. 
But  somehow  it  had  happened  ;  on  the  field  of  battle  he  had 
been  filled  with  such  a  terror  at  the  sight  of  the  blood  and 
carnage  that  he  lost  all  control  of  himself.  He  had  thought 
only  of  flight  and  escape  from  those  horrible  scenes  of  blood- 
shed. And  before  the  whole  army,  he,  Titus  Mamercus,  a 
proud  descendent  of  a  noble  Roman  house  and  a  son  of  the 
gallant  praaetor  who  had  died  on  the  stricken  field  of  Ver- 
cellae,  had  fled  before  the  enemy,  on  his  first  battlefield. 

As  he  lay  before  the  fire  that  miserable  night,  he  wonder- 
ed if  he  was  really  meant  to  be  a  soldier.  It  seemed  like 
such  a  great,  hideous,  illogical  thing,  this  war. 

Why  had  it  happened  ?  Why  had  he  disgraced  his  arms 
just  when  the  chance  had  been  given  him  to  cover  himself 
with  glory  ?  He  groaned  as  he  thought  of  his  sister's  grief. 
How  he  despised  himself  for  his  weakness. 

A  great  revulsion  of  feeling  swept  over  him.  He  would 
prove  himself  a  man  worthy  of  his  name.  The  city  was  not 
safe  yet.  Full  twenty  thousand  men  lay  without  the  walls, 
savage,  angry  Gauls,  eager  for  trie  destruction  of  the  great 
commander,  their  hated  foe,  now  almost  within  their  power. 
Within  was  only  the  tenth  legion,  the  pride  of  the  great  com- 
mander's heart,  and  eight  cohorts  of  the  fourth,  besides  a 
few  auxiliaries. 
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The  brave  Labienus  would  probably  not  come  to  their  re- 
lief for  weeks,  and  before  then  they  would  be  starved.  On 
the  morrow,  therefore,  the  commander  would  sally  out  and 
try  once  more  to  pierce  the  strong  lines  of  the  Gauls.  The 
latter's  strength  lay  chiefly  in  a  strong  high  wall  with  which 
they  had  surrounded  the  city,  and  behind  which,  and  there 
only,  they  were  a  match  for  the  disciplined  legionaries. 
Could  this  wall  but  be  passed,  the  cohorts  would  scatter  the 
barbarians  like  chaff. 

When  Titus  arose,  he  left  his  house  and  going  through  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  provincial  town,  he  came  to  the  head- 
quarters of  his  chief.  His  mind  was  made  up.  He  would 
ask  for  another  trial. 

The  cohorts  were  gathered  in  the  square,  and  all  were  pre- 
pared for  a  last  desperate  sally.  The  great  commander  was 
addressing  his  troops  ;  ending  with  the  famous  "Audaces  for- 
tuna  juvat"  he  led  them  forth  from  the  town. 

The  strife  was  long  and  hard.  The  legions  fought  as  they 
had  never  fought  before,  but  the  overwhelming  numbers  of 
the  Gauls  and  their  fierce  defense  of  the  wall  began  to  tell 
on  even  the  discipline  of  the  Romans. 

In  vain  the  commander  urged,  praised  and  threatened  ;  the 
legionaries  could  reach  the  surrounding  wall,  hurling  back 
the  savage  warriors,  but  with  all  their  courage  and  strength 
they  could  not  mount  the  rampart.  Ladder  after  ladder  was 
hurled  to  the  earth,  laden  with  the  finest  soldiers  of  the 
heroic  tenth. 

The  commander  was  wellnigh  in  despair. 

"To  him  who  plants  the  standard  on  the  wall,  a  thousand 
sesteria  and  the  thanks  of  the  Roman  senate,"  went  around 
the  troops. 

In  the  front  of  the  struggling  ranks  fought  the  young 
tribune,  in  whose  breast  there  raged  a  contest  wellnigh  as 
fierce  as  the  one  outside.  Stifling  an  awful  desire  to  run,  to 
desert,  anything  to  escape  the  terrible  slaughter  around  him, 
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he  fought  like  a  fiend.  He  saw  the  bearer  of  the  ensign 
rush  past  him  toward  the  wall  ;  he  heard  the  brave  fellow's 
cheer  end  suddenly  in  a  choking  groan,  saw  him  totter  and 
fall,  pierced  through  with  a  Gallic  sword.  He  grasped  his 
short  sword  and  ran  toward  the  dead  standard  bearer.  A 
huge  Gaul  opposed  him  with  battle-axe  poised  above  his 
head.  The  tribune's  sword  glittered  and  the  giant  collapsed 
grotesquely  ;  Mamercus  had  an  odd  feeling  of  disgust  and  scorn 
for  a  man  who  died  that  way.  He  seized  the  ensign,  and  with 
"  To  him  who  plants  the  standard  on  the  wall"  ringing  in 
his  ears,  he  tore  his  way  up  a  ladder;  fighting  desperately  he 
reached  the  top.  He  struck  down  three  hugh  savages  and 
cleared  a  little  space,  which  was  quickly  filled  with  eager 
legionaries.  Up  they  swarmed  and  down  the  other  side. 
Now  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  city  came  a  hearty  Roman 
cheer,  proclaiming  victory  for  the  legions  there,  and  the 
Gauls,  seized  with  a  panic,  broke  and  ran  ;  soon  they  were  a 
mass  of  disordered  fugitives.  But  where  was  he  who  first  lift- 
ed the  sacred  eagles  above  the  wall  ?  They  bore  him  tender- 
ly within  the  town,  wounded  in  a  dozen  places,  with  his  life 
fast  ebbing  away. 

"  For  Valeria's  sake, "  he  had  muttered,  and  when  the 
haughty  Roman  maiden  wept  over  him  and  called  him  hero, 
and  the  great  commander  pressed  his  hand,  his  face  lighted 
up  with  unutterable  joy,  and  he  died  content. 

C.    IV.  Elliott. 


Scene  : — A  plain  bordering  on  a  lake. 
Enter  the  Shepherd  and  the  Hermit. 

Shepherd. — Come,  Hermit,  come;  thy  dull  philosophy 
Hath  long  since  wearied  my  unreasoning  head. 
Did  everything  abide  that  thou  hast  told, 
Well  would  I  know  whence  comes  and  whither  goes 
The  living  fire  that  habits  earthly  mould  ; 
Why  springs  the  warm  green  grass,  a  covering 
To  mother  earth  ;  and  why  the  bees,  like  man, 
Seek  one  by  one  their  nectar  o'er  the  fields. 
Not  these  for  such  as  I,  who  little  care 
The  why  or  wherefore  ;  only  that  I  may 
See,  know  and  feel  and  love  those  things  of  grace, 
That  Nature  stamps  with  inborn  excellence, 
With  beauty  and  simplicity,  her  own. 

Hermit. — If  outward  joys  thy  spirit  solely  move, 
Thou  losest  half,  the  other  half  is  spoiled. 
To  him  alone  true  happiness  belongs, 
Who  peers  to  deeper  things. 

Seepherd. —  Thy  mood  suits  well 

The  silent  darkness  of  the  forest's  depths. 
We  of  the  plains  have  freer  souls  ;  we  sing 
When  we  are  happy,  weep  when  we  are  sad, 
Try  not  to  worry  ecstasy  with  wails 
Of  disappointment,  nor  sweet  pleasure  mar 
With  longings  unattainable.    Too  sad 
Thy  thoughts  :    come,  free  thy  heart  from  loathesome 
chains. 

Hermit. — Mine  are  not  gloomy  thoughts,  but  thoughts  of 
love. 

Shepherd. — Then  hold  them  fast.    Not  all  the  joys  of  life 
Can  equal  one  sweet  moment  with  love's  thoughts, 
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Save  love  herself.    My  love  is  as  the  dawn 

That  comes  with  rosy  blushes,  opens  wide 

New  joys  and  beauties  to  the  waking  eye, 

Drowns  and  dispels  the  shadows  lurking  'round, 

And  calls  to  thoughts  and  deeds  the  inspired  man; 

Her  spirit  like  the  lark,  that  rising  high 

And  higher  still,  goes  forth  to  meet  the  morn. 

fmit. — My  love  is  like  a  pure  and  starry  night; 
Not  raven  are  her  tresses,  but  as  when 
The  mellow  moonlight  tempers  all  the  dark, 
As  when  the  frosts  of  Autumn  paint  the  nuts 
Crisp  brown  ;  her  cheeks  are  like  the  pearly  mists 
That  play  about  the  vallied  rivulets  ; 
And  fair  is  she  as  any  Summer  night. 
Oft  have  I  watched  her  unaware,  unseen, 
As  to  the  woods  she  came  with  earthern  jar, 
To  fetch  sweet  waters  from  the  sparkling  spring; 
An  earthly  Hebe  serving  earthly  Jove, 
I  thought,  and  wished  that  I  might  be  that  god. 
Aye,  goddess  she  in  beauty,  angel-like 
In  soul.    Myself  have  seen  her,  weeping,  press 
A  wounded  birdling  to  her  snow-white  breast. 
Myself  have  seen  her  chide  her  truant  dog, 
For  chasing  these  same  birds  ;  undaunted,  he 
Did  chase  the  more,  as  if  indeed  he  loved 
A  chiding  from  those  lips — and  who  would  not  ? 
Many  a  year  in  contemplation  spent, 
In  self-communion,  far  from  man  estranged, 
Had  left  me  little  wish  for  fellowship, 
Till  like  a  budding  rose  she  came,  and  spread 
Her  gentle  influence  throughout  my  soul. 

I  feel  a  joy  I  cannot  fathom 

In  the  softness  of  the  raindrops, 

In  the  echoes  iterative ; 

Glad  I  listen  to  their  falling, 

Glad  I  follow  to  their  calling, 
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Longing,  longing  for  the  music, 
And  the  strangeness  of  their  voices. 
With  laughter  and  with  skipping, 
With  steps  so  lightly  tripping — 
Virginia  in  her  gladness — 
They  come  here  to  beguile  me. 
O  sister  of  the  raindrops, 
O  raindrop  in  the  sunshine, 
With  all  the  rainbow's  beauties, 
In  thy  sweet  smile  a-glowing, 
Let  me  mingle  with  thee  falling, 
Let  me  follow  to  thy  calling, 
Let  me  mingle  with  thy  sweetness, 
Like  thee  grow  sweeter,  purer. 
We'll  nestle  on  a  petal 
Of  the  rarest  of  the  rosebuds  ; 
Like  thee,  divine,  mysterious, 
Linger  there  a  little  while, 
Reach  and  climb  into  the  sunlight. 
(Enter  Virginia.) 
See,  with  her  name  upon  our  lips,  she  comes. 

SJiepJierd. — Virginia  !   Oh,  my  love  ! 

Hermit. —  Is  she  thine  too 

I  value  friendship  much,  good  friends  are  few, 
Kind  Shepherd,  but  far  more  I  value  love. 
Nymph  of  the  field  and  dryad  of  the  woods, 
O  happy,  maid,  is  thy  contented  lot. 
Come  share  with  me  the  shady  woods  you  love, 
Come,  leave  these  scorching  plains  ;  a  happier  seat 
Within  my  lofty  wood-surrounded  cell 
Awaits  ;  there  mayst  thou  hear  the  mocking  bird 
Resound  the  notes  of  every  serf  of  song, 
And  there  the  living  things  of  earth  and  air 
Will  do  thee  reverance  and  call  thee  Queen. 

SJiepherd. — Take  from  the  bird  the  liberty  of  high 
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And  freer  air — it  mopes  and  pines  away  ; 
Take  from  the  flower  the  sunlight,  and  it  dies. 

Virginia. — Not  all  the  beauties  of  thy  forest  home, 

0  gentle  Hermit,  were  of  any  weight, 
Did  I  so  choose  ;  but  here  in  grassy  plains 
A  greater  duty  calls,  a  greater  love. 

Hermit. — Cursed  be  that  hollow-tongued  Society, 
Fell  hag  with  fawning  minions  clustered  'round, 
That  lures  untutored  youth  with  hideousness 
Attractive,  robs,  and  leaves  him  to  his  doom. 

1  hate  her  senseless  jangling  of  the  keys, 
I  hate  her  studied  nothings,  aping  looks, 
I  hate  her  gloating  with  ill-gotten  gains, 
And  misused  influence  of  monied  grace  ; 
'Tis  she  I  flee  here  in  sequestered  vales, 
'Tis  she  that  drove  me  hither  ;  outcast  I. 
An  empty  life  I  led  till  thy  sweet  voice 
Recalled  my  soul  to  life  ;  'tis  thine  by  right, 
And  I  will  not  complain  dost  thou  refuse: 
The  very  voice  that  tells  me  'nay'  I  love. 

[Exi 

Shepherd. — Here,  where  the  land  juts  out  into  the  lak< 
Where  interlacing  vines  soft  shadows  make, 
Come  fair,  and  in  the  placid  waters  trace 
Thy  graceful  lines,  the  charms  of  thy  sweet  face. 

Virginia, — I  see  a  maiden  weak  and  foolish  there, 
As  idle  as  the  songbirds,  free  from  care 
And  thoughts  that  serious  are  ;  a  fickle  maid, 
With  faults  that  better  far  were  left  unsaid. 
Beside  her  stands  a  youth  as  strong  and  bold 
And  beautiful  as  any  youth  of  old, 
That  played  by  Mt.  Olympus,  piped  the  reed 
Where  King  Admetus'  flocks  were  wont  to  feed. 
In  his  bright  eyes  there  shines  a  kindly  light, 
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A  tender  feeling,  but  akin  to  might; 
And  he  seems  happy  too,  I  know  not  why. 

Shepherd. — Then  pretty  lips  ne'er  told  a  pretty  lie. 

(leading  her  away) 
Come  draw  thy  mantle  'round  thee  close,  my  love, 
Lest  Dian  with  a  goddess'  jealous  eye 
Behold  twice  fairer  charms  than  hers  and  change  thee 
To  fawn  or  some  shy  thing  that  loves  the  wood — 
No  evil  that,  if  she  but  change  me  too. 

[Exeunt 
Thos.  Y.  Cooper. 


Cleopatra. 


Horace,  Book  I.,  Ode  XXXVII. 

Drink,  Comrades,  drink,  and  beat  the  ground 

With  unrestrained  feet  : 

Now  is  the  time  ;  'tis  meet 
To  decorate  the  sacred  shrines,  and  sound 
Loud  praises  where  luxurious  feasts  abound. 
How  shameful  had  it  been  but  yesterday 

To  set  the  wines  of  Caecuba  aflow, 
While  he  mad  queen  was  seeking  out  a  way 

To  lay  the  empire  low, 
With  her  base  rout  of  foul  and  unmanned  men  — 
Crazed  with  vain  hope  and  drunk  with  luck  ;  but  then, 

When  with  a  single  blow 
Her  fleet  was  crushed,  and  through  the  smoky  haze 
Her  one  ship  hardly  fled  the  furious  blaze 
She  curbed  a  little  her  ambitious  craze. 
And  Caesar  gave  her  maudlin  drunken  mind 
A  very  terror,  for  he  sped  behind 

With  straining  oars 

From  the  Italian  shores, 
Just  as  a  hawk  darts  down  on  tender  doves, 
Or  as  a  hunter  in  the  wintry  groves 
And  o'er  the  snow-clad  fields  of  Thessaly 
Pursues  the  hare  —  that  he  might  seize  and  chain 

This  great  and  fearful  bane. 
But  she,  resolved  to  die  more  gloriously, 

Dreaded  not,  womanlike,  to  meet  the  knife, 

Nor  sought  to  sail  away  and  save  her  life 
On  distant  shores.    She  gazed  upon  her  land 
With  unmoved  countenance,  and  in  her  hand 
She  boldly  grasped  the  deadly  snakes,  and  drank 
Into  her  blood  the  poison  dark  and  rank, 
Still  terrible  in  her  deliberate  death  ; 

Ready  to  yield  her  breath 
Rather  than  come  a  captive  in  the  fleet  — 

Too  queenly  and  too  haughty  to  be  bowed 
At  Caesar's  chariot  in  the  Roman  street, 

And  make  the  victor's  triumph  doubly  proud. 


Chas.   T.  Ryder. 


A  Memory. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  there  stood  on  Twelfth  Street,  near  Sixth 
Avenue,  a  little  restaurant,  famous  for  all  that  the  name  Bohemia 
includes,  and  for  its  spaghetti  —  Maria's.  For  the  Bohemian  of 
yesterday,  the  name  is  sufficient ;  for  the  reader,  a  poor  descrip- 
tion will  have  to  suffice.  Maria's  three  small  dining  rooms  were 
never  beautiful  —  nor  clean.  The  ceiling  was  low,  and  stained 
and  blackened  by  time  and  tobacco  smoke.  To  the  near-sighted 
the  walls  seemed  white  here  and  there.  A  few  faded  old  prints 
hung  at  rakish  angles  around  the  room,  and  the  slightest  disturb- 
ance of  any  of  them  would  have  caused  an  avalanche  of  dust  to 
descend  from  behind  their  dim  faces.  With  the  exception  of  the 
little  square  tables  and  straight-backed  dining  chairs  and  a  rusty 
carpet  of  no  particular  color  or  design,  the  rooms  were  bare  of 
furniture. 

What  a  squalid  little  place  it  was  until  the  crowd,  cheerful  and 
hungry,  had  filled  the  rooms  with  its  careless  talk  and  the  attrac- 
tive clink  of  knife  and  plate.  And  such  a  crowd  !  Show  me  the 
author  who  would  not  fail  in  describing  it  as  it  existed  there  ! 
There  were  poets,  artists,  writers,  actors,  singers,  and  men  and 
women  of  every  profession  represented  in  the  careless  world  of 
Bohemia,  gathered  in  Maria's  for  their  evening  meal.  Here  is 
the  successful  author,  easily  distinguished  by  the  number  of 
sallies  and  congratulations  hurled  at  him  from  time  to  time. 
There  sits  the  artist  who  has  just  sold  a  canvas  for  a  pretty 
price,  —  and  he  does  not  sit  alone.  One  by  one  we  could  rate 
each  person  in  the  throng,  but  what  a  failure  would  be  ours  in 
attempting  a  description.  A  lighter  hearted,  more  sympathetic 
and  appreciative  gathering  could  not  be  found  in  any  other  place 
in  the  world. 

At  last,  when  the  blue  smoke  hangs  like  a  small  cloud  above 
the  tables,  and  the  white-aproned  waiters  are  passing  to  and  fro 
with  their  trays  of  wine  and  glasses,  songs  and  speeches  most 
unconventional  and  often  crude  are  in  order.  Each  new  actor 
upon  this  little  stage  is  greeted  with  as  many  hits  and  witticisms 
as  he  can  possibly  bear  up  under  and  then  he  is  allowed  to  do  his 
small  part.  Who  knows  how  many  of  our  cleverest  after-dinner 
speakers  of  today  can  look  back  upon  their  maiden  effort  in 
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Maria's  ?  And,  yes,  sigh  for  a  glimpse  of  that  circle  of  smiling, 
good-humored  faces  that  once  encouraged  their  faltering  accents. 
Alas  !  it  is  all  gone  now.  Those  careless  spirits  have  drifted  far 
apart.  No  more  will  the  dingy  walls  throw  back  the  good  whole- 
some sound  of  a  popular  chorus.  No  more  will  the  echoes  of 
boisterous  applause  fill  the  street  with  sound.  Marias's  little 
restaurant  has  given  way  to  the  march  of  progress,  and  a  new 
brick  building  is  the  tombstone  on  the  grave  of  Bohemia. 

S. 


I'm  only  second  fiddle,  dear  ; 

Oh  how  I  wish  it  were  not  so, 
For  since  you  have  me  on  the  string, 

I  surely  ought  to  be  your  beau. 


Ebttodals 


When  he  writes,  a  young  man's  fancy  chiefly  turns  to 
thoughts  of  love  or  high  tragedy.  This  seems  odd,  because 
no  one  is  quicker  to  detect  twaddle,  or  more  sheepish  in  the 
presence  of  sentiment  than  the  average  boy.  Witness  the 
pained  sounds  which  greet  a  weak-winged-eloquent  "Declam- 
ation" in  Philo  or  Forum,  or  the  uproarious  laughter  of  em- 
harassment  when  on,  essays  to  translate  some  particularly  af- 
fecting French  conversation.  But  it  is  true,  nevertheless- 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  stories  in  academic  publications 
are  either  lurid  or  sentimental. 

The  Mirror  has  tried  particularly  hard  this  year  to  guard 
against  these  failings,  especially  the  bane  of  sentimentality. 
This  we  believe  we  have  been  successful  in  avoiding,  but  in- 
spite  of  all  our  efforts,  three  of  the  fourteen  stories  which  we 
have  published  have  been  open  to  the  charge  of  sensational- 
ism. We  were  interested  to  receive  an  anonymous  comment 
on  one  of  these,  calling  it  morbid.  Morbid  it  was  far  from 
being,  for  morbidness  is  a  pale  fiend  who  shrinks  from  the 
sight  of  blood,  and  this  particular  story  was  decidedly  bloody. 
However,  our  nameless  friend  was  probably  right  in  his 
meaning,  and  we  accept  the  criticism  with  thanks,  and  we  will 
hope  for  forgiveness  if  our  avoidance  of  tragedy  sometimes 
leads  us  into  dullness. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Robert  L.  Clark  has 
been  elected  to  the  Editorial  Board  of  the  Mirror. 


Books 


Mr.  Dooley's  Opinions,  F.  P.  Dunne.    R.  H.  Russell,  Publisher, 
N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  $1.50. 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  Mr.  Dunne  to  say  that  his  third  or  fourth 
Dooley  book  seems  as  spontaneously  amusing  as  his  first  attempt. 
It  shows  that  there  is  ingrained  humor  in  the  man  and  that  he  has 
more  than  taken  the  popular  fancy  for  a  day.  "  Mr.  Dooley's 
Opinions  "  is  genuinely  amusing  and  instructive.  Mr.  Dunne  has 
that  rare  knack  of  relating  hard  common  sense  in  a  fascinating 
way.  We  think  this  one  of  the  choicest  bits — on  cross-examination 
— kkI  was  two  minnits  givin'  me  tistymony,  an'  two  hours  thryin  to 
convince  th'  hon'  rable  coort  ....  an'  th'  able  jury  that  I  hadn't 
stolen  th'  shirt  on  me  back  fr'm  a  laundry  wagon."  There  are  of 
course  inferior  selections  but  the  most  of  them  are  excellent,  and 
among  the  very  best  of  Dunne's  writings  may  be  numbered 
"  Christian  Science"  and  "The  New  York  Custom  House." 

The  Real  La  i  in  Quarter,  F.  B.  Smith,  Funk  and  YVagnall's  Co., 
N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  $1.10. 

It  is  delightful  nowadays  to  run  across  a 
profusely  illustrated  volume.  If  the  book  is 
illustrated  at  all  a  half  dozen  full  page 
drawings  are  considered  ample  to  picture 
a  tale.  Therefore  we  hail  with  joy  such  a 
book  as  "  The  Real  Latin  Quarter,"  which 
averages  a  little  sketch  or  a  well  chosen 
photo  to  every  page.  The  reading  matter 
too,  runs  entertainingly  along,  as  the  author 
describes  the  cafes,  the  studios,  or  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Latin  Quarter.  But  the 
people  are  the  play.  There  is  no  pretense 
of  careful  study,  but  the  author  shows  us  the 
populace  as  he  saw  them,  and  the  little 
descriptions  are  charming. 

Stories  of  the  Colleges.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  $1.50. 

In  the  nature  of  a  departure  from  the  conventional  college  tales, 
comes  Lippincott's  publication  "  Stories  of  the  Colleges."  The 
volume  opens  well  with  a  Harvard  story  by  Owen  Wister,  Philoso- 
phy 4.  A  Yale  tale  is  rather  novel  but  badly  developed.  Seven 
other  stories  follow,  some  good,  some  not  so  good,  of  which  "  Smith 
of  Pennsylvania,"  and  a  story  from  Columbia  are  the  best.  Alto- 
gether a  book  with  which  to  while  away  a  pleasant  hour  or  so. 
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Hester  Blair,  by  William  H.  Carson.     C.  W.  Clark,  Pub.  Co. 
Boston.  $1.50. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  about  this  tale,  that  one's  in- 
terest is  held  thro'out.  Improbable  and  sensational  as  are  many 
of  the  incidents,  badly  worked  up  as  are  the  details,  one  is  con- 
stantly interested  in  the  development  of  the  plot  and  becomes  quite 
absorbed  as  the  denounment  approaches.  All  of  the  principal 
characters  are  well  drawn  and  true  with  the  exception  of  Fenton, 
the  heavy  villian.  This  unfortunate  but  absolutely  necessary  in- 
dividual appears  occasionally  only  to  be  kidnapped  by  the  faithful 
retainer,  violently  received  by  an  irate  cook,  assaulted  by  the 
blameless  hero,  or  finally  given  the  merry  ha-ha  by  all  concerned. 
Poor  Fenton  has  as  many  troubles  as  Job.  The  illustrations  are 
rather  good  than  bad. 

Sylvia,  Evalyn  Emerson.      Small,    Maynard   and   Co.,  Boston. 
$1.50. 

Probably  the  most  advertised  book  of  the  year  is  "  Sylvia." 
First  the  multitudinous  portrayals  of  the  heroine,  then  an  elaborate 
and  complicated  lottery  on  these  same  pictures  has  been  used  to 
boom  the  volume.  The  publishers  have  shown  very  good  sense 
in  such  judicious  advertising.  The  story  need  all  the  send-off 
that  it  can  get  for  it  will  never  be  popular  on  its  own  merit.  A 
sentimental,  trashy  love  story,  which  "  comes  out  right "  by  the 
most  impossible  means,  sums  up  the  tale.  The  above  mentioned 
portraits  of  the  heroine  however  are  apparently  the  principal  thing, 
and  some  of  these  are  excellent.  Herter  was  perhaps  the  best 
picture  and  Wenzell  has  made  a  very  striking  study.  The  two 
most  published  drawings,  by  Christy  and  Gilbert  are  inferior. 
The  rather  fascinating  binding  is  deceptive. 


Heaves  from  IpbtUtps  1Fv\> 


Conducted  by  Geo.  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  'yj. 

V  '34 — Rev.  Moses  Kimball  Cross  was  born  September  24,  1812, 
in  Darners.  He  graduated  at  Phillips  in  1834,  from  Amherst  Col- 
lege in  1838  and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1841. 
His  life  has  been  devoted  to  work  in  the  pastorate  and  in  writing 
for  magazines  and  in  lecturing  on  matters  relating  to  schools  and 
church  music.  He  died  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  March  18,  1902,  in  his 
ninetieth  year. 

'47  —  Professor  George  E.  Jackson  is  now  professor  emeritus  of 
Latin  in  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

'48  —  John  E.  Blunt  is  consulting  engineer  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  R.  R.  and  lives  at  Evanston,  111. 

'55 —  Samuel  F.  Chapin  is  surgeon  of  the  Penn.  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Home  at  Erie,  Pa. 

/  '56  —  Alfred  Nelson  Davis  died  in  Webster,  February  20,  1902. 
As  a  boy  he  established  a  newspaper  route  in  Andover  and  for 
many  years  conducted  a  curiosity  shop  in  Boston. 

'59  —  William  L.  Pillsbury  is  registrar  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois at  Urbana,  111. 

'72  —  Morris  N.  Johnson  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  "  The  Big 
Hurricane  Zinc  Mines  Co."  with  offices  at  290  Broadway,  New 
York. 

'72 — William  H.  Moody  of  Haverhill  has  been  appointed  by 
Pres.  Roosevelt  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  He  graduated  from 
Phillips  in  1872,  having  been  captain  of  his  class  nine,  the  school 
nine,  editor  of  the  Mirror  and  president  of  Philo.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1876  and  the  Law  School  in  1878.  He  has  been 
District  Attorney  of  Essex  Couniy  and  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Massachusetts. 

'73  —  Alfred  L.  Ripley  has  been  elected  a  Trustee  of  Phillips 
Academy. 

'74  —  Charles  E.  Fish  is  principal  of  the  School  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna, Scranton,  Pa. 

'74 — In  the  February  Century,  Charles  Moore  writes  of  "The 
Improvement  of  Washington  City." 
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'79  —  Robert  Bell,  M.  D.,  has  moved  from  Medway  to  2  Dabney 
Place,  Roxbury. 

'83  —  Franklin  S.  Palmer  is  medical  supervisor  of  the  Munson 
Gold  mines  in  Korea,  with  address  at  Chemulpo,  Korea. 

'87  —  Paul  Clagstone  may  be  addressed  at  Granite,  Kootenai 
Co.,  Idaho. 

'88  —  Harry  F.  Kent  is  engaged  in  the  photographic  and  optical 
supply  business  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

'89  —  The  Macmillan  Co.  are  soon  to  issue  a  book  written  by 
Richard  T.  Holbrook  entitled,  "  Dante  and  the  Animal  Kingdom." 

'91  —  Arthur  Bumstead  is  principal  of  the  High  School  at  Sterling. 

'91  — Percival  Dove  is  with  the  Hoyt  Metal  Co.,  Arlington,  N.  J. 

'92  —  Edward  Winslow  Ames,  son  of  Dr.  Azel  Ames,  was  on 
Wednesday  nominated  by  the  President  to  be  secretary  of  the  lega- 
tion of  the  United  States  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentine  Republic. 
Mr.  Ames  has  been  for  several  years  in  the  consular  service  in 
South  America,  and  this  promotion  will  be  heard  of  with  pleasure 
by  his  many  friends  at  home. 

'92  —  Herbert  B.  Foster,  Ph.  D.,  is  professor  of  Greek  at  the 
University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  S.  D. 

'92  —  Henry  G.  Sanford  is  with  the  Edison  Electric  Co.  in  its 
Bronx  branch. 

93  —  Frederic  Coonley  has  entered  the  general  practice  of  medi- 
cine at  Port  Richmond,  N.  Y. 

'95  —  Mason  T.  Adams  is  with  the  San  Carlos  Copper  Co.,  at 
Linares,  Mexico. 

'95  —  Clarence  C.  Mann  is  treasurer  of  a  company  at  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  which  manufactures  certain  products  from  oranges  and 
lemons. 

'97  —  Lawrence  K.  Butler  is  with  the  Detroit  Trust  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

'97  —  Frost  M.  Wheeler  has  entered  the  employ  of  the  N.  Y. 
Life  Insurance  Co.  and  is  at  its  Park  Row  branch,  New  York. 

'97  —  Miss  E.  W.  Hall  of  Morristown,  N.  J.  was  married  March 
31,  1902,  to  Joseph  Winterbotham,  jr. 

'98  —  Allan  M.  Hirsh  is  a  commission  broker  at  326  Broadway, 
New  York,  and  lives  at  67  Upper  Mountain  Av.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
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CRIPPEN'S 


PROFESSIONAL  NEW 


I 


Punching  Bag  -JL-mT 


Can  be  mounted  on  Wall, 
Window  or  Door  Casing. 
The  Liveliest  Bag  on  the 
Market 

Endorsed  by  Corbett,  Sharkey 
and  Instructors  of  Physical 
Culture. 


Apply  for  Booklet  to 

I.  H.  GALL  YON,  P.  A.  A. 

LOCAL  AGENT 


J 


4 


Price  Complete,  $6.95 


BENT  &  BUSH  of  Boston 


the  famous  Emblem  Makers  of  the  United  States,  are 
represented  at  Andover  with  over  twenty-five  different 
styles  of    distinctively    ANDOVER  GOODS 


Prices  range  from  .20  to  $20.00 

These  may  be  foud  at  L.  C.  1-4. 
J.  A.  BARTLETT 


Agent 


G.  H.  VALPEY 
E.  H.  VALPEY 


VALPEY  BROTHERS 

Dealers  in  HEATS,  VCCfTADLCS,  POULTRY.  (AIMED  GOODS,  Etc 

lea  and  Coffee,  Creamery  Butter  in  5-/^.  Boxes,  Print  Butter 
Telephone  19-11  No.  2  Main  Street 


T.  J.  FARMER 


—  Dealer  in- 


LOBSTERS,  CANNED  GOODS,  ETC 

Fresh,  Salt,  Smoked  and  Pickled  Fish,  Oysters,  Clams 


Maine  Sterilized  Cream. 


15  Post  Office  Avenue 
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Makers  °f 


-T    CoR  BERKLEY SJACK59N  ST.j 

£L6PH°N6  C°NNeCT|ON   LAWR6MC6.  MASS 


SPECIAL  WORK  DONE  FOR  CLASS  OF  1902 


Mathematical  Instruments 


IN  SPECIAL  SETS  OR  SINGLY 
Water  Colors  in  Boxes  for  School  Use 


DRAFTING  SUPPLIES  OF  ALL  KINDS 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.  (Incorporated)   82  rSrM«is~N 


Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 


N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Lessee 
IN    EFFECT    DECEMBER   29,  1901 


SPRINGFIELD  LINE 

 FOR  

NEW  YORK 


TRAINS  LEAVE  BOSTON  FOR  SPRING FIELn, 
HARTFORD,  NEW  HAVEN  AND  NEW  YORK 

Except  Su  day 
Except  Su  day 
Daily 
Daily 


9.OO  A.  M., 

12.00  Noon, 


4.OO  P.  M., 
I  I. OO  P.  M., 


FOR  THE  WEST 

8Qfl  O  m     Except     Sunday    for  Worcester. 
iJU  CI  -  III  •  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Albany,  Sara- 
toga and  points  in  New  York  State. 
If]  AZL  am*    Daily,  Chicago  Special  for  Albany, 
I  Ui  r  J  d.llli  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Tole- 
do,  Chicago,   Cincinnati,  Indian- 
apolis and  St.  Louis. 

2 OH    n  m    Daily,  "The  North  Shore  Limited" 
.UU    p  ill,  for  Albany,  Buffal  >,  Detroit  and 
Chicago. 

41  R    II  m    Except  Sunday,  Chicago  Express 
I  J    p  llli  for  Albany,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls, 
Detroit  and  Chicago. 

6 flfl  n  m  Daily,  Western  Express  for  Roch- 
iUU  P  I'll  ester,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati and  St.  Louis. 
Daily,  Pacific  Express  for  Syra- 
cuse, Rochester,  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  Toledo  and  Chicago. 
Except  Saturday,  for  Albany  and 
Points  in  New  York  State. 


800  p.m. 
11.00  pm. 


Drawing-Room  Cars  on  day  trains.     Sleeping  Cars 
on  night  trains.    Dining  Car  on  4.00  p.m.  train. 

THROUGH   SLEEPING  CARS 
Reservation  of  Berths  can  be  made  at  Company's  Office,  366  Washington  Street 
A.  S.  HANSON,  General  Passenger  Agent 
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ESTABLISHED  793 
Special  Attention  Given  tojhe  Cleaning     _      _      SCOtt'S    SllK    PrGSSing  SyStefH 


will  Press,  Clean  and  Mend  your  Clothing.    No  limit 
to  the  number  of  Suits  Pressed  each  week. 


and  Pressing  of  Students'  Garments  at 

Contracts,  $1.50  a  Month 

Clothes  Called  for  and  Returned  Daily. 

SCOTT'S  SUIT  PRESSING  SYSTEM  P^ils^61  st  •  oorNYE0»vEN 

W.  H.  STRATTON  teacher  of 

153  Main  Street  Banjo,  Guitar  and  Mandolin 

ANDOVER  Instruments  For  Sale 


STUDENT'S  LA  UNDR  Y        J  M  CATES  03  Manager 

PHILLIPS  ACADEMY,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

Morfe  Wonc  b£  the  Hnfcover  Steam  Xaunfcrp 

W.  H.  GIBSON,  Prop. 


P.  A.  STUDENTS  Would  Do  Well  To  Remember  That 

Smith  &  Manning  CAourwi™EM  Spring  Underwear 

Call  at  their  store  8  ESSEX  STREET,  and  see  for  yourselves. 


Teacher — "  Johnny,  how  many  different  kinds  of  force  are  there?  " 
Johnny — "  Three  kinds." 
Teacher — 'k  Name  them." 

Johnny — "  Bodily  force,  mental  force  and  the  police." — Tit-Biis. 

H.  A.  RAMSDELL 
Pictures    and    Picture  Framing 

Also  Artists'  Materials,  Stationery,  Fancy  Goods,  Sewing  Machines, 
Choice  Confectionery. 

Town  Hall  Avenue,  (Opposite  Town  Hall),       -       -       ANDOVER,  MASS. 

ZTbe  Metropolitan  HOT  lunches  and  welsh  rarebit 

Confectionery ,  Fruit  and  Soda 

42  Main  Street  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


F.  P.  HIGGINS 


 Specialties  

WEDDING  AND  BIRTHDAY  CAKES 


(§}    Bakery  ® 


Fancy  Biscuit,  Canned  Goods, 

Confectionery.  Cigars.  Tobacco,  Etc.  Musgkoye  Building 
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House  Est.  1866 


Near  Orange  Street 
Next  to  City  Bank 


Near  Orange  Street 
Next  to  City  Bank 


dearies  <g.  dbbott,  Ztt.  D. 


Physician  and  Surgeon 

Telephone  17-3 


70  Main  Street,  Andover 

Office  Hours — Until  9  A.M.;  1  to  3,  6  to  S  p.  m. 


albert  €.  Jjulrac,  I).  211.  Z>. 


93  Main  Street 

Office  Hours — S.30  a.  m.  to  12  ;  1.30  to  5  p.m. 


Dr.  Ceitcl? 


Main  Street,  Corner  Locke  Street 

Telephone  11-4  Office  Hours— Till  8.30  a.  m.;  i  to  3  and  after  7  p.  m. 

Dr.  <£.  IV.  Scott 

Surgeon  ano  homeopathic  physician 
Main  Street,      -      -       Andover,  Mass. 

Telephone  18-5  Office  Hours— Till  9  a.  m.;  i  to  3  p.  m.;  7  to  9  p.  m. 


Blumenstein — "  How  vas  it,  Rubinski,  dot  you  get  inclo  the  theater  vidoudt 
puying  a  ticked  ?  " 

Rubinsky — "  S-s-h  !  You  must  not  dell  any  von.  I  valks  in  packvards,  und 
the  door-keeper  thinks  I  am  coming  oudt." — Ex. 


Benrij  €.  (Darke,  2tl  X). 


3  Punchard  Avenue,      -      Andover,  Mass. 

Homeopathist  Office  Hours— Until  9.30  a.  m.;  1.30  to  3,  7  to  8  p.  m 


J.  P.  WAKEFIELD 
Dealer  in  Provisions,  Vegetables,  Ete. 

16-18  Main  Street,     -  Andover 


The  Simplest 
and  Best«^^ 

THE  "FRANKLIN" 
TYPEWRITER 

Is  not  only  the  least  complex  and 
most  effective  Typewriter  on  the 
market,  but  it  is  also  the  cheapest,  considering  its  merits.  Visible  writing 
simplicity  of  construction,  easy  of  working,  and 

Few  Parts  to  Get  Out  of  Order 

We  are  in  receipt  of  countless  testimonials  from  persons  who  have  tried 
the  machine  and  now  prefer  it  to  any  other.  Drop  us  a  card  and  our  agent 
will  call  and  exhibit  the  machine  and  you  can  judge  of  its  merits  for  your- 
self. Typewriters  rented,  $1.00  per  week.  Rent  allowed  toward  the  pur- 
chase price,  $75*00 


CUTTER-TOWER  CO., 

173  DEVONSHIRE  ST., 
Established  1845  BOSTON,  MASS. 


"It  may  be  merely  fancy,"  remarked  Mrs.  Seldom-Home,  "  but  since  my  husband 
began  drinking  the  water  from  that  iron  spring  he  has  seemed  to  be  ten  times  as 
obstinate  as  he  used  to  be." 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  Mrs.  Nexdore,  "  the  water  was  tinctured  with  pig-iron." 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


EvTEe™  RAIN  COAT 

The  "BOSTONETTE"  is  the  Best 

Prices  $10,  $15,  $20  and  $25 

 SOLD  ONLY  BY  

STAND  ADD  CLOTHING  COMPANY 

395  Washington  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 

io  per  cent.  Discount  to  Students. 


WE  ANNOUNCE  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  —  , 

Importations  for  Spring  and  Summer,  1902 

Including  many  decided  inovations  in  design  and  coloring. 


H.  GOLDBAUM  &  CO.,  Merchant  Tailors 

158  ELM  ST.,  Opp.  Yale  Gym.    *    J-    NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


BURNS 


THE 


j&  TAILOR 


Select  your  SPRING  SUITINGS 
and  FLANNEL  TROUSERINGS 
before  the  best  are  chosen — this 
is  our  advice  *  %  %  %  #  • 


StOre  011  M2ill  Street.  Telephone  Connection 

LAUNDRY  AGENCY 


Vanderbilt  mall. 
Hew  Haven,  Conn. 

WHITEHOUSE*"p  HARDY. 


S/\  "V !    You'll  want  to  know 

Who    PAGTER  is 

If  you  are  coming  to  New  Haven.    So  drop  a  line  now  and  lets  get  acquainted. 


Andovcr  Men 


LAST  YEAR  WERE  WELL 
PLEASED  WITH     :    :    :  : 


VARSITY 

FRESHMEN  SHOULD  TRY  ONE  PAIR.    MADE  AND 


SOLD  ONLY  BY 

NEWMAN  THE  SHOEMAN 


Harvard  Square 
CAMBRIDGE 


Tremont  Building 
BOSTON 


Send  for  Catalogue — FREE 


College  Dumber 

Zhc  flbbilUps  Hnbover 

/HMtror. 


H  Xiterar?  flDagastne  fl>ubU0bet>  b£  tbe  Stuoents 
of  lpbtlUpe  Hcaoem?. 


Vol.  XI.    JUNE,  1902.    No.  9. 


CONTENTS. 


FAGB 


SHYLOCK— (A  Character  Study)— First  Means  Prize 

201 

Lee  J.  Perrin 

FRANCIS  BACON— Second  Means  Prize  

204 

Alexander  W.  Bannwart 

WHY  DO  WE  HONOR  THE  PURITAN— Third  Means  Prize 

207 

R.  L.  Clark 

THE  FRESHMAN  RIVAL  

209 

Fred  Lewis  Collins  'oo 

COLLEGE  PUBLICATIONS  AT  YALE  AND  HARVARD  . 

213 

MIRAGE— 

215 

W.  Richardson 

217 

219 

221 

LEAVES  FROM  PHILLIPS  IVY  

222 

223 

Hnoover,  flDags 


BROOKS  BROTHERS 

ESTABLISHED  1818 

BROADWAY       j*       *       J>               NEW  YORK  | 

Km 

Special  Ready-made 
tropical  Uleigbt  Suitings 

FOR    EXTREME  WARM  WEATHER  IN  FLAN 
NELS,   HOMESPUNS,  SERGES,   CRASHES,  ETC.,  j 
WITH    OR   WITHOUT   VESTS.  ATTRACTIVE 
OFFERING    OF    FINE    NEGLIGEE  SHIRTS  IN 
IMPORTED     OXFORDS,      RAYNEE,  PONGEE 
MADRAS  AND  SILK  

CATALOGUE  CONTAINING  OVER  150  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS  WITH  PRICES,  MAILED  ON  REQUEST  \ 

Caesar,  mnnibus  completis,  summa  diligentia  Romam  profectus  est. 

Caesar,  the  omnibus  being  full,  set  out  for  Rome  on  the  top  of  the  diligence. 


LANGROCK  &  CO 


/Ifoaker  of 
College  Clotbes 


Opp.  Yale  Gym, 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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Forme  rly  with 
H.  H.  TUTTLE  CO. 


McMORROW 


College 

Shoes 

for 

College 
Men 


OPPOSITE   YOUNG'S  HOTEL 
238  Washington  Street,  -  -  BOSTON,  MASS. 


WRITE    FOR  CATALOGUE 


Apropos  of  '  boiled  water"  someone  has  said  that  he'd  rather  be  a  menagerie 
than  a  cemeterv. 


TKe  Best 


Is  None  Too 
Good  for 


Andover 


THE  BUST  is  what  tHey  can  get  of 

I) ,  /  IU  Leading 


Photographer 


As  I  have  been  chosen  Class  Photographer  for  1902,  Phillips  Academy, 
I  wish  to  sav  that  all  those  connected  with  the  Academy  will  be  en- 
titled to  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  KATES.  Cards  can  be  obtained 
of  Mr.  F.  A.  Goodhue,  Jr.,  Husjhess  Manager  of  the  1902  Class  Book, 
or  at  Studio.  21  West  Street,  Boston.  All  Work  Guaranteed  to  be 
STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS. 


21  West  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


II 
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The  College  Outfitter 

Shirt-making  is  our  Specialty  and 
we  guarantee  satisfaction.  We 
have  everything  else  you  need. 
We  pay  express  charges  >j<  ^ 


W.  H.  GOWDY  &  CO. 

Opp.  Osbom  Hall  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Ctllfo  f7\tt  frtt  ,Yhfl  X t H 6 <C K  Are  the  Four  Cardinal  Points  of  Dress, 
viyiv,   lOWIt  m  d»W    FIIIIM;  Model  Suits  Produced  to  Order  by  us. 

Individual  peculiarities  of  form,  figure  and  shape  are  studied  by 
these  tailor  artists,  who  wield  the  shears  as  skillfully  as  a  master 
painter  uses  his  brush. 

13  Barnard  St.,  Andover  XHEO.  MUISE 


FROST  &  ADAHS 


Importers  and 
Dealers  in  


ARTISTS  HATERIALS 

of  Every  Description 

Mathematical  Instruments 

ETCHING  MATERIALS,  TAPESTRY, 
CANVAS,  COLORS,  &c. 

A  full  line  of  Pyrography  (wood  burning)  Tools  and  Materials 


37  Cornhill 


BOSTON 
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T.  E.  MOSELEY  &  CO., 

Spring  Designs  in  Students'  Shoes 

Oxfords  in  All  Leathers 

Outing  Shoes  of  Every  Description 


145  Tremont  Street     (Betwee^nJreeetlace  and)  BOSTON 

GT-J        T     Tp         \\  We  can  do  some  Excellent 

•     11.     JLwJL>\~/llL  worh  for  Class  of  1902 

PKotograpKer 


283  Essex  Street  LAWRENCE 

AC^P  A       T  "NT  Opposite  Vaxderbilt  Hall 

.  J  1  I0-0  chapel  Street 

TAILORS 

NEW  HAVEN  CONNECTICUT 


(^rutncr  33rotl&er£ 
jl  e  to  §  a  to  c  n  l|>o  u  is '  e 
l^cto  tfatocn 


bailors 


ll>   T\    SitiiSfn      *t       Hcjent  for  Eastman  Ifco&afes 

^lli\JiyJ         ^  CAMERAS  and  SUPPLIES 

Developing.  Printing.  Mounting.  Enlarging  for  Amateurs  a  Specialty 

E.  V.  N.  HITCHCOCK        4  Main  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 


THE  MANSION  HOUSE 

Ox  the  Hill — Near  Phillips  Academy 
Oper?  tt?e  Year  I^ourpd  Er)lar$ed  and  JMevuIy  purois^ed 

Terms — $12.50  to  $17.50  a  Week.  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  Day. 


IV 
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Jfye  -  /Ipdouer  -  Bookstore 

Academy  Text  Books 
Stationery  of  All  Kinds 

Special   P.  A.   Monogram   Papers.     Six  different  kinds  of 
Fountain  Pens  from  $1.00  up.  Magazines 
and  Periodicals. 


The  Phillips  Andover  Mirror"  Always  on  Sale. 


GEO.  A.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  -  -  Main  St.,  Andover 
Coal    ®    Wood    ®    Straw    ®  Hay 

Successor  to  ED  AW    "C      PTCAQflN       CARTER'S  BLOCK, 

JOHN  CORNELL      riVii.llJ\    C    Ul^CAOUn  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

Coal  Delivered  to  the  Room  Mill  Wood  for  Kindlings 

MAY  &  BUXTON 

Painters,  Paper  Rangers  and  Interior  Decorators 

Orders  leit  at  No.  16  Park  Street  AMnAtn-r,         *  or, 

will  Receive  Prompt  Attention  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO.  SpECXoLcfoTcTE0RNYPAID 


Dry  Goods  and  Groceries 


ANDOVER  NORTH  ANDOVER 
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<j£  Exclusive  Styles  S> 


1048  CHAPEL  STREET 

Opp.  Vanderbilt  Hall 

New  Haven     %  Conn. 

SENIOR  DECISION 
The  Senior  Class  voted  Weinberg 
as  their  choice  of   most  popular 
Tailor  


Suit  $25.00 

Made  and  Trimmed  in  the  Best 
Manner.    Fit  and  Style 
Perfect. 

English  Trousering 
$7.50 


WEINBERG 

TAILOR  TO  THE 
UNIVERSITY 


•*  BOSTON  &  MAINE  RAILROAD  - 


LOWEST  RATES 

FAST  TRAIN  SERVICE 

Between  Boston  and  Chicago 

St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  All  Points  West.  North- 
west and  Southwest. 

Pullman  Parlor  or  Sleeping  Cars  on  All  Through  Trains 

For  Tickets  and  Information  apply  at  any  Principal  Ticket 
Orlice  of  the  Company. 

D.  J.  FLANDERS,  -  (Gen and)  -  BOSTON 
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Cbe  flndouer  Press 

printers 

Co  Phillips  Academy 

CONVERSATION  OVERHEARD  IN  A  TUNNEL 

"  Don't." 

"  Why  not,  don't  you  like  it  ?  " 
"  Yes,  but  don't. 


Pianos  to  cRent 


Publishers  of 
"BOOLA" 


Martin  Guitars  and  Mandolins 
Waldo  Banjos 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  MUSIC  LINE 
POPULAR  MUSIC  *9c 


CHAS.  H,  LOMIS        ^        833  Chapel  Street 
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Have  Your 


!"?™GRAPHS  Sherman's  New  Cottage  Studio 

^Developing  anfc  printing  for  Hmateurs 

PICTURE    FRAMING,    DRAWINGS,    BURNT    WOOD    WORK  AND 
DECORATIVE   NOVELTIES    FOR  SALE 


OPPOSITE  CHAPS  MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER 

La   Flour  do   Lis  NEA™NG 

IP.  H-  Banners     ®     College  Colore 

Tobacco  Pouches  Pillows  MAIN  STREET 


Old  Lady  (to  Policeman — ,l  O  officer,  officer,  I  feel  so  funny  !  " 
Policeman — "  Have  you  vertigo,  ma'am?" 
Old  Lady — "  Yes,  about  a  mile." 


THE  LAMBERT  <fc^>  C  (\fk 
TYPEWRITER  3>£0.\JV 


THE  LEAST  MACHINERY  YET 
FOR  A  TYPEWRITER 


Size  7x7x11  inches  Weight  5  pounds 

The  Lambert  may  be  seen  at  the 
Office  of  the  Mirror. 


Lambert  Typewriter  Co., 


300  Washington  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


IMPERIAL  HOUSE 

CENTRAL  STREET,    -    -    ANDOVER,  MASS. 

MRS.  JUDGE,  Proprietor 

the:  university  or  maine  >p  >p  0R01iSkiNE 

A  public  institution,  maintained  by  the  State  and  the  United  States.  Undergraduate 
courses  :  Classical,  Latin-Scientific,  Scientific;  Chemical,  Agricultural,  Preparatory  Medi- 
cal;  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering;  Pharmacy,  4  and  2  years; 
Short  and  Special  Courses  in  Agriculture.  Annual  Tuition  $30.  Necessary  expenses 
need  not  exceed  $200  a  year. 

School  of  Law,  located  in  Bangor,  maintains  three  years  course.  Tuition  $60  per 
year;  diploma  fee  only  extra  charge.    For  Catalogue  and  Circulars,  address 

GEORGE  EMORY  FELLOWS,  President 
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Celebrated 
Ibats- 


Latest  Designs  and  Colors 
of  the  Season 


COLLINS  8c  FAIRBANKS  CO., 


Boston 


Drummer  (in  train) — ,l  Is  this  seat  engaged 
Coy  Country  Maid — "No,  but  I  am."' 


Browning,  King  &  Co., 

700  Washington  St 

•-i_.Rost.on. 

CUSTOM  DEPARTMENT 

* 

Is  now  prepared  to  show  the  latest  novelties  for  all  garments. 

* 

Overcoats  to  order,  $20  to  $55 

Suits  to  Order,    .    $20  to  $40 

Trousers  to  order 

MATTHEW  KING, 

Fit  and  Wear          <tfi  frt  <fc|'> 
Guaranteed            KPy'  ***  MJI-fc 

Manager 

1 

Phillips  flndowr  mirror 


Editorial  5oard  1901-1902 : 


C.  T.  RYDER,  Managing  Editor 


I.  H.  QALLYON,  Business  Manager 


JOHN  H.  GREELY,  Literary  Editor 


THOHAS  Y.  COOPER 


ROBERT  L,  CLARK 


JAMES  Q.  FULLER,  Assistant  Business  Manager 


3une,  1902 


IRo,  9 


5b?lock— H  Character  Stub?. 


FIRST   MEANS  PRIZE. 


MONG  the  many  and  various  characters  which  Shake- 


speare  has  realistically  drawn,  few  are  so  striking  and 
well  developed  as  that  of  Shylock.  No  character  in  the 
history  of  the  drama  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  discus- 
sion, writing,  and  study.  Since  the  first  presentation  of 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice",  the  best  actors  have  endeavored 
to  impersonate  the  character  as  Shakespeare  probably  designed 
it,  and  but  few  have  attained  satisfactory  results. 

The  reader  or  the  spectator  is  not  favorably  impressed  with 
Shylock's  first  appearance.  Yet  to  one  whose  interest  is 
more  than  casual,  in  this  man,  whose  better  character  has 
been  almost  completely  crushed  by  his  environments,  whose 
life  and  very  soul  have  been  embittered  by  persecution,  and 
who,  yielding  at  last  to  indignation,  has  given  himself  up  to  the 
one  dominating  thought  of  revenge,  there  appear  certain  traits 
which  bespeak  a  truly  human  heart. 

Shakespeare's  purpose  in  writing  the  play  was  evidently  to 
modify  the  popular  feeling  toward  the  Jews,  by  the  gradual 
emphasis  of  the  worthy  traits  of  the  race,  and  by  showing  the 
ill  treatment  which  it  meets  on  all  sides.    Thus  every  time 
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Shylock  is  introduced  into  the  play,  something  additionally 
human  is  apparent,  that  compels  a  feeling  of  genuine  pity  at 
times  akin  to  admiration. 

There  is  not  lacking  a  certain  majesty  in  Shylock's  posi- 
tion. He  has  irrevocably  taken  his  oath  for  vengeance  and 
represents  "  that  justice  by  which  none  of  us  should  see 
salvation."  The  meaness  and  avarice,  which  seemed  at  first 
to  be  his  main  characteristics,  now  appear  secondary. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  through  those  ages  of  per- 
secution, their  wealth  was  the  only  consideration  which 
stood  between  the  Jews  and  extinction.  They  kept  their 
money  because  they  had  no  desire  to  spend  it  on  Christian 
worldliness,  and  saved  it  conscientiously  to  lay  at  the  feet  of 
their  Messiah.  Thus,  in  hating  Antonio  for  lending  money 
gratis,  Shylock  was  hating  him  for  undermining  the  existence 
of  his  tribe.  That  it  was  not  a  purely  avaricious  hate,  is  ap. 
parent  when  he  declines  to  cancel  the  bond,  although  offered 
his  principal  many  times  over.  By  his  many  woes  he  now 
feels  called  upon  to  stand  forth  as  the  avenger  of  his  race,  and 
by  the  majesty  of  his  law  to  confront  the  opposing  world. 

As  we  gather  the  scant  references  to  Shylock's  private  life 
and  family  affections  we  discern  still  more  human  traits.  His 
love  for  his  daughter  is  as  strong  as  any  man's.  How  greatly 
he  values  the  ring  which  his  lost  Leah  has  given  him  before 
their  marriage  !  how  tender  is  his  reference  to  it !  and  above 
all,  how  artfully  is  his  grief  at  its  loss  contrasted  with  the 
comparatively  easy  surrender  by  the  two  Christians  of  the 
rings  which  they  had  sworn  never  to  part  with. 

Shylock  loved  two  things  :  his  daughter  and  his  money. 
What  else  had  he  to  love  ?  The  one  was  his  only  child,  his 
comfort  in  old  age,  and  the  other  his  means  of  existence 
When  she  disgraced  herself,  he  was  heart-broken,  not  wholly 
by  the  loss  of  his  money,  although  naturally  distressed  at  such 
a  mishap,  but  to  think  that  the  daughter  whom  he  had  loved 
and  cherished  so  long  should  actually  have  eloped  with  one  of 
the  very  sect  which  he  so  intensely  hated  and  upon  which  he 
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had  vowed  to  be  revenged.  In  similar  circumstances,  what 
father,  despite  the  love  he  bears  his  daughter,  would  not 
rather  see  her  dead  at  his  feet  ? 

The  character  of  Shylock  is  one  which  permits  of  many 
interpretations.  Shakespeare's  own  friend  Burbage,  who 
first  took  the  part,  had  for  a  costume,  red  hair,  a  beard  of  the 
same  color,  a  long  and  hooked  artificial  nose,  and  a  tawny 
petticoat.  Such  a  guise  was  naturally  calculated  to  produce 
the  effect  of  a  ludicrous  and  heavy  burlesque  villain. 

Later,  the  noted  actor,  Cook,  completely  overlooked  the 
minor  elements  of  human  character,  by  an  unrelieved  exhibi- 
tion of  what  he  considered  to  be  Shylock's  principal  motive, 
namely,  the  spirit  of  insatiable  revenge.  He  allowed  this 
spirit  to  be  uppermost  in  all  his  acting  and  to  accompany  him 
in  all  bargains  and  transactions.  To  introduce  Shylock  as  he 
did,  as  a  decrepit  old  man,  "  bent  with  passion,  warped  with 
prejudice,  and  grinning  deadly  evil ",  is  certainly  a  mis- 
conception. 

It  was  Kean  who  made  up  his  mind  that  there  lay  much 
more  beneath  the  surface  of  this  character,  than  was  common- 
ly perceived,  and  it  was  he  who  drew  an  entirely  new  concep- 
tion, substituting  for  the  usual  sullen  gaollike  delivery,  an 
animated  and  expressive  interpretation,  adhering  scrupulous- 
ly to  the  author's  design,  and  giving  rise  to  the  fine  com- 
prehension of  the  Jew  which  prevails  at  the  present  time. 

Irving  it  was  who  added  the  finishing  touches  by  making 
the  Jew  more  a  hero  than  a  villain,  so  that  his  audience  act- 
ually feels  disappointed  when  Shylock  is  cheated  of  his  just 
bond  by  a  mere  groundless  quibble.  The  Shylock  of  Irving  is 
malignant,  but  justly  so. 

Thus  for  years  has  the  character  held  an  important  place 
in  the  study  of  the  drama,  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  power 
of  the  pen  to  produce  a  character  so  lifelike,  yet  so  subtle 
and  intricate,  as  for  a  long  time  to  baffle  the  most  constant 
and  persistant  attempts  at  impersonation. 

L.J.  Pcrrin. 


frauds  Bacom 


Second  Means  Prize. 

Goldsmith  "  wrote  like  a  God  and  talked  like  poor  Poll", 
Bacon  wrote  and  talked  like  a  God  and  acted  like  a  fool.  As 
a  philosopher  he  was  king;  as  orator,  statesman  and  jurist  he 
was  pre-eminent,  and  as  a  poet  he  is  still  read  after  four 
centuries,  but  he  offered  all  these  intellectual  jewels  for  the 
bauble  of  court-favor.  His  mind  is  occupied  with  philsophy 
while  his  heart  is  filled  with  vulgar  ambitions,  a  sagacious 
moralist  do  we  find  him  in  all  his  writings  and  a  vain  bribe- 
taker does  he  prove  himself  to  be  during  years  of  practice. 
"  Here  lies  a  man  with  a  transcendent  intellect  and  a  back- 
bone made  of  pulp,"  might  be  put  on  his  tombstone. 

Francis  Bacon  was  reared  in  an  environment  of  luxury  and 
intellectual  refinement.  At  an  early  age  he  displayed  ability 
and  sagacity  which  won  the  admiration  and  were  the  delight 
of  the  official  circles  of  England.  Queen  Elizabeth  herself 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal  her  pleasure  at  the  precocity  and 
keenness  of  his  mind.  Had  Bacon  not  lost  his  father  at  the 
threshold  of  manhood  his  whole  career  might  have  been 
changed,  but  by  that  loss  he  was  constrained,  as  he  says,  "  to 
think  how  to  live  instead  of  living  only  to  think,"  so  he  under- 
took to  fit  himself  for  the  legal  profession.  This  he  mastered. 

After  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  made  his  second  attempt' 
to  secure  some  political  office  where  he  might  earn  a  livelihood 
while  devoting  his  leisure  to  the  life  of  letters  for  which  he 
showed  such  aptness.  His  uncle,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  would 
not  aid  him ;  his  friend,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  in  great 
favor  at  the  court,  could  not.  These  denials  forced  him  to 
content  himself  with  a  seat  in  Parliament,  where  he  showed 
ability  and  independence  of  thought  but  lost  the  favor  of  the 
Queen  by  a  too  patriotic  and  impulsive  speech  in  behalf  of  the 
overtaxed  poor. 

Doubtless,  at  this  time,  Bacon  had  a  lofty  ideal  of  the  mis- 
sion and  power  of  a  statesman.    To  benefit  the  poor  was  his 
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aim.  But  he  shrank  from  trying  to  produce  reform  from  the 
barren  ground  of  Parliament.  He  showed  he  was  not  the  kind 
of  man  reformers  were  made  of,  by  revealing  the  invariable 
pliancy  which  plays  so  great  a  part  in  his  life.  We  find  him 
changing  his  tactics  and  trying  to  carry  out  his  plans  by  ex- 
cessive obsequiousness.  But  although  his  ever-ready  and 
valuable  services  were  always  at  the  command  of  his  Queen, 
although  he  served  her  as  no  other  would  or  could,  although 
he  even  abandoned  the  stand  he  had  taken  early  in  his  political 
career,  yet  he  could  not  gain  the  reward  of  advancement  for 
which  he  was  striving. 

As  a  statesman  and  thinker  Bacon  was  far  in  advance  of  his 
age.  Yet  the  prudent  measures  which  he  foresaw,  with  the 
penetration  of  a  prophet  before  whom  the  veil  of  the  future 
is  lifted,  were  not  adopted  for  many  years.  He  saw  that  the 
throne  was  the  only  source  from  which  he  could  expet  co- 
operation and  enforcement  of  his  reforms.  When  King  James 
came  to  the  throne  Bacon  was  resolved  not  to  lose  his  favor. 
By  subserviency,  flattery  and  hypocrisy  he  tried  to  win  the 
favor  of  the  king.  The  man  with  a  mind  as  remarkable  for 
its  versatility  as  for  its  strength  stood,  cap  in  hand,  asking 
for  the  alms  of  external  distinctions.  For  a  while  the  pomp 
of  titles  and  position  became  his,  but  they  had  been  gained  by 
such  unworthy  means  that  the  recipient  was  not  worthy  of 
them  when  they  came. 

At  the  age  of  sixty  he  was  made  the  centre  of  attack  by  a 
conspiracy  which  undertook  to  change  the  royal  favorites. 
They  attacked  him  in  the  vulnerable  spot.  He  was  accused 
of  taking  bribes,  and,  at  the  request  of  his  king,  pleaded  guilty. 
In  the  sentence  he  was  deprived  of  all  right  ever  to  hold  office 
again.  The  subsequent  five  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  to 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  with  occasional  attempts  to  secure 
an  office  by  which  he  might  supplement  his  slender  income. 
He  bartered  the  God-given  genius  of  many  generations  for 
the  changing  crumbs  of  royal  favor. 

The  man,  starting  with  noble  instincts  and  aspirations,  with 
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a  love  for  justice,  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  generous  and 
kindly  feelings,  was  so  changed  when  the  goal  of  his  youth 
was  reached  that  we  find  him  as  the  highest  trustee  of  legal 
authority  diverting  justice  to  satisfy  an  itching  palm. 

The  attempt  in  some  circles  to  credit  Bacon  with  the 
authorship  of  some  of  Shakespeare's  unrivalled  productions 
is  a  compliment  to  the  genius  of  Bacon.  Where  else  could 
you  find  a  name  you  would  dare  to  mention  in  the  same 
breath  with  the  bard  of  Avon  ?  Philosophers  still  point  to 
Bacon  with  pride.  His  poems  and  his  essays  are  still  read 
and  enjoyed  by  those  who  love  good  English  and  the  worth 
of  these  is  convincing  prove  of  the  fact  that  if  he  had  served 
his  art  as  well  as  his  king  he  would  be  assured  of  a  place 
among  the  greatest  of  all  time. 

Alexander  W.  Bannwart. 


Mb?  fco  me  Ibonor  tbe  puritan  ? 


Third  Means  Prize. 

^pHE  Puritan  stands  out  the  strongest  figure  in  history. 

He  has  been  ridiculed,  reviled  and  sneered  at,  but,  as 
time  moves  on,  and  the  past  assumes  its  proper  perspective, 
he  looms  up  in  his  true  greatness.  The  Puritan  was  not  a 
pleasant  character,  to  be  sure  ;  he  lacked  all  human  sympathy 
and  compassion  ;  he  was  harsh,  narrow,  and  bigoted  ;  but  he 
was  sturdy. 

The  Puritan's  religion  and  conduct  of  life  were  based 
entirely  upon  the  Bible — the  direct  and  infallible  Word  of 
God,  absolutely,  literally  true.  He  plowed  ahead  through  the 
scriptures,  murdering  the  flowery  orientalisms,  swallowing 
Jonah,  dividing  the  Red  Sea,  and  making  the  sun  stand  still. 
The  Old  Testament  he  used  almost  entirely,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  Revealation,  to  which  he  went  for  his  picture  of 
heaven,  the  New  did  not  appeal  to  him.  His  God  was  the 
barbarous  Jehovah  of  Israel,  to  be  feared  and  obeyed,  not 
loved.  We  shudder  now  at  the  Puritan's  theology ;  not  only 
did  he  accept  and  elaborate  the  savage  old  creed  of  man's 
first  sin  and  subsequent  fall,  but  himself  invented  hideous 
doctrines  of  fore-ordained  damnation.  The  Puritan  was  op- 
pressed by  an  overpowering  sense  of  the  supernatural.  Life 
was  a  terrible  struggle  between  heaven  and  hell ;  his  own 
soul  a  battleground.  God  was  a  near  and  terrible  reality.  In 
every  occurrence,  however  trivial,  his  hand  was  manifest. 
When,  amidst  the  orgies  of  the  Restauration,  London  was 
scourged  with  plague  and  fire,  the  Puritan  saw  in  it  divine 
vengeance.  The  severity  of  his  faith  made  him  stern  and 
cruel.  The  Roundhead  fighter  felt  that  he  was  the  instru- 
ment of  God,  summoned  to  smite  his  enemies  and  to  clear 
the  way  for  the  Millennium.  Small  wonder  he  was  merciless. 

In  England,  Puritanism  began,  a  broad,  national  move- 
ment ;  it  ended,  a  military  despotism.  The  early  Puritan  was 
far  milder  and  more  pleasing  than  the  fierce  psalm-singing 
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warrior  of  the  New  Model  or  the  intolerant  bigot  of  New 
England,  and  though  intensely  earnest  and  sincere,  not  yet 
entirely  blinded  to  innocent  pleasures.  The  long  struggle 
with  church  and  crown  made  the  Puritan  temper  darker  and 
fiercer.  It  became  impossibly  severe,  the  strain  on  the  mind 
too  intense.  The  new  generation  revolted  from  the  iron  faith 
of  their  fathers,  and,  as  soon  as  they  dared,  flung  it  away,  and 
plunged  into  the  shame  of  the  Restoration. 

In  New  England  Puritanism  had  a  better  fate,  and  ran  its 
course  without  interruption.  Cut  off  as  it  was  from  the  main 
body,  it  developed  somewhat  differently.  The  New  England 
Puritan  formed  a  model  theocracy,  in  which  all  men  were 
equal  and  the  Bible  was  law.  Religious  differences  were 
harshly  checked.  He  came  to  this  coast  seeking  liberty  of 
conscience — and  did  not  allow  it.  The  children  were  care- 
fully educated  in  the  narrow  beliefs  of  their  fathers,  and  be- 
came blacker  bigots  than  they.  In  England  the  Puritan 
stamped  his  mark  upon  the  national  character.  In  New  Eng- 
land he  molded  it.  Of  this  hardy  stuff  our  Revolutionary 
fathers  were  made.    It  is  the  strength  of  this  nation  today. 

There  was  much  that  was  petty  and  absurd  in  the  Puritan. 
He  made  little  distinction  between  small  sins  and  great ; 
mince  pie  and  murder,  one  was  as  sinful  as  the  other.  His 
compound,  six-word  biblical  names,  long  sermons,  scriptural 
quotations,  and  stiff  manners  have  afforded  unlimited  amuse- 
ment to  succeeding  generations.  But  underneath  this  ridicul- 
ous exterior  lay  stern  virtues.  As  his  name  indicates,  he  stood 
for  purity  in  religion,  politics  and  society.  To  preserve  his 
liberties  he  fought  and  brought  to  justice  a  tyrant  king.  He 
was  frugal  and  virtuous.  He  loved  the  home,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children  deeply  concerned  him.  He  got  up  early, 
was  methodical,  and  hated  idleness.  Yes,  we  owe  a  great 
debt  to  the  Puritan,  for  from  him  we  inherit  free  schools,  free 
press,  Sabbath,  Home,  Liberty,  and  the  firmness  of  the 
national  character. 

R.  L.  dark. 


Zhe  jfresbman  •Rival. 

AURENCE  Riggs  was  sitting  by  an  open  window  of 
his  room  in  Russell,  counting  over  on  his  fingers  the 
names  of  those  who  were  to  be  his  guests  on  class  day, — his 
class  day — which,  in  a  few  weeks,  would  crown  his  four 
years  of  Harvard  life.  He  was  of  slight  build,  well  made, 
but  not  athletic,  with  sharp,  black  eyes  and  a  rather  clever, 
handsome  face.  He  seemed  to  be  talking  to  himself  rather 
than  to  the  bulky,  light-haired  boy,  who  lay  with  his  long 
body  curved  around  the  circular  window  seat,  apparently 
giving  little  attention  to  the  musings  of  his  older  companion. 
His  mind  seemed  otherwise  occupied  —  with  his  crew  work, 
perhaps,  for  Dick  Hanscom  was  one  of  the  best  oars  on  the 
Freshman  squad. 

"  There !  I've  included  all  the  family  and  relatives — 
twenty  three  in  all,"  said  Laurence  with  a  sigh.  "  Let's 
see,  who's  next  to  the  family?  Why,  our  friend  Eleanor,  of 
course." 

"  I'd  like  to  know  who  gave  you  the  right  to  put  her  next 
to  your  old  family?"  interrupted  Dick,  sitting  up  like  an  ex- 
clamation point. 

"  I'd  like  to  know  who  ever  gave  you  the  right  to  kick,  if 
I  wanted  to  take  her  into  the  family,"  answered  the  Senior, 
amused,  yet  rather  disconcerted  by  his  companion's  out- 
break. 

Dick  sank  back  into  the  pillows,  a  little  ashamed  of  so 
much  warmth  ;  but  his  face  retained  its  troubled  look.  Evi- 
dently, this  Cambridge  girl,  Eleanor  Francis,  was  no  topic 
for  friendly  chat  between  them. 

"  Suppose  you  think  you  have  a  great  pull  with  your  class 
days  and  spreads  and  the  confounded  black  night  shirts  you 
call  gowns,  "  muttered  Dick. 

"  I  suppose  I've  got  pull  enough  to  beat  out  a  Freshman," 
answered  the  Senior,  now  enjoying  the  other's  troubles, 
"  By  the  way,  Eleanor  asked  me  to  run  up  to  Langdon  street 
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this  afternoon.  I  must  be  getting  ready.  Excuse  me  while 
I  dress  up  a  bit.  Want  to  look  pretty  fine  you  know- 
Rather  important  call." 

With  this  comforting  remark,  Laurence  disappeared  into 
his  bed  room,  where  Dick  could  hear  him  snapping  the  studs 
mto  his  shirt  front,  and  swearing  softly  at  a  refractory  collar. 

"  What  in  thunder  does  he  mean  by  important?"  thought 
Dick,  as  he  paced  the  study,  attacking  the  innocent  furniture 
with  a  broken  tennis  racket. 

"  You  see,  Eleanor  said  she'd  be  alone  this  afternoon," 
explained  Laurence,  appearing  in  the  door,  a  hair  brush  in 
each  hand,  to  see  how  Dick  was  taking  it,  so  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  time  to — well,  to  see  how  much  pull  I've 
got." 

Dick's  hands  deep  down  in  his  trousers  pockets,  closed 
tightly  over  the  key  ring  and  the  piece  of  billiard  chalk  they 
found  there. 

Laurence  now  appeared  fully  armed — white  vest,  frock 
coat,  gloves  and  all.  He  walked  over  to  the  closet  to  get 
his  hat,  and  as  he  opened  the  door  he  turned  and  made 
Hanscom  a  most  exasperating  bow. 

"  In  short,  Dickey-bird,"  he  said,  laughing  and  entering 
the  closet,  "  I  think  I'll  propose." 

"I'll  be  hanged  if  you  will,"  muttered  Dick. 

Suddenly,  the  closet  door  banged,  the  key  turned,  leaving 
Laurence  in  the  darkness,  smothered  by  the  clothes  that 
hung  about  him,  sweltering  in  his  frock  coat  and  standing 
collar,  swearing  profusely  and  hammering  the  door. 

"The  damn  Freshman,"  he  cried,  as  he  heard  the  wheez- 
ing hinges  of  his  front  door. 

"  What  in  thunder  is  his  game — shutting  me  up  in  this 
hole?  Perhaps  the  darn  fool  will  go  up  there,  himself,  con- 
found him.    What  a  lobster  I  was  !" 

He  pounded  and  yelled  for  a  while,  but  it  was  no  use,  so 
he  sat  down  on  a  pair  of  old  suit  cases  and  abominated 
himself. 

Dick,  in  the  meantime,  had  rushed  down  the  two  flights 
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of  stairs,  bound  he  hardly  knew  where.  At  the  street  door 
of  Russell,  he  met  "  Len  "  Davis,  Rigg's  room-mate,  coming 
in.  Dick  had  not  counted  on  Davis,  who  would  certainly 
undo  the  good  work.  So  he  thought  no  longer  of  his  ap_ 
pearance,  but  dashed  up  Plympton  street  into  the  Avenue, 
over  a  couple  of  "  muckers  shooting  craps  "  in  the  shade  of 
the  A.  D.  club  house,  past  Sanborn's  Freshman  pool  room, 
where  a  group  of  friends  yelled  to  him  to  "  hurry  up."  Hat 
in  hand  and  coat  flying,  the  irate  Freshman  darted  through 
the  Square,  jostled  a  couple  of  loafers  in  front  of  the  Coop, 
just  missed  a  collision  with  his  adviser,  a  meek  man  who 
was  coming  out  of  the  yard  from  behind  Matthews,  at- 
tracted the  suspicious  attention  of  a  fat  "  cop."  who  had  been 
ogling  the  girls  over  in  Rammy's  fashionable  eating  house. 

The  day  was  warm.  So  was  Dick.  When  he  got  along 
by  the  Law  School,  he  took  off  his  coat,  spilling  a  lot 
of  tooth  picks  and  matches,  and  glanced  hurriedly  behind 
him  to  see  if  he  was  pursued  by  a  young  man  in  a  frock  coat 
and  a  silk  hat.  No  such  figure  was  in  sight.  A  couple  of 
blocks  more  and  he  would  be  at  the  Langdon  street  corner 
three  doors  down,  up  a  pair  of  stone  steps,  and  —  Dick  had 
no  time  for  details. 

As  he  swung  around  the  corner,  he  grabbed  the  fence 
post  long  enough  to  look  back  and  there,  sure  enough,  was 
Riggs  scorching  up  the  Avenue  on  a  bicycle,  his  silk  hat 
cocked  on  the  back  of  his  head,  the  tails  of  his  coat  flying- 
like  bat's  wings,  his  face  red,  hot,  angry.  Dick  did  not 
laugh  at  this  apparition,  but  redoubled  his  gait,  and  ran  up 
the  steps  of  "  33"  just  as  Lawrence  slurred  round  the  corner. 

Through  the  open  door  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Eleanor  at 
the  piano,  so  he  did  not  wait  to  ring  the  bell,  but  plunged 
into  the  house,  treading  on  the  family  cat,  who  lay  on  the 
hall  rug,  and  sending  her  squealing  to  her  young  mistress, 
who  now  confronted  him  in  the  middle  of  the  drawing  room 
floor. 

"  Eleanor — Miss  Francis,"  he  panted,  "  I  beg  pardon — 
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please  excuse  anything  I  do  for  the  next  five  minutes? 
Promise  me?    Excuse — Promise — Please — " 

Then,  coatless  as  he  was,  assuming  his  best  attitude,  he 
threw  his  arms  around  the  frightened  girl,  imploring  her  to 
excuse,  forgive,  but  not  to  move.  She  remained  half  stand- 
ing half  lying  in  his  great  throbbing  embrace,  astonished, 
frightened,  helpless.  She  heard  a  confused  rush  of  foot- 
steps on  the  walk  and  a  sharp  pull  at  the  bell. 

Immediately,  the  door  swung  open,  and  Laurence  Riggs 
stood  before  them,  red  and  perspiring,  his  collar  gaping  and 
wrinkled,  his  white  vest  soiled  and  unbuttoned,  his  black 
coat  and  patent  leather  shoes  covered  with  the  dust  of  the 
street  and  the  ashes  from  the  cellar  where  he  kept  his  wheel 
his  silk  hat  stove  in  from  contact  with  the  closet  door,  his 
eyes  staring  anger  and  excitement,  his  shoulders  heaving 
with  exertion. 

"  Eleanor,  dear,"  Dick  was  saying,  "  I  am  so  happy.  You 
can  never  know — " 
Laurence  did  not  wait. 

Fred  Lewis  Collins ;  P.  A.  'oo. 


College  publications  at  H?ale  ant>  Ibanmrfc* 


^'jpHERE  are  two  fruitful  reasons  for  the  non-success  of 
some  men  of  real  ability  at  college  ;  one  is  bashftilness, 
the  other  is  lack  of  information.  Many  a  man  fails  to  identify 
himself  with  what  should  be  his  own,  merely  because  he  does 
not  know  where  to  find  it.  This  is  especially  true  of  men 
who  are  fitted  to  try  for  college  literary  publications,  and  for 
this  reason  we  wish  to  tell  in  this  "College  Number"  some- 
thing about  the  methods  of  the  publications  at  Harvard  and 
Yale. 

At  each  college  there  are  four  essentially  college  papers 
each  of  the  four  at  one  college  corresponding  in  general  to 
one  at  the  other :  the  Yale  News  to  the  Harvard  Crimson, 
the  Yale  Record  to  the  Harvard  Lampoon,  the  Harvard 
Monthly  to  the  Yale  Literary  Monthly,  the  Harvard  Advo- 
cate to  the  Yale  Courant. 

The  News  and  the  Crimson  may  be  passed  over  rapidly  ; 
they  have  no  characteristics  which  make  them  radically  dif- 
ferent from  the  Phillipian  at  Andover,  except  that  they  are 
published  daily.  Each  contains  the  college  news,  and  editor- 
ials as  good  as  could  be  expected.  To  make  them  requires  a 
good  deal  of  very  hard  work,  but  when  one  is  once  on  he  sits 
down  and  holds  his  pocket  open,  all  Danae  to  the  dollars. 

The  Record  and  the  Lampoon  are  numerous  papers — 
usually.  Ths  boards  are  large  and  social,  and  rarely  fall  a 
prey  to  melancholia.  Both  papers  are  very  good,  much  better 
than  would  be  expected,  and  they  are  the  most  popular  of  the 
publications.  Any  one  who  can  draw  pictures  or  write  jokes 
is  eligible. 

The  Advocate  and  Courant  are  published  fortnightly.  They 
contain  stories,  sketches,  book  reviews  and  verse.  The  Cou- 
rant shows  a  rather  eager  desire  to  be  daintily  artistic,  and  is 
very  dilettante.  The  Advocate  is  wise  enough  not  to  take  it- 
self very  seriously  ;  it  is  distinctly  collegiate,  and  succeeds  in 
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being  just  exactly  what  it  attempts  to  be,  an  undergraduate 
magazine.  At  present  the  Advocate  prides  itself  somewhat 
on  the  fact  that  Roosevelt  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  its 
board. 

The. Harvard  Monthly  is  the  most  consciously  literary  pro- 
duction of  the  list.  The  effort  for  literary  excellence  is  not 
always  successful,  but  sometimes  it  is  decidedly  so.  All  these 
seven  papers  are  run  on  the  simple  principle  of  self-perpetua- 
tion, and  are  open  to  any  one  in  college.  The  Yale  Lit,  how- 
ever, has  a  more  elaborate  method  ;  the  work  of  the  different 
candidates  is  followed  by  the  College,  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  year  the  Junior  class  elects  from  its  own  members  the 
editors  for  the  next  year.  In  this  way  the  magazine  becomes 
more  distinctively  a  class  affair,  and  while  it  is  more  limited 
it  is  at  the  same  time  more  generally  prominent.  Of  course 
the  election  is  supposed  to  be  solely  upon  the  merits  of  the 
candidates, and  this  principle  is  pretty  conscienciously  followed. 
The  Lit  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  make,  and  election  to  it 
means  a  good  deal  in  a  literary  way  and  socially  ;  it  is  well 
for  one  who  intends  to  try  for  it  to  begin  early  in  his  fresh- 
man year,  for  the  competition  is  strong.  It  its  aims  the  Lit 
corresponds  to. the  Harvard  Monthly,  and  the  contrast  between 
the  two  methods  is  rather  characteristic  of  the  two  colleges. 

Andover  now  has  men  on  the  Harvard  Crimson  and  Ad- 
vocate, and  the  Yale  Record,  News  and  Lit. 


flMrage 


A  Forest  Fire. 

It  had  been  one  of  those  beautiful  Indian  Summer  days  such  as 
always  follow  the  early  fall  frosts  in  Minnesota.  All  afternoon  the 
sun  had  been  shining  through  a  soft  blue  haze  which  hung  loosely 
above  the  earth  or  drifted  slowly  through  the  pine  woods.  Most 
of  the  birds  had  already  gone  South,  but  now  and  then  a  flock  of 
wild  geese  sailed  noisily  over  our  little  clearing.  What  a  lazy  day 
it  was  !  Even  the  geese  seemed  listless  and  the  chirp  of  the 
squirrel  as  he  collected  his  winter  supplies  sounded  sleepy. 

After  supper  I  walked  down  through  the  woods  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  pasture  to  finish  putting  up  a  rail  or  two  in 
the  fence.  Just  as  I  entered  the  pasture  the  sun  was  setting  be- 
hind the  trees.  Part  of  it  still  shone  above  the  line  of  woods. 
One  lonely  ;  frog  croaked  in  the  little  pond  and  a  slight  breeze 
which  had  just  sprung  up  made  the  giant  pines  whisper  softly  to 
each  other.  A  crow  flapping  clumsily  over  my  head  answered  the 
frogs  with  his  harsh  caw.  It  grew  a  little  cooler  but  the  air  was 
still  stifling. 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  great  bell,  which  was  used  to  call  me  from 
the  fields,  ring,  and,  as  I  turned  to  go  back,  wondering  what  could 
be  the  matter,  I  noticed  over  in  the  west  a  great  mass  of  smoke 
rising  above  the  trees.  It  was  a  forest  fire.  I  could  be  nothing 
else.  I  knew  that  it  would  approach  rapidly  for  there  were  no  ob- 
structions in  its  path  and  the  woods  were  dry  as  tinder.  Then  I 
realized  that  it  would  be  a  run  for  life.  I  lost  all  power  of  moving 
my  muscles.  I  could  not  stir  from  the  spot.  The  thought  of  my 
own  and  my  friends'  danger  paralized  me  for  a  minute.  They 
would  not  dare  set  a  counter  fire  until  I  reached  the  cabin  for  I 
would  certainly  perish.  I  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  clear- 
ing ;  the  path  was  narrow  and  full  of  roots  and  stumps,  and  night 
was  fast  coming  on. 

At  last  with  an  effort  I  aroused  myself  and  at  the  top  of  my 
speed  started  for  the  cabin.  Several  times  I  stumpled  over  roots 
in  my  mad  race.  Once  when  the  path  turned  suddenly  I  ran  head- 
long into  a  tree,  but  in  an  instant  I  was  on  my  feet.  Every  minute 
the  smoke  grows  thicker;  the  cinders  fall  faster  and  the  roar 
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of  the  fire'  grows  louder,  and,  although  I  cannot  see  the  flames, 
I  know  they  are  rushing  on  towards  me.  Three-quarters  of  the 
way  traveled  and  my  strength  is  fast  failing  but  still  with  desperate 
energy  I  keep  on.  I  pass  several  deer,  elk,  and  other  animals 
fleeing  madly  before  their  terrible  enemy.  The  air  grows  hotter 
and  here  and  there  I  can  see  red  hot  cinders.  Shall  I  never  reach 
the  house  ?  I  hardly  know  where  I  am,  but  all  I  can  do  is  to  run 
forward.  Then  I  seem  almost  to  break  through  the  smoke  and  I 
stumble  into  the  clearing. 

In  an  instant  I  am  with  my  friends  and  the  counter  fires  are  lit. 
How  slowly  they  gain  headway  compared  with  the  fire  in  the 
forest !  How  hungry  our  foe  is  and  how  eager  to  capture  us ! 
Listen  to  its  fearful  voice  roaring  with  baffled  rage  when  it  sees  its 
prey  slowly  slipping  from  its  grasp.  We  can  see  the  flame  shoot- 
ing high  above  the  tree  tops  now  but  it  is  far  enough  away  to  give 
our  fire  time  to  get  well  into  the  woods  before  they  meet. 

With  abated  breath  we  watch  the  race.  Then  with  a  triumphant 
roar  the  counter  fire  leaps  into  the  forest  and  amid  a  cloud  of 
smoke  and  cinders  they  come  together.  The  flame  is  thrown  far 
up  into  the  heavens  by  the  shock,  like  the  spray  of  two  huge 
waves  as  they  clash.  Never  have  I  seen  a  grander  or  more  terrible 
spectacle.  The  millions  of  sparks  go  sailing  slowly  off  over  our 
heads  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  The  flame  leaps  from  tree  to  tree  like 
some  great  giant.  The  glow  of  the  fire  lights  up  the  smoke  with  a 
fiery  red.  It  is  a  perfect  sea  of  fire  in  which  the  branches  of  the 
trees  toss  wildly  about.  Over  it  the  smoke  lies  like  the  mist  above 
the  ocean.  What  a  terrible  monster  it  is  !  Like  the  fire-breathing 
bulls  which  Jason  conquered  in  order  to  get  the  golden  fleece,  its 
scorching  breath  blights  everything  and  leaves  behind  it  only  the 
charred  tree  trunks  and  ashes. 

A  noble  elk  bounds  into  the  clearing,  his  eyes  wild  with  terror, 
and  takes  refuge  with  us.  He  has  been  fleeing  for  a  long  time 
before  the  fire  for  he  is  very  exhausted.  Other  creatures  also  seek 
a  safety  with  us  and  we  make  no  move  to  harm  them.  All 
creatures  are  friends  when  their  dreaded  enemy  is  abroad,  and 
though  the  next  day  they  may  be  engaged  in  deadly  combat,  for 
today  because  their  common  foe  is  the  fire  they  are  at  peace 
with  each  other. 

Now  the  flame  leaps  to  the  top  of  a  mighty  pine  and  strips  it  of 
all  its  glory  and  then  subsides  again.  Tree  after  tree,  which  in 
our  lonely  life  we  have  learned  to  regard  as  old  friends,  suffers 
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a  similar  fate  and  the  ocean  of  fire  sweeps  on,  destroying  in  one 
mad  rush  the  growth  of  ages  and  leaving  behind  it  a  wilderness. 
Slowly  the  smoke  clears,  the  light  of  the  fire  fades' away,  the  stars 
come  out  and  shine  on  a  barren  waste. 


FROM  PRE-HISTORIC  DAYS. 

(Andover  Soundsman,  May  18,  1902.) 

Prof.  Warmone  K.  Moorhouse,  of  the  Anthropological  De- 
partment of  the  Andover  Free  Kindergarten,  has  been  investi- 
gating a  fort  or  inclosure  discovered  by  him  on  Parker's  Hill, 
but  as  yet  has  not  the  faintest  idea  what  it  is.  He  has  handed 
in  a  report  of  the  work  done  so  far,  and  it  makes  extremely  enter- 
taining reading,  as  giving  evidence  of  pre-historic  men  being  in 
Andover  at  an  early  date.  Some  "  round  holes  "  found  on  the 
hill  are  said  to  resemble  similar  holes  found  in  Ballardvale  and 
attributed  to  Woodchucks. 

Following  is  Prof.  Moorhouse's  report : 

"  The  enclosure  or  fort  on  Parker's  Hill  presents  an  inter- 
esting problem.  Some  97  holes  were  let  down  during  the  ex- 
amination of  the  place  last  Tuesday.  As  far  as  I  know  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  believed ;  it  is  all  we  know  about  it. 

"There  is  no  trace  of  pallisades  or  other  building  materials  in 
the  walls.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  ditch  or  embankment 
either  on  top  of  the  wall  or  underneath  it.  There  is  no  trace  of 
any  walls.  The  remains  of  no  structure  built  of  stone,  wood, 
brick,  mud,  or  other  substance  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
vicinity.  No  objects  of  workmanship  either  human  or  divine, 
were  found  in  the  "fort."  Some  tin  cans  and  a  whiskey  bottle 
of  Union  make  were  found  in  the  dump  two  miles  distant,  but  it 
is  not  certain  that  these  have  any  direct  connection  with  the 
earthwork  proper. 

"  The  place  is  different  from  others  I  have  examined,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  state  by  whom  and  for  what  purpose  it  was 
built. 

"  A  stratum  of  dirt  and  stones  is  pretty  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  enclosure  at  a  depth  of  about  twenty  feet;  i.  e. 
the  wall  seems  to  first  have  been  buried,  then  removed,  and 
ultimately  never  built. 
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"  The  land  is  crossed  by  several  rail  fences,  and  cows  are  pas- 
tured there  so  that  the  erection  of  pallisaids  must  have  been  a 
difficult  matter,  this,  however,  being  obviated  by  there  being 
none.  So  far  the  evidence  is  against  the  supposition  that  the 
work  is  Egyptian,  yet  it  is  not  fully  established  that  it  is  Greek." 

W.  K.  MOORHOUSE. 


When  fellows  come  to  visit  me 
I  guess  they  think  the  bed 

Is  awful  funny,  for  you  see 
It  hasn't  any  head. 

And  so  it  oftentimes  occurs — 

Which  I  don't  like  a  bit- 
When  I  am  trying  to  get  in 
That  I  get  under  it. 

It's  most  unpleasant,  for  I  fear 
When  I  come  home  some  night 

And  find  myself  beneath  the  bed, 
I'll  get  an  awful  fright. 

And  there's  another  danger  too, 
It  gives  me  pain  and  grief, 

That  I  may  shoot  myself  sometime, 
Thinking  I  am  a  thief. 


Bbttonals 


This  is  the  last  Mhror  which  this  year's  board  will  issue, 
we  will  let  the  commonplaces  say  themselves —  or  no,  they 
must  be  so  horribly  tired  at  this  season  of  the  year  that  we 
will  just  let  them  rest  unsaid. 

We  feel  that  this  year  has  been  very  pleasant  and  profit- 
able to  us  (there's  a  commonplace  after  all)  and  we  also 
think  that  it  has  been  tolerably  successful ;  for  while  we 
realize  our  faults  we  also  realize  our  virtues,  thank  goodness 
— though  we  haven't  realized  much  on  them  yet;  except  as 
virtue  is  its  own  reward.  We  are  not  so  conceited  as  to  say; 
in  the  words  of  the  poet,  "  We  have  done  our  best  ;  angels 
could  not  have  done  any  better,"  yet  we  must  confess  that 
to  us  the  idea  of  an  angel  correcting  proof  sheets  is  rather 
grotesque. 

We  wish  to  thank  everyone  who  has  helped  us  in  our 
editorial  work,  by  contributed  articles  or  by  advice,  and  we 
are  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  George  T.  Eaton  for  con- 
ducting the  "  Leaves  from  Phillips  Ivy.  " 

Now  as  to  the  editors  for  next  year  ;  we  have  elected  W. 
Richardson  and  C.  W.  Elliott,  both  of  whom  have  shown 
ability  and  energy  in  their  work,  to  edit  the  Mirror  tor  1902- 
03.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  member  of  this  year's  literary 
board  will  return  next  year  ;  if  any  does,  he  will  by  reason  of 
his  seniority  be  Managing  Editor  ;  if  not,  Mr.  Richardson,  as 
ranking  member,  will  take  the  position.  J.  G.  Fuller,  this 
year's  assistant  Business  Manager,  has  been  elected  Business 
Manager  for  next  year.  I.  H.  Gallyon  will  continue  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board,  but  will  turn  over  his  official  position 
to  Mr.  Fuller.  We  hope  that  our  successors  may  be  suc- 
ceeders. 
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While  this  is  a  literary  magazine  yet  it  has  its  financial 
side.  A  large  part  of  the  expenses  are  met  by  the  money 
obtained  from  our  advertisers  and  to  these  we  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  all  our  subscribers  and  friends.  We  be_ 
lieve  heartily  in  "reciprocity"  and  here  ask  that  as  you  go 
to  New  Haven,  Boston  or  New  York  where  our  advertisers 
are  located,  you  will  tell  them  that  you  saw  their  "ad  in  the 
Mirror!'  This  will  be  doing  double  duty,  to  us  and  to  them. 
You  may  be  sure  they  are  are  reliable  houses  or  they  could 
not  have  our  space. 


Books. 


The  Boer  War,  by  Allen  Welsh  Dulles.    1323  18th  Street.,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.    50  cents. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  amiss  to  begin  a  review  of  this  book  by  quot- 
ing from  the  Preface :  "  The  author  of  this  history,  who  is  eight 
years  old,  has  been  since  the  war  began  in  South  Africa  an  ardent 
admirer  and  partisan  of  the  Boers,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  all  his  immediate  family  favor  the  British  cause  #  #  #  #  #  Two 
months  ago  he  determined  to  write  a  history  of  the  war,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  sending  the  money  which  he  should  receive 
from  its  sale,  to  the  Boer  Relief  Committee  #  ^  #  #  #  The  author 
has  been  entirely  free  from  suggestion  or  correction .#  #  #  #  *  " 
Such  is  the  author  of  "  The  Boer  War  ; "  after  reading  this,  one 
might  expect  the  book  to  be  merely  ridiculous  —  far  from  it.  Not 
only  is  it  funny  through  its  spelling  and  its  extreme  naivete,  but  it 
has  flashes  of  unmistakable  humor.  The  gem  is  this  :  —  "  One  day 
the  British  tied  10  billy  goats  to  try  the  afects  of  some  lideight 
shels  and  so  he  fired  about  twenty  at  them  and  then  went  up  to 
see  how  many  were  left  and  he  found  that  there  were  11  — one  had 
been  born." 

Mr.  Dulles's  information  is  very  accurate,  and  the  History  is 
really  developed  with  a  good  deal  of  skill.  The  little  book  is  well 
worth  the  price,  50  cents,  and  its  object  should  recommend  it  to  all 
who  are  not  averse  to  combining  charity  with  entertainment. 

R. 

Beyond  the  Great  South  Wall,  Frank  Saville.    New  Amster- 
dam Book  Co.  $1.50. 

In  spite  of  the  title  this  little  tale  has  nothing  to  do  with  China  ; 
in  spite,  also,  of  the  vile  dragonlike  animal  on  the  cover.  The  wall 
refered  to  is  an  entirely  ungeographical  one,  supposed  to  surround 
the  South  Pole.  Thither  goes  the  hero  in  search  of  a  lost  tribe  of 
the  Aztecs,  and  with  him  takes  in  an  entirely  unpremeditated  way 
the  heroine  of  the  tale.  The  beast  aforesaid  is  a  solitary  survivor 
of  a  loathsome  species  and  he  furnishes  trouble  galore.  However 
he  is  eventually  overwhelmed  by  a  volcanic  eruption  and  the  story 
with  its  love  complications  ends  happily.  The  volume  is  well 
illustrated.  * 

G. 

More  Ex-Tank  Tales,  Cullen.    J.  S.  Ogilvie  Pub.  Co.  $.00. 

Taken  alone  each  tale  is  interesting  ;  read  consecutively  they 
pall. 

G. 
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Conducted  by  Geo.  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  '73. 

'35 — William  Baxter  Corbyn  was  born  at  Woodstock,  Conn., 
June  1,  1814,  and  died  at  Palmyra,  Mo.,  March  28,  1902.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1839,  was  teacher  in  Phillips  1839-1843, 
rector  of  St.  Paul's,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  three  years,  and  for  many 
years  was  president  of  St.  John's  College  at  Palmyra,  Mo. 

'51 — Professor  Levi  Leonard  Paine  died  in  Bangor,  Me.,  May 
10,  1902,  at  the  age  of  70.  He  was  a  Yale  graduate  of  the  class  of 
1856  and  was  Dean  of  the  faculty  of  Bangor  Theological  Seminary 
He  was  an  eminent  teacher  and  a  writer  of  many  theological 
works.  His  last  volumes  have  been  "  The  Critical  History  of  the 
Evolution  of  Trinitarianism  "  and  "  The  Ethnic  Trinities."  Two 
of  his  sons  have  also  attended  Phillips,  Frederick  Holmes  Paine, 
P.  A.  '84  and  Edward  Stetson  Paine,  1900. 

'54 — Dr.  Samuel  W.  Abbott  has  an  article  in  the  May  New 
England  Magazine  entitled,  "  The  Lakes  of  Cape  Cod." 

'56 — Ex.  Gov.  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain  has  published  a  pamphlet 
called  "  Charles  Sumner  and  the  Treaty  of  Washington." 

'56 — Rev.  Edward  B.  Furbish  has  become  resident  chaplain  of 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  at  Bath,  N.  Y. 

'61  —  Died  in  Millbury,  May  19,  1902,  John  Hopkins,  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts.  Born  in  England  but  com- 
ing to  this  country  as  an  infant  he  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in 
1862  and  entered  upon  legal  duties  in  Worcester  county.  In  1882- 
3  he  served  in  the  state  Senate  and  in  189 1  was  appointed  to  the 
bench  by  Gov.  Russell. 

'65 — Rector  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Palmer  of  Christ  Church,  And- 
over,  observed  on  May  22,  1902,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
their  wedding  with  a  largely  attended  reception.  They  have  lived 
in  Andover  fourteen  years. 

'69 — Rev.  Franklin  S.  Hatch,  secretary  for  the  United  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  Burmah,  India,  and  Ceylon,  has  travelled 
during  his  first  year  of  service,  15000  miles. 

'70 — In  the  Congregationalist  for  May  24,  1902,  is  a  portrait  of 
Rev.  George  H.  Bird  and  an  appreciative  sketch  of  his  twenty-one 
years  work  in  South  Chicago,  111. 
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'71 — Pres.  Charles  F.  Thwing  of  Cleveland,  O.,  has  an  article 
in  Forum  for  May  entitled  "  Collegiate  Conditions  in  the  United 
States." 

'72 — Principal  George  N.  Cross  of  the  Robinson  Female  Sem- 
inary at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  is  to  be  the  Memorial  day  orator  at  Me- 
thuen. 

'73 — Arthur  W.  Cole  is  an  architect  at  204  Dearborn  St.,  Chica- 
go, 111. 

'79 — Dr.  Robert  A.  Packwood  has  named  his  home  at  Somerset 
Bridge,  Bermuda,  Andover  Arbor,  in  memory  of  his  Phillips  days. 

'81 — Elwood  Harvey  Allcutt  died  at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  April  18, 
1902.    He  had  long  been  ill  with  consumption. 

'83 — The  Century  Company  publish  "  Policeman  Flynn"  by 
Elliott  Flower. 

'88 — Edwin  H.  Pierce  after  studying  at  Cornell,  studied  the 
theory  and  practice  of  music  at  Leipsic  and  is  now  director  of  the 
Holyoke  college  of  music  and  is  also  organist  and  choir-master  of 
St.  Paul's  Episcopal  church. 

'91 — Married  at  Athens,  Pa.,  on  May  22,  1902,  Robert  Wilkin- 
son and  Cornelia  Maurice. 

'95 — Dwight  H.  Day  may  now  be  addressed  at  Archer  Ranch, 
Littleton,  Col. 

'96 — in  Andover,  May  22,  1902,  Miss  Edith  Mae  Bucklin  of 
New  London,  N.  H.,  was  married  to  Chester  D.  Moon,  who  deals 
in  lumber  at  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

'^8 — The  Cook  poetry  prize  at  Yale  has  been  awarded  to  Arthur 
Stanley  Wheeler.    His  subject  was  "  Odyssean  Sonnets." 

>02 — William  J.  Colby,  a  former  editor  of  the  Mirror  received 
the  second  prize  at  the  Freshman  Oratorical  contest  at  Williams 
College,  April  25,  1902. 
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CRIPPEN'S 

PROFESSIONAL  NEW 

Punching  Bag 


Can  be  mounted  on  If 'a  11, 
Window  or  Door  Casing. 
The  Liveliest  Bag  on  the 
Market 

Endorsed  by  Corbett,  Sharkey 
and  Instructors  of  Physical 
Culture. 


Apply  for  Booklet  to 

I.  H.  GALL  YON,  P.  A.  A. 

LOCAL  AGENT 


BENT  &  BUSH  of  Boston  * 

the  famous  Emblem  Makers  of  the  United  States,  are 
represented  at  Andover  with  over  twenty-five  different 
styles  of    distinctively    ANDOVER  GOODS 

Prices  range  from  .20  to  $20.00 

These  may  be  foud  at  L.  C.  1-4. 
J.  A.  BARTLETT  =  =  Agent 


Price  Complete,  $6.95 


VALPEY  BROTHERS  ££:J1SS 
Dealers  in  MEATS,  VEGETABLES,  POULTRY,  QUID  GOODS,  Etc. 

Tea  and  Coffee,  Creamery  Bictter  in  $-lb.  Boxes,  Print  Butter 
Telephone  19-11  No.  2  Main  Street 

T.    J.    FARMER  LOBSTERS,  CANNED  GOODS,  ETC 

Fresh,  Salt,  Smoked  and  Pickled  Fish,  Oysters,  Clams 

Maine  Sterilized  Cream.  15  Post  Office  Avenue 
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/   CoR.BERKLEY^j  JACK5QN  S\. 

"£LePHON6  CONN6CTIOIN  ^  LAWREMCe.AASS 

SPECIAL  WORK  DONE  FOR  CLASS  OF  *902 


Mathematical  Instruments 


IN  SPECIAL  SETS  OR  SINGLY 
Water  Colors  in  Boxes  for  School  Us 3 


DRAFTING  SUPPLIES  OF  ALL  KINDS 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


Wadsworth,  Rowland  &  Go.  (Incorporated) 


82  -  84  Washington  St.,  BOSTON 
Factories,  Maiden,  Mass. 


Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 

N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Lessee 
IN    EFFECT    DECEMBER   29,  1901 


SPRINGFIELD  LINE 

 FOR  

NEW  YORK 


TRAINS  LEAVE  BOSTON  FOR  SPRINGFIELD, 
HARTFORD,  NEW  HAVEN  AND  NEW  YORK 

9.00  A.M.,    Except  Sunday 
12.00  Noon,  Except  Sunday 

4.00  P.  m.,  Daily 
1 1. 00  P.  M.,  Daily 


10.45  a.m. 


FOR  THE  WEST 

8Qn  .  m  Except  Sunday  for  Worcester. 
iOU  dillli  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Albany,  Sara- 
toga and  points  in  New  York  State. 
Daily,  Chicago  Special  for  Albany, 
Syracuse,  Buffalo.  Cleveland,  Tole- 
do, Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Indian- 
apolis and  St.  Louis. 

2nfl    n  m    Daily,  "The  North  Shore  Limited" 
•  UU    p  ill,  for  Albany,  Buffal  >,  Detroit  and 
Chicago. 

41  K  n  m  Except  Sunday,  Chicago  Express 
I  U  U.IUi  for  Albany,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls, 
Detroit  and  Chicago. 
Daily,  Western  Express  for  Roch- 
ester, Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati and  St.  Louis. 


6.00  p  m. 

8Hn    n  m     Daily,  Pacific  E'xpress  for    Sy ra- 
ti U    U. illi   cuse.   Rochester,    Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  Toledo  and  Chicago. 

11  nn  n  m  Except  Saturday,  for  Albany  and 
I  .UU    P  HI.  Points  in  New  York  State. 


Drawing-Room  Cars  on  day  trains.     Sleeping  Cars 
on  night  trains.    Dining  Car  on  4.00  p.m.  train. 

THROUGH   SLEEPING  CARS 
Reservation  of  Berths  can  be  made  at  Company's  Office,  366  Washington  Street 
A.  S.  HANSON,  General  Passenger  Agent 
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ESTABLISHED  '93 

^r^W  -  -  Scott's  Suit  Pressing  System 

Pnnfr-iMo     £l  Kfi  O  Mnnfh    will  Press,  Clean  and  Mend  your  Clothing.    No  limit 
UUlliraCTS,  \PliOU  3  lYIOnin  to  the  number  of  Suits  Pressed  each  week. 

Clothes  Called  for  and  Returned  Daily. 

SCOTT'S  SUIT  PRESSING  SYSTEM  wiiBSir1  st'  "iSSBfr™ 


W.  E.  STRATTON  teacher  of 

153  Main  Street  Banjo,  Guitar  and  Mandolin 

ANDOVER  Instruments  For  Sale 

STUDENT'S  LA  UNDB  Y        J  M  CATES  03  Manager 

PHILLIPS  ACADEMY,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

WLovk  Done  b£  the  Hnfcoper  Steam  Xaunftrg 

W.  H.  GIBSON,  Prop. 
P.  A.  STUDENTS  Would  Do  Well  To  Remember  That 

Smith  &  Manning  WIo*TFI™M  Spring  Underwear 

Call  at  their  store  8  ESSEX  STREET,  and  see  for  yourselves. 

H.  A.  RAMSDELL 
Pictures    and    FMotuire  Framing 

Also  Artists'  Materials,  Stationery,  Fancy  Goods,  Sewing  Machines, 
Choice  Confectionery. 

Town  Hall  Avenue,  (Opposite  Town  Hall),       -      -       ANDOVER,  MASS 


£be  flDetropoUtan 


HOT  LUNCHES  AND  WELSH  RAREBIT 


Confectionery,  Fruit  and  Soda 

42  Main  Street  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

F.    P.    HIGGINS  WEDDING  AND  BIRTHDAY  CAKES 


Bakery 


Fancy  Biscuit,  Canned  Goods, 

Confectionery.  Cigars.  Tobacco,  Etc.  Musgrove  Building 
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Near  Orange  Street 
Next  to  Qty  Bank 


Near  Orange  Street 
Next  to  Qty  Bank 


Charles  <£.  Ctbbott,  ZH.  D. 


Physician  and  Surgeon 

Telephone  17-3 


70  Main  Street,  Andover 

Office  Hours — Until  9  A.M.;  1  to  3,  6  to  8  p.  m. 


albert  <£.  fjnlme,  D.  7X1.  D. 


93  Main  Street 

Office  Hours — 8.30  a.  m.  to  12  ;  1.30  to  5  p.m. 


Dr.  Ceitclj 


Main  Street,  Corner  Locke  Street 

Telephone  11-4  Office  Hours— Till  8.30  a.  m.;  i  to  3  and  after  7  p.  M. 

Dr.  £.  W.  Scott 

Surgeon  anb  homeopathic  ptnjstcun 
Main  Street,      -      -       Andover,  Mass. 

Telephone  18-5  Office  Hours— Till  9  a.  m.;  i  to  3  p.  m.;  7  to  9  p.  m. 


fienrg  1  Clarke,  2TI  D. 


3  Punchard  Avenue,      -       Andover,  Mass. 

Homeopathist  Office  Hours — Until  9.30  a.  m.;  1.30  to  3,  7  to  8  p.  m 


J.  P.  WAKEFIELD 
Dealer  in  Provisions,  Vegetables,  Etc. 

16-18  Main  Street,     -  Andover 


The  Simplest 
and  fiest.je^e 

THE  "FRANKLIN" 
TYPEWRITER 

Is  not  only  the  least  complex  and 
most  effective  Typewriter  on  the 
market,  but  it  is  also  the  cheapest,  considering  its  merits.  Visible  writing 
simplicity  of  construction,  easy  of  working,  and 

Few  Parts  to  Get  Out  of  Order 

We  are  in  receipt  of  countless  testimonials  from  persons  who  have  tried 
the  machine  and  now  prefer  it  to  any  other.  Drop  us  a  card  and  our  agent 
will  call  and  exhibit  the  machine  and  you  can  judge  of  its  merits  for  your- 
self. Typewriters  rented,  $  I.  oo  per  week.  Rent  allowed  toward  the  pur- 
chase price,  $75*00 


COTTER-TOWER  CO., 

173  DEVONSHIRE  ST., 
Established  1845  BOSTON,  MASS. 


gVHRVSTUDHNT  ^  RAIN  COAT 

The  "BOSTONETTE"  is  the  Best 

Prices  $10,  $15,  $20  and  $25 

 SOLD  ONLY  BY  

STANDARD  CLOTHING  COMPANY 

395  Washington  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 

10  per  cent.  Discount  to  Students. 


WE  ANNOUNCE  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  - 

importations  for  Spring  and  Summer,  1902 

Including  many  decided  inovations  in  design  and  coloring. 


H.  GOLDBAUM  &  CO.,  Merchant  Tailors 

J58  ELM  ST,  Opp.  Yale  Gym.    o»    *    NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


BURNS 


THE 

s&  TAILOR  j&  ? 


Select  your  SPRING  SUITINGS 
and  FLANNEL  TROUSERINGS 
before  the  best  are  chosen — this 
is  our  advice  ^  •  «?  •  •  ^ 

I  StOre  011  Main  Street,  Telephone  Connection 

LAUNDRY  AGENCY 


f 


1  ^R™J^J^^op?Va  N  D  E  R  B ILT  h  A  L  L . 

^-J**^^/S£w /iAvm  Conn: 

.WHITEH0U5E-5  HARDY. 


S/W!    You'll  want  to  know 

Who    PAGTER  is 

If  you  are  coming  to  New  Haven.    So  drop  a  line  now  and  lets  get  acquainted. 
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